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To the Right Honourable | 


John Lord Sommers, 
Baron of Eveſham. 


MY LORD, 
Should not act the 


Part of an impar- 

tial Spectator, if 
Fi = BT" the following 
Papers to one who is not 
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The Dedication. 
of the moſt conſummate 
and moſt acknowledged 
Merit. | 
None but a Perſon of 

a finiſhed Character, can 
be the proper Patron of a 
Work, which endeavours 
to Cultivate and Poliſh 
Human Life, by promo- 
ting Virtue and Know- 
ledge, and by recommend- 
ing whatſoever may be ei- 
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The Dedication. 
Applauſe, as he is aſſidu- 


ous to deſerve it. But, my 
Lord, this is perhaps the 


only Particular in which 


our Prudence will be al- 
ways diſappointed. 
While Juſtice, Candor, 
Equanimity,a Zeal for the 
. Good of your Country, 
and the moſt perſuaſive 
Eloquence in bringing o- 


ver others to it, are valua- 
ble Diſtin&tions, You are 


not to expect that the Pub- 
lick will ſo far comply with 
your Inclinations, as to for- 
bear celebrating ſuch ex- 
traordinary Qualities. TE 


The Dedication. 
is in vain that you have en- 
deavoured toconceal your 
Share of Merit, in the ma- 
ny NationalServices which 
you have effected. Do what 
you will, the preſent Age 
will be talking of your 
Virtues, tho Poſterity a- 
lone will do them ſuſt ice. 

Other Men paſs through 
Oppoſitions and contend- 
ing Intereſts in the Ways 
of Ambition; but Your 
Great Abilities have been 


invited to Power, and im- 
portuned to accept of 
Advancement. Nor is it 
ſtrange that this ſhould 
TOS: | happen 
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De Dedication. 
happen to your Lordſhip, 
who could bring into the 
Service of your Sovereign 
the Arts and Policies of 
AncientGreece and Rome; 
as well as the moſt exact 
Knowledge of our own 
Conſtitution in particular, 
and of the Intereſts of Eu- 
rope in general; to which I 
muſt alſo add, a certain 
Dignity in Your ſelf, that 
(to ſay the leaſt of it) has 
been always equal to thoſe 
great Honours which have 
been conferred upon You. 
It is very well known 
how much the Church 
75 e 


The Dedication: 
owed to you in the moſt 
dangerous Day it ever ſaw, 
thatofthe Arraignment of 
its Prelates; and how far 
the Civil Power, in the 
Late and Preſent Reign, 
has been indebtedto your 
Counſels and Wiſdom. 
But to enumerate the 

great Advantages which 
the Publick has received 
from your Adminiſtrati- 
on, would be a more pro- 
per Work for an Hiſtory, 
than for an Addreſs of 
this Nature. eee 

Your Lordſhip appears 
as great in your Private 
"TP Lite, 


The Dedication; 
ite, as inthe moſt Impor- 
Int Offices which You 
{ave born. I would there- 
ore rather chuſe to ſpeak 
t the Pleaſure You afford 
Ill who are admitted into 
our Conyerſation, of 
our Elegant Taſte in all 
e Polite Parts of Learn- 
g, of Your great Huma- 
ity and Complacency of 
'Manners, and of the ſur- 
riſing Influence which is 
eculiar to Lou in making 
very one who Converſes 
th your Lordſhip prefer 
ou to himſelf, without 
linking the leſs —_— 
| 0 
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The Dedication. | 
of his own Talents. But i 
T ſhould take notice of a 
that might be obſerved ii 
your Lordſhip, I ſhoule 
have nothing new to {a 
upon any other Characte 
of Diſtin&tion. = 


moſt Devoted | 
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Non fumum ex fulgore. ſed ex fumo dare lucens N 


Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa dabinc miracula promac. Hor. 


e obſerved, that a Reader ſeldom peru 
5 ſes a Book with Pleaſure, till he knows 


WAY LANE whether the Writer of it be a black or a 
DA Ny fair Man, of a mild or cho'terick 

; on, Married or a Batcheig 1 with other 

»8 Particulars of the like Nature, chat conduce 

very much to the right under of an Anthor. 1 

2 on Curiofiry, which N to A Reader, 1 

this Paper a next as Prefatory Diſcourſes es to, 

my 8 ſhall give — 5 Arn MY 
them of the ſeveral Perſons are. en 5 Work, 
As the chief Trouble of Compili © 

i 


— will fall to my Share, 1 — 
EN Work with'my own Hiſtory A Es 25 
Eſtate, * erbe, 5 
where it lies, was 1 


to a ſmall Her 
Ditches in Wilkaw 7 rs 


n 
bounded by the fame H 

the Conqueror's Time that ir is at preſent, and has ben 
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dow, during the Space of Six hundred Years. There 
runs a Story in the Family, that when my Mother was 
gone with Child of me about three Months, ſhe dreamt 
that ſhe was brought to Bed of a Judge : Whether this 
might proceed from a Law-Svit which was then depend- 
ing in the Family, or my Father's being a Juſtice of the 

Peace, I cannot determine; for I am not {o vain as to 
think it preſaged any Dignity that I ſhould arrive at in 
my future Life, though that was the Interpretation which 
the "Neighbourhood put upon it. The Gravity of my 
Behaviour at my very firſt Appearance in the World, and 
all the time that I ſucked, ſeemed to favour my Mother's 
Dream : For, as ſhe has often told me, I threw away 
my Rattle before I was two Months old, and would not 
_ of my Coral till they had taken away the Bells 
. "a | N 
As for the reſt of my Infancy, there being nothing in 

it — I _— — in Silence. hw, that 

— my Nonage, the Reputation of a ullen 
Youth, but was always a Favourite of my School maſter, 
2 uſed to ſay, that my Parts were ſolid, and would wear 
ſtinguiſned my ſelf by a moſt profound Silence; for during 
the Space of eight Years, excepting in the publick Exer- 
ciſes ot the College, I ſcarce uttered the Quantity of an 
hundred Words; and indeed do not remember that I ever 

ke three Sentences her in my whole Life. Whilſt 
was in this learned Body, I _ my ſelf with ſo much 

Diligence to my Studies, that there are very few celebra- 
ted Books, either in the learned or the modern Tongues, 
which I am not acquainted with. - 

UPON the Death of my Father, I was reſolved to 
travel into foreign Countries, and therefore left the Uni- 
verlity, with the Character of an odd unaccountable Fel 
low, that had a great deal of Learning, if I would but 
ſhew. it. An inſatiable Thar after Knowledge, carried 


into all the Countri ee in which there was 
* n A. " 


The Srpreraro R. Nr 
delivered down from Father to Son whole and entire, | 
without the Loſs or Acquiſition of a fingle Field or Mea. 


I had not been long at the Unirerſity, before I di- 
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1. The SPECTATOR. 3 
pf Egypt, I made a Voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpoſe to 


take the Meaſure of a Pyramid: And as ſoon as | had ſet 


my ſelf right in that Particular, returned to my native 
duntry with Satisfaction. 
I have paſſed my latter Years in this City, where I am 
frequently ſeen in moſt publick Places, tho there are not 
bove half a dozen of my ſelect Friends that know me; 
of whom my next Paper ſhall give a more particular Ac- 
count. There is no Place of general Reſort, wherein I 
do not often make my Appearance; ſometimes I am ſeen 
thruſting my Head into a Round of Politicians at Mills, 
and liſtning with great Attention to the Narratives that 
are made in thoſe little circular Audiences. Sometimes I 
ſmoak a Pipe at Child's, and whilſt I ſeem attentive to 
nothing but the Poſt-Man, over-hear the Converſation, of 
every Table in the Room. I appear on Swnday Nights at 
St. Fames's Coftee-houſe, and ſometimes join the little 
Committee of Politicks in the Inner-Room, as one who 
comes there to hear and improve. My Face is likewiſe 
very well known at the Grecian, the Cocoa-Tree, and in 
the Theatres both of Drury-Laze and the Hay- Market. I 
have been taken for a Merchant upon the Exchange for a- 
bove theſe ten Years, and ſomerimes paſs for a Few in the 
Aſſembly of Stock- Jobbers of hyp ne In ſhort, where- 
ever I ſee a Cluſter of People, I always mix with them, 
though I never open my Lips but in my own Club, 
THUS I live in the World rather as a Spectator of 
Mankind, than as one of the Species; by which Means IL 
have made my {elf a Speculative Stateſman, Soldier, Mer- 
chant and Arttzan, without ever medling with any Practi- 
cal Part in Life, I am very well verſed in the Theory of 
a Husband or a Father, and can diſcern the Errors in the 
Oeconomy, Bulineſs and Diverſion of others, better than 
thoſe who are engaged in them ; as Standers-by diſcover 
Blots, which are apt to eſcape thoſe who are in the Game. 
I never eſpouſed any = with Violence, and am reſolyv- 
ed to obſerve an exact ity between the Whigs and 
Tories, unleſs 1 ſhall be forced to declare my ſelf by the 
Hoſtilities of either fide. In ſhort, I have acted in all the 
Parts of my Life as a Looker-on, which is the Character 
I intend to preſerye in this Paper. 
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_ T have, given the Reader juſt ſo much of my Hiſtory 
and Character, as to let him ſee I am not altogether un- 
hed for the Buſineſs I have undertaken, As for & 
ther Particulars in my Life and Adventures, I ſhall in- 
ſert them in following Papers, as I ſhall ſee Occaſion. In 
the mean time, when I confider how much I have ſeen, 
read. and heard, [ou to blame my own Taciturnity ; 
and ſince I have neither Time nor Inclination to com- 
municate the Fulneſs of my Heart in Speech, I am reſol- 
ved to do it in Writing, and to print my ſelf out, if 
22 before I die. 1 have been often told by m 
riends, that it is pity ſo many uſeful Diſcoveries whi 
I have made be in the Poſſeſſion of a filent Man, 
For this Reaſon therefore, I ſhall publiſh a Sheet-full of 
Thoughts every Morning, for the Benefit of my Con- 
temporaries; and if I can any way contribute to the Di- 
vickea or Improvement of the Country in which I liy 
I ſhall leave it, when I am ſummoned out of it, with 
ſecret Satisfaction of thinking that I have not lived in 


Fan. 
THERE are three very material Points which I have 
not ſpoken to in this Paper; and which, for ſeveral im- 
tReaſons, I muſt keep to my ſe f, at leaſt for ſome 
ime : I mean, an Account of my Name, my Age, and 
my Lodgings. I muſt confeſs, I would gratify my Rea - 
der in any Thing that is reaſonable ; but as for theſe three 
Particulars, though I am ſenſible they might tend very 
much to the Eſtabliſhment of my Paper, I cannot yet come 
tio a Reſolution of communicating them to the Publick. 
They would indeed draw me out of that Obſcurity which 
I have enjoy'd for many Years, and expoſe me in publick 
Places to ſeveral Rune and 5 7 : al- 
s very diſagreeable to me; for the greateſt Pain I can 
faſfer, bo the being talked to, and being ſtared at. It is 
For this Reaſon likewiſe, that I keep my Complexion and 
Dreſs as very great Secrets; tho? it is not impoſſible, but l 
may make Diſcoveries of both in the Progrels of the 
Work I have ee * OY * 
AFTER having i upon ell, 
IT ſhall in To-morrow's Paper 1 an Account "of thok 
Gentlemen who are concerned with me in this Work; 
tor, as I have befare intimated, a Plan of it is _ 
' of 
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concerted (as all other Matters of Importance are) in a 

Club. However, as my Friends have engaged me to 

S and in the Front, thoſe-who have a mind to correſpond 

with me, may direct their Letters to the SyEcTATORy- 

at Mr. Buckley's in Little- Britain. For I muſt further ac- 

quaint the Reader, that tho our Club meets only on Teſs = 
s and Thurſdays, we have. appointed a Committee 


fit ev ight, for the Inſpection of all ſuch Pa 
to fit every Nig pecti a 


as may contribute to the Advancement of the P 
Weal. 


Ne 2. Friday, March 2. 


_— 


Aft alii ſex 

Et plures uno ore. Juv. 
HE firſt of our Society is a Gentleman of Worceſter2 
ſhire, of antient Deſcent, a Baronet, his Name 
Sir Rod EA pt CovER LEX. His Great Grand- 
father was Inventor of that famous Country-Dance which 
is called after him. All who know that Shire, are very 
well acquainted with the Parts and Merits of Sir Rod ER. 
He is a Gentleman that is very ſingular in his Behaviour, 
but his Singularities proceed from his good Senfe, and are 
Contradictions to the Manners of the World, as be 
thinks the World is in the Wrong. However, this Hu- 
mour creates him 'no Enemies, for he does nothing with 
Sourneſs or Obſtinacy 3 and his being unconfined to 
Modes and Forms, makes him but the readier and more 
capable to pleaſe and oblige all who know him. When 
he is in Town, he lives in Soho-Square, It is faid, he 
keeps himſelf a Batchelor by reaſon he was croſſed in 
Love, by a perverſe beautiful Widow of the next Coun- 
ty to him. this Diſappointment, Sir RoGt x was 
what you call a fine Gentleman, had often ſupped with 
my Lord Rocheſtty and Sir George Etherege, fought a Duel 
upon hits firſt coming to Town, and kick'd Bully Dam ſan 
in 2 publick Coffee · houſe _ calling him Younglter. But 

3 being 
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being ill uſed by the above-mentioned Widow, he wa 
very ſerious for a Year and a half ; and though, his Tem- 
per being naturally jovial, he at laſt got over it, he grew 
careleſs of himſelf, and never dreſſed afterwards. He 
continues to wear a Coat and Doublet of the ſame Cut 
that were in Faſhion at the Time of his Repulſe, which, 
in his merry Humours, he tells us, has been in and out 
twelve Times ſince he firſt wore it. Tis ſaid Sir Roces 
ew humble in his Deſires after he had forgot this cruel 
ty, infomuch that it is reported he has frequent) 
offended in Point of Chaſtity with Beggars and Gypſies: 
But this is looked upon by his Friends rather as Matter 


of Raillery than Truth. He is now in his fifty fixth Year, 


cheerful, and hearty ; keeps a Houſe both 
in Town — Country; a . but 
there is ſuch a mirthful Caſt in his Behaviour, that he i 
rather beloved than eſteemed : His Tenants grow rich, 
his Servants look ſatisfied, all the young Women profeſs 
Love to him, and the young Men are glad of his Com- 
— : When he comes into a Houſe he calls the Servant 
| 27 their Names, and talks all the way up Stairs to 4 

ifit. I muſt not omit, that Sir Ro ER is a Juſtice of 
the Quorum; that he fills the Chair at a Quarter Seſſion 
with great Abilities, and three Months ago gained uni- 
veral Applauſe by explaining a Paſſage in the Game- 


THE Gentleman next in Eſteem and Authority + 
mong us, is another Batchelor, who is a Member of the 
Inner-Temple ; a Man of great Probity, Wit, and Under- 
Randing ; but he has choſen his Place of Reſidence rather 
to obey the Direction of an old humourſome Father, than 
in Purſuit of his own Inclinations. He was placed there 
to ſtudy the Laws of the Land, and is the moſt learned 


of any of the Houſe in thoſe of the Stage. Ariftorle and 
Longinus are much better underſtood by him than Little 


ton or Cooke. The Father ſends up every Poſt Queſtions 
relating to Marriage-Articles, Leaſes, and Tenures, in 


the Neighbourhood ; all which Queſtions he agrees with 


an Attorney to anſwer and take care of in the Lump. 
He is ſtudying the Paſſions themſelves, when he ſhoÞid 


be inquiring into the Debates among Men which ail 


from 
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from them. He knows the Argument of each of the 
Orations of Demoſthenes and. Tully, but not one Caſe 
in the Reports of our own Courts. No one ever took 
him_for a Fool, but none, except his intimate Friends, 
know he has a great deal of Wit. This Turn makes 
him at once both diſintereſted and agreeable : As few of 
his Thoughts are drawn from Buſineſs, they are moſt of 
them fit for Converſation, His Taſte of Books is a little 
too juſt for the Age he lives in; he has read all, but 

roves of very few. His Familiarity with the Cuſtoms, -- 

anners, Actions, and Writings of the Ancients, makes 
him a very delicate Obſerver of what occurs to him in 
the preſent World. He is an excellent Critick, and the 
Time of the Play is his Hour of Bufineſs ; exactly at five 
he paſſes through Nen Inn, croſſes thro' Ruſſel- Court, and 
takes a turn at Wills till the Play begins; he has his 
Shoes rubbed and his Periwig powdered at the Barber's 
as you go into the Roſe, It is for the Good of the Au- 
dience when he is at Play, for the Actors have an Ambi- 
tion to pleaſe him. 

THE Perſon of next Conſideration; is Sir ANDREW 
FrEEPORT, a Merchant of great Eminence in the 
City of London, A Perſon of indefatigable Induſtry, 
Rrong Reaſon, and great Experiencce. His Notions 
of Trade are noble and generous, and (as every rich 
Man has uſually ſome fly Way of Jeſting, which 
would make no great Figure were he not a rich Man) 
he calls the Sea the Britiſh Common. He is acquainted 
with Commerce in all its Parts, and will tell you it is 
a ſtupid and barbarous Way to extend Dominion by 
Arms; for true Power is to be got by Arts and In- 
duſtry, He will often argue, that if this Part of our 
Trade were well cultivated, we ſhould gain from one 
Nation ; and if another, from another. I have heard 
him prove, that Diligence makes more laſting Acqui- 
fitions than Valour, and that Sloth has ruin'd more Na- 
tions than the Sword. He abounds in ſeveral frugal 
Maxims, amongſt which the greateſt Fayourite is, * A 
penny ſaved is a Penny got. A general Trader of good 
Senſe, is pleaſanter Company than a general Scholar 3 
and Sir Ax Dp RRE having a natural unaffected Elo- 
quence, the Perſpicuity of his Diſcourſe gives the ſame 
y 8 fee 
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Pleaſure that Wit would in another Man, He has made 
his Fortunes himſelf ; and fays that England may be 
richer” than other Kingdoms, by as plain Methods a 
he himſelf is richer than other Men; though at the fame 
Time I can fay this of him, that there is not a Point in 
the Compaſs but blews home a Ship in which he is an 
Owner. | 
NEXT to Sir An Drew u ſity 
Gaptain SENTRY, a Gentleman great Courage, 
"good Underſtanding, but invincible Modeſty, He is 
one of thoſe that deſerve very well, but are very 
aukveard at putting their Talents within the Obſervati- 
on of ſuch as ſhould take notice of them, He was ſome 
Years 2 Captain, and behaved bimſelf with t Gal- 
in ſeveral Engagements and at Sieges ; 
but having a ſmall Eſtate of his own, and being next 
Heir to Sir Ro sn, he has quitted a Way of Life in 
which no Man can riſe ſuitably to his Merit, who is not 
ing of a Courtier as well as a Soldier. I hare 


on, but frankly confeſs that he left the World, be- 
cauſe he was not fit for it. A ſtri& Honeſty and an even 


regular Bebaviour, are in themſelves Obſtacles to him 
that muſt preſs through Crowds, who endeavour at the 
fame End with himſelf, the Favour of a Commander, 
He will however in his way of Talk excuſe Generals, 
for not diſpoſing according to Men's Deſert, or enquiting 
into it: For, ſays be, that great Man who has a Mind 
ro help me, has as many to break through to come 


dat me, as 1 have to come at him: Therefore he will 


conclude, that the Man who would make a Figure, eſ- 


- pecially in a Military Way, muſt get over all falſe 
Modell, and aſſiſt his Patron againſt the Importunity 


of other Pretenders, by a proper Aſſurance in his 


. own Vindication. He ſays it is a civil Cowardice to be 


back ward in aſſerting what you ought to expect, 2s it 


- is @ military Fear to be flow in attacking when it is 
Four | 
peak of 


- With this Candor does the Gentleman 
i and others. The ſame Frank neſs runs 
through 
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hrough all his Converſation. The Military Part of 
is Life has furniſhed him with many Adventures, in 
ne Relation of which be is very agreeable to the Com- 
any; for he is never over-bearing, though accuſtomed 
o command Men in the utmoſt Degree below him; nor 
er too obſequious, from an Habit of obeying Men 
highly above him. ' | 
BUT that our Society may not a Set of Hu- 
mouriſts unacquainted with the Gallantries and Pleaſures 
pf the Age, we have among us the Gallant WII L. H o- 
NEYCOMB, a Gentleman who according to his Years 
auld be in the Decline of his Life, but having 
er been very careful of his Perſon, and always had a 
very eaſie Fortune, Time has made but very little Impreſ- 
fion, either by Wrinkles on his Forehead, or Traces in 
his Brain. His Perſon is well turn d, of a good Height. 
He is very ready at that fort of Diſcourſe with which Men 
uſually entertain Women, He has all his Life dreſſed very 
well, and remembers Habits as others do Men. He can 
ſmile when one ſpeaks to him, and laughs eaſily. He knows 
the Hiltory of every Mode, and can inform you from 
which of the French King's Wenches our Wives and 
Daughters had this Manner of curling their Hair, that 
Way of placing their Hoods; whoſe Frailty was co- 
vered by ſuch a ſort of Petticoat, and whoſe Vanity to 
ſhew her Foot made that Part of the Dreſs fo ſhort in 
ſuch a Year. In a Word, all his Converſation and 
Knowledge has been in the female World: As other 
Men of his Age will take notice to you what ſuch a 
Miniſter ſaid - ſach and ſuch an Occafion, he will 
tell you when the Duke of Monmouth danced at Court, 
ſuch a Woman was then ſmitten, another was taken with 
him at the Head of his Troop in the Park. In all thefe 
important Relations, he has ever about the ſame time 
received a kind Glance or a Blow of a Fan from ſome 
celebrated Beauty, Mother of the preſent Lord ſuch- a- 
one. If you ſpeak of a young Commoner that faid a 
lively thing in the Houſe, he ſtarts up. He has good 
* Blood in his Veins, Tom. Mir begot him, the 
Rogue cheated me in that Affair, that young Fellow's 
Mother uſed me more like a Dog than any Woman 
ever made Advances = This way of Talking of 
5 4 i 
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this very much enlivens the Converſation among us of: 9 
more ſedate Turn; and I find there is not one of be 


Company, but my ſelf, who rarely ſpeak at all, bu i 
ſpeaks of him as of that Sort of Man who is uſually called 
a well-bred fine Gentleman. To conclude his Character 
where Women are not concerned, he is an honeſt wor. 
thy Man. ; | 
I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom Ian 
next to ſpeak of, as one of our Company; for he viſit; 
us but ſeldom, but when he does it adds to every Ma 
elſe a new Enjoyment of himſelf, He is a Clergyman 
a very Philoſophick Man, of general Learning, great Sau 
Etity of Life, and the moſt exact Breeding. He has th: 
Misfortune to be of a very weak Conſtitution, and conſe 
uently cannot accept of ſuch Cares and Buſineſs as Pre 
ments in his Function would oblige him to: He is ther 
fore among Divines what a Chamber-Counſellor is amony 
Lawyers. The Probity of his Mind, and the Integrity o 
his Life, create him Followers, as being eloquent or out 
advances others. He ſeldom jntroduces the Subject be 


| 

_ upon; but we are ſo far gone in Years, that he c ; 
rves when he is among us, an Earreſtneſs to have hin 
fall on ſome divine Topick, which he always treats wi: 
much Authority, as one who has no Intereſts in th - 
World, as one who is haſtening to the Object of all hi a 
Wiſhes, and conceives Hope from his Decays and Infirmi b 
ties. Theſe are my ordinary Companions. | h 
7 : MON c - 2 Y =>) Z£IYY - 
CO CRORE * 
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Ne 3. Saturday, March 3. th 
— * U 
ut quiſque fer? ftudio de inctus adharet: m 
= — th rebus multum ſumus ante morati: ro 
Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta magis mens; _ th 
In ſomnis eadem plerumque videmur obire, Lucr. L. bl: 
N one of my late Rambles, or rather $ 0s, ! 
looked into the great Hall where the Bank is key lor 
and was not a little pleaſed to ſee the Directors, & *. 
eretaries aud, Clerks,j with all the other Members of tune 3 


wel 
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wealthy Corporation, ranged in their ſeveral Stations, ac- 
—— to the Parts they act in that juſt and regular Oe- 
conomy. This revived in my Memory the many Diſ- 
courſes which I had both read and heard concerning the 
Decay of Publick Credit, with the Methods of reſtoring - 
it, and which, in my Opinion, have always been defective, 
becauſe they have always been made with an Eye to ſepa» 
rate Intereſts, and Party Principles. : 

THE thoughts of the Day gave my Mind Employ- - 
ment for the whole Night, ſo that I fell inſcnſibly into a 
kind of Methodical Dream, which diſpoſed all my Con- 
templations into a Viſion or Allegory, or what elſe the 
Reader ſhall plraſe to call it. 

METHOUGHTS I returned to the Great Hall, 
where I had been the Morning before, but, to my. Sur- 
prize, inſtead of the Company that I left there, I ſaw - 
towards the upper end of the Hall, a beautiful Virgin, 
ſeated on a Throne of Gold. Her Name (as they told 
me) was Publick Credit. The Walls, inſtead of being 
adorned with Pictures -and Maps, were hung with 
many Acts of Parliament written in Golden Letters. 
At the upper end of the Hall was the Magna Charta, 
with the Act of Uniformity on the right Hand, and 
the Act of Toleration on the left. At the lower end 
of the Hall was the Act of Settlement, which was pla- 
ced full in the Eye of the Virgin that ſate upon the Throne. 
Both the Sides of the Hall were covered with ſuch” Acts 
of Patliament as had been made for the Eſtabliſhment 
of Publick Funds, The Lady ſeemed to ſet an unſpeak- 
able Value upon theſe: ſeveral Pieces of Furniture, inſg- - 
much that ſhe often refreſhed her Eye with them, and 
often ſmiled with a Secret Pleaſure, as ſhe looked upon 
them; but, at the ſame tine, ſhewed a very particular 
Uneaſineſs, if ſhe ſaw any thin 15 that 
might hurt them. She appeared indeed infinitely ti 
rous in all her Behaviour: And, whether it was 
the Delicacy of her Conſtitution, or that ſhe was trou- 
bled with Vapours, as I was afterwards told by one who -- 
I found was none of her Well-wiſhers, ſhe Co- 
lour, and ſtartled at every thing ſhe heard. She was like- - 
wile (as I afterwards found) a greater. Valetudinarian than 
any I had ever met with, even in her own Sex, 2 - 


—=z 
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fate at her Feet a Couple of Secretaries, who received 


12 


to ſuch Momentary Conſumptions, that in the twink- 
ing of an Eye, ſhe would fall away from the moſt florid 


Complexion, and the moſt healthful State of Body, and | 


wither into a Skeleton, Her Recoveries were often 2 
ſudden as ber s, inſamuch that ſhe would revive in 
a Moment out of a waſting Diſtemper, into a Habit of 
the higheſt Health and Vigour. 

I very ſoon. an Opportunity of obſcrving 


| theſe 
ick Turns and Changes in her Conſtitution. There 


every Hour Letters from all Parts of the World, which 
' the one or the other of them was perpetually reading 
to her; and, according to the News ſhe d, to 
. which ſhe was exceedingly attentive, ſhe changed Co- 


lour, and diſcovered many Symptoms of Health or 


Sickneſs. 

BEHIND the Throne was a prodigious Heap of Bags 
of Money, which were piled upon one another ſo De 
that they touched the Ceiling. The Floor, on her right 
Hand, and on her left, was covered with vaſt Sums of 
Gold that roſe up in Pyramids on either fide of her: But 
«this I did not fo much wonder at, when I heard, upon 
Enquiry, that ſhe had the ſame Virtue in her Touch, 
which the Poets tell us a King was formerly poſ- 
ſels'd of: and that ſhe convert whatever ſhe ple asd 


— r - 
' - AFTER a little Dizzineſs, and confuſed Hurry of 


euphr, which a Man often meetswith in a Dream, me- 
| the Hall was alarmed, the Doors flew open, 
-and there enter'd half a dozen of the moſt hideous P 

toms that F had ever ſeen (even in a Dream) before that 
Time. They came in two by two, though matched in 
the moſt diſſociable Manner, and ming ether in a 
ind of Dance. It would be tedious to deſcribe their 


+ "Habits and Perſons, for which reaſon I ſhall only inform 


my Reader that the firſt Couple were I and Anar- 
chy, the Second were Bigotry and Arheiſim, the third the 
Genius of a Common-wealth and a young Man of about 
twenty two Years of Age, whoſe Name I could not learn. 
He had a Sword in his right Hand, which in the Dance 
he often brandiſhed at the Act of Settlement; and a Citi- 
zen, who ſtood by me, whiſper'd in my Ear, that be faw 
| a 
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dunge in his left Hand. The Dance of ſo many jar- 
Lo Nenretpun me in Mind of the Sun, Moon and Earth, 
che Rehearſal, that danced together for no other end 
ut to eclipſe one another. ” 
THE er will eaſily by what has been be- 
re faid, that the Lady on the Throne would have been 
moſt frighted to Diſtraction, had ſhe ſeen but any one 
ff theſe Spectres; what then muſt have been her Condi- 
jon when ſhe faw them all in a Body? She fainted and 
I;ed away at the Sight. * 
Et neque jam color eſi miſto candore rubori; 
Vec vigor, & Vires, & que modd viſa placebant; 
Nec Corpus remanet Ov. Met. Lib. . 


THERE was a great Change in the Hill of Money 
aps, and the Heaps of Money, the former ſhrinking, 
nd falling into ſo many empty Bags, that I nody found 
ot above a tenth part of them been filled with 
Money. The reſt that took up the ſame Space, and made 
he ſame Figure as the Bags that were r filled with 
Money, had been blown up with Air, and called into 
my Memory the Bags full of Wind, which Homer telis 
2s his Hero received as -a Preſent from Zolus. The 
great Heaps of Gold on either fide che Throne, now ap- 
peared to be only Heaps of Paper, or little Piles of 
notched Sticks, bound up together in Bundles, like Bath- 
ots. bY 88 
WHILST I was lamenting this ſudden Deſolation that 
had been made before me, the whole Scene vaniſhed: In 
the Room of the frightful SpeQres, there now entered 
a ſecond Dance of Apparitions very agreeably matched 
together, and made up of very amiable Phantoms; The 
firſt Pair was Liberty with Monarchy at her right Hand: 
The ſecond was Moderation leading in Religion; and the 
third a Perſon whom I had-never „with the Genius 
of Great Britain. At the firſt Entrance the Lady revived, 
the Bags ſwelled to their former Bulk, the Pile of Fag- 


gots and Heaps of Paper ia, 40 into-Pyramids of Gut- 
neas: And * wn part I was * 


— 


0 with 
Joy, that I awaked, though I muſt confeſs, I would 
Hain have fallen aſlcep again to have cloſed my Viſion, if 
1 could have done it, Ip | = - 
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— Egxegii Mortalem, altique ſilenti! Hor. 
| N Author, when he firſt appea 


till they are ſet a going by ſome Paragraph in a New 
Such Perſons are very acceptable to a young Ai 
for they deſire no more in any thing but to be 
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of Reflection, and peruſed my Papers like Spectators 
ther than Readers, But there is 0 title Pleaſure in Et 
quiries that ſo nearly concern our ſelves, (it being tt 
your way-in-the World to Fame, to be too anxious + 
: it) that upon the whole I reſolved for the future to 
go on in my ordinary Way; and without too much Fer 
or Hope about the Buſineſs of Reputation, to be ven 
careful of the Deſign of my Actions, but very negligent 
of the Conſequences of them. 

IT is an-endleſs and frivolous Purſuit to act by any 
other Rule than the Care of ſatisfying our own Minds i 
what we do. One would think a ſilent Man, who cor- 
cerned himſelf with no one breathing, ſhould be ver 
little liable to Miſrepreſentations; and yet I remember | 
was once taken up for a Jeſuit, for no other Reaſon but 


my profound Taciturnity. It is from d Mee the 


A mw 
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o be out of Harm's Way, I have ever ſince affected 
| awds. He who comes into Aſſemblies only to gratifie 
is Curiofity, and not to make a Figure, enjoys the 
WPleaſures of Retirement in a more exquiſite Degree, 
than he poſſibly could in his Cloſer; the Lover, the Am- 
bitious, and the Miſer, are followed thither * worſe 
Crowd than any they can withdraw from. To be exempt 
from the Paſſions with which others are tormented, is 
he only pleaſing Solitude. I can very juſtly ſay with 
the ancient Stage, I am never leſs alone than when alone. 
As Iam inſignificant to the Company in publick Places, 
and as it is viſible I do not come thither as moſt do, to 
ſhew my ſelf; I gratific the Vanity of all who 
to make an Appearance, and have often as kind Looks 
from well dreſſed Gentlemen and Ladies, as a Poet 
would beſtow upon one of his Audience. There are ſo 
many Gratifications attend this publick ſort of Obſcurity, 
that ſome little Diſtaſtes I daily receive have loſt their 
Anguiſh; and I did the other Day, without the leaſt 
Diſpleaſure, overhear one ſay of me, That ſtrange Fel- 
low; and another anſwer, 1 have known the Fellow's 
Face theſe twelve Years, and ſo muſt you; but I believe 
you are the firſt ever ask'd who he was. There are, I 
muſt confeſs, many to whom my Perſon is as well 
known as that of their neareſt Relations, who give 
themſelves no further Trouble about calling me by my 
Name or Quality, but ſpeak of me very currently by 
Mr. Mhat-d ye call him. 

To make up for theſe trivial Diſadvanfages, I have 
the high Satisfaction of beholding all Nature with an un- 
prejudiced Eye; and having nothing to do with Mens Paſ- 
ſions or Intereſts, I can with the greater Sagacity conſi- 
der their Talents, Manners, Failings, and Merits. 

IT is remarkable, that thoſe who want any one 
Senſe, poſſeſs the others with greater Force and Viva- 
eity.. Thus my Want of, or rather Reſignation of Speech, 
gives me all the Advantages of a dumb Man. I have, 
methinks, a more than ordinary Penetration in Seeing; 
and flatter my ſelf that I have looked into the Higheſt 
and Loweſt of Mankind, and make ſhrewd Gueſles, 
without being admitted to their Converſation, at the 
inmoſt Thoughts and Reflections of all whom _ 
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bold. It is from hence that A* ill Fortune bas ng 
manner of Force towards 2 44 Judgment. I ſce 
Men flouriſhing i in Courts, and — ing in Jayls, with 
out being prejudiced from their Circumſtances to ther 
Favour or vantage; but from their inward Manner 
of bearing — Condition, often pity the Proſperous, aod 
admire the Unhappy. 

THOSE who converſe with the Dumb, know from 
the Turn of their Eyes, and the Changes of their Coun- 
tenance, their Sentiments of the Objects before them. 
have indulged my Silence to ſuch a' — that 
the few who are intimate with me, anſwer my Smiles 
with concurrent Sentences, and a argue to the very Point 
I ſhaked my Head at without my peaking. Witt. Ho 
NEYCOMB Was very entertaining the other Night at 
a Play, to a Gentleman who fat on his right Hand, while 
I was at his Left. The Gentleman believed WII L. was 
talking to himſelf, when upon my looking with prez 
Approbation at a young thing in a Box before us, he aid, 
I am quite of another Opinion. She has, I will - 
low, a very pleaſing Aſpect, but methinks that Sim 
0 plicity m her Countenance is rather childiſh „ 
* When I obſerved her a ſecond time, he 


ther; fo 


3 
as 
D 


t her Dreſs is very becoming, but 
te Me t of ther: Choice owing to her fs 
for t wor tr be, 1 1 Beauty to 
be as much to be commended for the Elegance of 
her Dreſs, as a Wit for that of his z yet 
if the has ft olen the Colour of her Ri om + 
-* nother, or had Advice about her Trimanings, I ſhall 
not allow her the Praiſe of Dreſs, any more than 
would call a Plagiary an Author. When I threw my 
Eye towards the next Woman to her, WII I. ſpoke what 
I] looked, according to his Romantick ane ig 
the following Manner. 
* BEHOLD, you who dare, that charming V irgin 

* Behold the Beauty of her Perſon chaſtiſed by the lu- 
* nocence of her Thoughts. Chaſtity, Good-Nature, and 
Affability, are the Graces that play in her Countenance; 
* ſhe knows ſhe is handſome, but ſhe knows ſte is good. 
* Conſcious Beauty adorned with conſcious Virtue! 


* What a Spirit is there in thoſe Eyes! What a _— 
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ſence. At the ſame time I ſhall not think my ſelf obliped, 
by this Promiſe, to conceal any falſe-Proteftations which te 
I obferve made by Glances in publick Aſſemblies; but WM, 
endeavour to make both Sexes appear in their Conduct Wil 5/ 
what they are in their Hearts. By this means, Love, du- WW 
ring ths Time of my Speculations, ſhall be carried on p 
with the fame Sincerity as any other Affairs of leſs Con- ri 
fideration, As this is the greateſt Concern, Men ſpal to 
be from henceforth liable to the greateſt ReproahWT 
for Misbehaviour in it. Falſhood in Love ſhall here - D 
after bear a blacker Aſpect, than Infidelity in Friend- 
ſhip, or Villany in Buſineſs. For this great and good 
End, all Breaches againſt that noble Paſſion, the Coe. 
ment of Society, ſhall be ſeverely examined. But thi 
and all other Matters looſely hinted at now, and in my 
former Papers, ſhal! have their proper Place in my fol. 
lowing Diſcourſes: The preſent Writing is only to ad 
moniſhithe World, that they ſhall not find me an idle 
but a buſie Spectator. | 


P . 
Tueſday, March 6. 


Spectatum admiſf riſum teneatis? ----- Hor, 

N Opera may be allowed to be | extravagant 

ly laviſh in its Decorations, as its only D 
fin is to gratifie the Senſes, and keep up 
indolent Attention in the Audience. Common Sen 
however requires, that there ſhould be nothing in ti 
Scenes and Machines which may appear Childiſh an AQ 
Abſurd. How would the Wits of King Charles's Ti 
have laughed to have ſeen Nicolini expoſed to a Ten 
peſt in Robes of Ermin, and failing in an open Ba 
upon a Sea of Paſte-board? What a Field of Raill 
would they have been let into, had they been ente 
tained with painted Dragons ſpitting Wild- fire, er 
chanted Chariots drawn by Flanders Mares, and real Ci 
- Cades in artificial Land-skips? A little Skill in Criticilt 
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would inform us, that Shadows and Realities ought not 
to be mixed her in the ſame Piece; and that the Scenes 
which are deſigned as the Repreſentations of Nature, 
ſhould be filled with Reſemblances, and not with the 
Things themſelves. If one would repreſent a wide Cham- 
pian Country filled with Herds and Flocks, it would be 
ridiculous to draw the Country only upon the Scenes, and 
to crowd ſeveral Parts of the Stage with Sheep and Oxen, 
This is joining together Inconſiſtencies, and making the 
Decoration partly real and partly imaginary. I would re- 
commend what I have here ſaid, to the Directors, as well 
as to the Admirers of our Modern O 

AS | was — in the Streets about a Fortnight ago: 
I aw an ordinary Fellow carrying a Cage full of little 
Birds upon his Shoulder; and, as Fm wonderivg with 
my ſelf what Uſe he would put them to, he was met ve- 
ry luckily by an Acquaintance, who had the ſame Curio- 
ity. Upon his asking him what he had upon his Shoul- 
der, he told him, that he had been buying Sparrows for 
the Opera. Sparrows for the Opera, fays his Fiend, lick- 
ing his Lips, what are they to be roaſted? Noy no, fays 
the other, they are to enter towards the End of the firſt 
AQ, and to fly about the Stage. | 

THIS ſtrange Dialogue awakened my Curioſity fo 
far, that I immediately bought the Opera, by which 
means I perceived that the Sparrows were to act the part 
of Singing Birds in a delightful Grove; though upon a 
nearer Enquiry I found the Sparrows put the ſame Trick 
upon the Audience, that Sir Martin Mar- ail practiſed up- 
on his Miſtreſs; for though they flew in Sight, the Mu- 
ſick proceeded from a Conſort of Flagellets and Bird- calls 
which were planted behind the Scenes. At the ſame Time 
I made this Diſcovery, I found by the Diſcourſe of the 
Actors, that there were great Deſigns on foot for the 
Improvement of the Opera; that it had been propoſed to 
break down a part ot. the Wall, and to ſurprize the Au- 
dience with a Party of an hundred Horſe, and that there 
was actually a Project of bringing the New-River into 
the Houſe, to be employed in Jetteaus and Water-works. 

This Project, as I have fince heard, is poſt-poned till the 
Summer-Seaſon; when it is thought the Coolneſs that 
i proceeds from Fountains and Caſcades will be more * 
0 cept 2 
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ceptable and refreſhing to People of Quality. In the 
mean time, to find Wa more agreeable Entertainment 
for the Winter-Seaſon, the Opera of Rinaldo is filled 
with Thunder and Lightning, Illuminations and Fire- 
works; which the Andience may look without 
catching Cold, and indeed without much Danger of be- 
ing burnt; for there are ſeveral Engines filled with Wa. 
ter, and ready to play at a Minute's warning, in caſe 
any ſuch Accident ſhould happen. However, as I have 
a very great Friendſhip for the Owner of this Theatre, I 
hope that he has been wiſe enough to mare his Houſe be-. 
fore he would let this be ated in it. | 

IT is no wonder, that thoſe Scenes ſhould be 
furprizing, which were contrived by two Poets of dif. 
ferent Nations, and raiſed by two Magicians of different 
Sexes, Armida (as we are told in the Argument) was 
an Amazoian Enchantreſs, and poor Signior Caſſani ( 
we learn from the Perſons repreſented) a Chriſtian Conjurer 
(Mago Chriſtiane.) I muſt confeſs I am much puzz ed 
to find how an Amazon ſhould be v in the Black 
Art, or how a good Chriſtian, for ſuch is the Part of the 
Magician, ſhould deal with the Devil. 

T O confider the Poets after the Conjurers, [ 
ſhall give you 2 Taſte of the Italian, from the firſt Lines 
of his Preface. Ecroti, benigno Lettore, un Parto 4 
poche Sere, che fe ben nato di Notte, non 9 perd aborto 4 
Tenebre, ma ſi fara conoſcere Figilio d' Apollo con qual: 
Raggio di Parnaſſe. Behold, gentle Reader, the Birth of 
few Evenings, r the Offpring of the Night, 
is not the Abortrue of Darkneſs, but will make i 4 
' known to be the Son of Apollo, with a certain Ray of Par 
naſſus. He afterwards proceeds to call Minheer Hendil 
the Orpbeus of our Age, and to acquaint us, in the fame 
Sublimity of Style, that he compoſed this Opera in a Fort. 
night. Such are the Wits, to whoſe Taſtes we ſo am- 
bitiouſly conform our ſelves. The Truth of it is, t 
fineſt Writers among the Modern Iralians, expreſs t 
ſelves in ſuch a florid Form of Words, and ſuch tedious 
Circumlocutions, as are uſed by none but Pedants in 
our own Country; and at the fame time fill their Wn 
tings with ſuch poor Imaginations and Conceits, as out 
_ Youtkis are aſhamet! of before they have been two Yeaiſhae 
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t the Univerſity, Some may be apt to think that it is 
he Difference of Genius which produces this Difference 
a the Works of the two Nations; but to ſhew there is 
othing in this, if we look into the Writings of the old 
[ralians X Lo, as Cicero 2 n * 2 that 
he Engliſh Writers in their way inki ex- 
. 8 reſemble thoſe Authors much more 
han the 


Deen 
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Modern 1:alians pretend to do. And as for the 
oct himſelf, from whom the Dreams of this Opera are 
en, I' muſt entirely agree with Monſieur Boileas, that 
ne Verſe in Virgil is worth all the Clincant or Tinſel of 


14%. 

ton to return to the Sparrows; there have been ſo 
many Flights of them let looſe in this Opera, that it is 
1 r e 
dt $ t make their Entrance in very 
moi a fin > Scenes, Þ 0040 be oa Shiegt fa's 
dy's Bed-Chamber, or pearching upon a King's Throne; 
eſides the Inconveniencies which the Heads of the Audi- 
nce may ſometimes ſuffer from them. I am credibly in for- 
ned, that there was once a Deſign of caſting into an 
peta the Story of Whittington and his Cat, and that in 


rder to it, there had been 8 great Quantity 
oprietor o 
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f Mice; but Mr. Rich, the Play-houſe, 
ery prudently confidered that it would be impoſlible for 
de Cat to kill them all, and that] gently the 
rinces of the Stage might be as much inteſted with 
ice, as the Prince of the Iſland was before the Cat's 
rival upon it; for which Reaſon he would not per- 
it it to be Acted in his Houſe, And indeed I cannot 
lame him: for, as he ſaid "wy well u that Occa- 
Y 


on, I do not hear that an the P in our 
Ppera pretend to equal the famous Pied Piper, who made 
or the Mice of a great Town in Germany follow his Mu» 
am-Wck; and by that means cleared the Place of thoſe little 
tneWoxious Animals. 

e BEFORE I difmiſs this Paper, I muſt inform my 
1WMeader, that I hear there is a Treaty on foot with Low 
s Wi» and Fife (who will be appointed Gardeners of the 
NrFlay-bouſe) to furniſh the of Rinaldo and Armida 
th an Orange-Grove ; that the next time it is 


N 


att 


the Sipging Birds will be Perſonated * 
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Tits: The Undertakers being reſolved to ſpare neither 


" Pains nor Money for the Gratification of the Audi 
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| Credebant hoc grande Nefas, & Morte piaudum, 
Si Furvenis Vetulo non aſſurrexerat — Juv. 


F Know no Evil under the Sun ſo great as the Abuſe of 
1 the Underſtanding, and yet there is no one Vice more 

common. It has difſuſed it felf through both Sexe: 
and all Qualities of Mankind, and there 1s hardly tha 
Perſon to be found, who is not more concerned for the 
Reputation of Wit and Senſe, than Honeſty and Virtue 
But this unhappy Aﬀectation of being Wiſe rather than 
Honeſt, Witty than Good-natur'd, is the Source of moſt 
of the ill Habits of Life. Such falſe Impreſſions are owing 
to the abandoned Writings of Men of Wit, andthe mw 
Imitation of the teſt of Mankind. 

FOR this Reaſon Sir RocBr was ſay ing laſt Night 
That he was of Opinion none but Men of fine Parts d 
ſerve to be The Reflections of ſuch Men are ſ 
delicate upon all Occurrences which they are conc er 
in, that they ſhould be expoſed to more than ordinar 
Infamy and Puniſhment for offending againſt ſuch quick 
Admonitions as their own Souls give them, and blunting 
the fine Edge af their Minds in ſuch a Manner, that they 
are no more ſhocked at Vice and Foy, than Men o 
ſlower Capacities. There is no greater Monſter in Being, 

than a very if Man of great Parts: He lives like a Man 
in a Palſy, with one Side of him dead. While perhap 
he enjoys the Satisfaction of Luxury, of Wealth, of Am 
bition, he has loſt the Taſte of Good-will, of Friendſhip, 
of Innocence. Scarecrow, the Beggar in Lincolns- Imy 
Fields, who diſabled himſelf in his Right Leg, and as 
Alms all Day to get himſelf a warm Supper and a Trull 
at Night, is not half ſo defpicable a Wretch as ſuch ah 
Man of Senſe, The Beggar bas no Reliſl; above Sens 
3 tions 
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ons; he finds Reſt more agrecable than Motion; and 
hile he has a warm Fire and his Doxy, never reflects 
hat he deſerves to be whipped. Every Man who termi- 
ates his Satisfactions and Enjoyments within the Supply 
f his owyn Neceſſities and Paſſions, is, ſays Sir Roc E RN,. 
my Eye as poor a Rogue as Scarecrow. But, continued 


e, for the Loſs of publick and 2 Virtue, we are 
xcholden to your Men of Parts forſooth; it is with them 


o matter what is done, ſo it be done with an Air. But 
> me, who am ſo whimſical in a corrupt Age as to act 
ccording to Nature and Reaſon, a ſelfiſh Man, in the 
oft ſhining Circumſtance and Equipage, appears in the 
ame Condition with the Fellow above-mentioned, but 
hore contemptible, in Proportion to what more he 
obs the Publick of and enjoys above him. I lay it down 
herefore for a Rule, That the whole Man is to move to- 
ether; that every Action of any Importance, is to have 
Proſpect of publick Good; and that the general Ten- 
lency of our indifferent Actions, ought to be agreeable 
o the Dictates of Reaſon, of Religion, of good Breeds 
ng; without this, a Man, as I before have hinted, is hop- 
ding inſtead of walking, he is not in his entire and ** 
der Motion. | | 4 
WHILE the honeſt Knight was thus bewildering 
jimſelf in good Starts, I looked intentively upon him, 
vhich made bim, I thought, collect his Mind a little. 
hat I am at, ſays he, is to repreſent, That I am of 
pinion, to poliſh our Underſtandings and neglect our 
anners, is of all things the moſt inexcuſable, Reafon 
ould govern Paſſion, but inſtead of that, you ſee, it 
s often ſubſervient to it; and as unaccountable as one 
ould think it, a wiſe Man is not always a good Man. 
his Degeneracy is not only the Guilt of particular Per- 
ons, but at ſome times of a whole People; and per- 
aps it may appear upon Examination, that the moſt po- 
ite Ages are the leaſt vistuous. This may be attributed 
d the Folly of admitting, Wit and Learning as Merit in 
bemſelves. without conſidering the Application of them. 
By this Means it becomes a Rule, not fo much to regard 
vhat we do, as how we do it. But this falſe Beauty will 
ot paſs upon Men of honelt Minds and true Taſte. Sir 
2 | 5 Richard 
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Richard Blackmore ſays, with as much good Senſe as Vir- 
tue, It is # mighty Di and Shame to employ excellent 
Faculties and dance of Wit to humour and pleaſe Men 
in their Vices and Follies. The great Enemy of Mankind. 
notwithſlanding his Wit and Angelick Faculties, is the moſ 
olious Being in the whole Creation. He goes on ſoon aftcr 
to Ny very generouſly, That he undertook the writing 
of bis Poem to reſcue the Muſes out of the Hand: of R 
wiſhers, to reſtore them to their ſweet and chaſte Manſions, 
and to angage them in an kitable to their Dig- 

ty. This certaiol ht to be Purpoſe of every 
Man who appears in Publick, and whoever does nor pro- 
ceed that Foundation, injures his Country as faſt 
as he ſucceeds in his Studies. When Modeſty ceaſes to 
be the chief Ornament of one Sex, and Integrity of the 


\ 


other, .. 
ever after without Rules to guide 8 in what 
is really becoming and ornamental, Nature and Reaſon. 


direct one thing, Paſſion and Humour another: To fol- 
low the Dictates of the two latter, is going into a Road 
that is both endleſs, and intricate; when we purſue the 
other, our Paſſage is delightful, and what we aim 2 
ealily attainable. 

I do not doubt but England is at preſent as polite 1 
Nation as any in the World; but any Man who thinks 
can eaſily ſee, that the Afſectation of being Gay and in 
Faſhion, has very Nl 
Religion. Is there any thing ſo juſt, as that Mode and 
Gallantry ſhould be built upon exerting our ſelves in what 
is proper and agreeable to the Inſtitutions of Juſtice and 
Piety 2 And yet is there any more com- 
mon than that we run in perfect Contradi to them? 
All which is ſupported by no other Pretenſion, than that 
it is done with what we call a good Grace. 

NOTHING ought to be held laudable or beco 
ing, but what Nature it felf ſhould 


pt Tranſition to the Mention of this Vice 

y other, in order to introduce a little Story, 
hich I think a pretty Inſtance that the moſt polite Age i 
of being the moſt vicious. | 


AT 
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© I happened at Athens, during a publick Repreſenta- 


4 tion of ſome Play exhibited in Honour of the Common- 
„wealth, that an old Gentleman came too late for a 
Pace ſuitable to his Age and Quality. Many of the 
i 10u"g Gentle men who obſerved the Difficulty and Con- 
| fuſion he was in, made Signs to him that they would 
er 8 

n accommodate him if he came where they ſate: The 
"28 good Man buftled through the Crowd accordingly ; but 
* vyhen he came to the Seats to which he was invited, the 
„est was to fit cloſe, and expoſe him, as he ſtood out 
. of Countenance, to the whole Audience. The Frolick 
1 went round all the Athenian Benches. But on thoſe 
n Occaſions there were alſo particular Places aſſigned for 
offs Foreigners: When the good Man skulked towards the 
nel Boxes appointed for the Lacedemonians, that honeſt Peo- 
del ple, more virtuous than polite, roſe up all to a Man, 
ba 20d with the preateſt Reſpect received him among 


them. The Athenians being ſuddenly touched with a 
Senſe of the Spartan Virtue and their own Degeneracy, 
gave a Thunder of Applauſe; and the old Man cry'd 
"he bY Cut, The Athenians underſtand what is good, but the La- 
cedemonians practiſe it, R 
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Somnia, terrores magices, miracula, Sagas, 
Nothurnos l:mures, portentaque Theſſals rides? Hor, 


OING Yeſterday to Dine with an old Acquain- 
tance, I had the Misfortune to find his whole Fa- 
mily very much dejected. Upon asking him the 
Occaſion of it, he told me that his Wife had dreamt a 
ſtrange Dream the Night before, which they were afraid 
portended ſome Misfortune to themſelves or to their 
Children. At her coming iato the Room I obſerved _ 
a ſettled Melancholy in her Countenance, which I 
ſhould have been troubled for, had I not heard from 


whence it proceeded, We were no ſooner fat down 
Vol. I. C but 
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but, after having looked upon me a little while, My Dear, 


(fays ſhe, turning to her Husband) now ſee the 
— that was in the Candle # Nigbe. ods after 


this, as they began to talk of Family Affairs, a little Boy 


at the lower end of the Table told her, that he was to 
go into Join-hand on Thurſday. Thurſday ? (ſays ſhe) 
wo Child if it pleaſe God, you ſhall not begi Childer- 


mas day; tell your Writing-Maſter that Friday will be ſoon 


enough. I was reflecting with my ſelf on the Oddneſs 
of her Fancy, and wondering that any Body would eſta- 
bliſh it as a Rule to loſe a Day in every Week. In the 
midſt of theſe my Muſings, ſhe deſired me to reach her a 
little Salt upon the Point of my Knife, which I did in 
ſuch a Trepidation and Hurry of Obedience, that I let it 

by the Way; at which ſhe immediately ſtartled, 
and faid it fell towards her. Upon this I looked very 
blank; and, obſerving the Concern of the whoke 
Table, to conſider my ſelf, with ſome Confuſion, 
as a Perſon that had brought a Difaſter upon the Fa- 
mily. The Lady however recovering ber ſelf, after a 
little Space, faid ro her Husband, with a Sigh, My Dear, 
Misfortunes never come ſmgle, My Friend, I found, ated 
but an Under-Part at his Table, and being a Man of 
more Good-rature than Underſtanding, thinks himſelf 
obliged to fall in with all the Paſſions and Humours 
of his Yoke-Fellow: Do not you remember, Child, (ſays the) 


that the Tidgecn- houſe fell the 44 that ary carts 
lefs Wench ſpilt the 2. upon the Tab Tes, (fays he) My 
t 


Bear, and the next Poſi brought us an Account of 
Battle of Almanza, The Reader may gueſs at the 
Figure I made, after having done all this Miſchief, ef, I 
Giſpatched my Dinner as ſoon as I could, with my uſual 
Taciturnity; when, to my utter Confuſion, the Lady 
ſeeing me quitting my Knife and Fork, and laying 
them acroſs one another upon my . Plate, defired me 
that I would humour her ſo far as to take them out of 
that Figure, and place them Side by Side. What the 
Abſurdity was which J had committed I did not know, 
but I ſuppoſe there was ſome traditienary Superſtiti- 
on in it; and therefore, in Obedience to the Lady of the 
Houſe, I diſpoſed of my Knife and Fork in two 75 
. 
f m 
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hem in for the future, tho I do not know any Reaſon 


or it. 

IT is not difficult for a Man to ſee that a Perſon has 
conceived an Averſion to him, For my own Part, I 
quickly found, by the Lady's Looks, that ſhe rzgarded me 

s a very odd kind of Fellow, with an unfortunate AG 
pect. For which Reaſon I took my Leave immediato- 
ly after Dinner, and withdrew to my own Lodgings. 
Upon my Return Home, I fell into a profound Con- 
templation on the Evils that attend theſe ſuperſtitious 
Follies of Mankind; how they ſubject us to imaginary 
Afflictions, and additional Sorrows, that do not proper- 
ly come within our Lot, As if the natural Calamities 
of Life were not ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt in- 
different Circumſtances into Misfortunes, and ſuffer as 
much from trifling Accidents, as from real Evils. I have 
known the ſhooting of a Star ſpoil a Night's Reſt 3 and 
have ſcen a Man in Love grow pale and loſe his Appe- 
tite, upon the plucking of a Merry-thought. A Screech- 
Owl at Midnight has alarmed a Family more than a 
Band of Robbers ; nay, the Voice of a Cricket hath truck 
more Terror than the Roaring of a Lion. There is no- 
thing ſo inconſiderable, which may not appear dreadful to 
an Imagination that is filled with Omens and Progno- 
ſticks. A ruſty Nail, or a crooked Pin, ſhoot up into 
Prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixt Aſſembly, that was 
full of Noiſe and Mirth, when on a ſudden an old Wo- 
man unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us in 
Company. This Remark ſtruck a pannick Terror into 
ſeveral who were preſent, inſomuch that one or two of 
the Ladies were going to leave the Room; but a Friend 
of mine taking notice that one of our female Compa- 
nions was big with Child, affirmed there were fourteen 
in the Room, and that, inſtead of portending one of 
the Company ſhould dic, it plainly foretold one of them 
ſhould be born, Had not my Friend found this Ex- 
pedient to break the Omen, I queſtion not but half the 
. in the Company would have fallen ſick that very 

ight. . 

AN Old Maid, that is troubled with the Vapours, 
produces infinite Ons of this kind 7.98 her 

. | 


riends 
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Friends and Neighbours. I know a Maiden Aunt of agrext 
Family, who is one of theſe Antiquated Sibyls, that fore. 
bodes and propheſies from one end of the Year to the 
other. She is always ſeeing Apparitions, and hearing 
Death-Watches; and was the other Day almoſt frighted 
out of her Wits by the great Houſe-Dog, that howled in 
the Stable at a time when ſhe hy ill of the Tooth-ach, 
Such an extravagant Caſt of Mind engages Multitudes of 
People, not only in impertinent Terrors, but in ſupernu- 
merary Duties of Life; and ariſes from that Fear and Ig- 
norance Which are natural to the Soul of Man. The Hor- 
yor with which we entertain the Thoughts of Death (or 
indeed of any future Evil) and the Uncertainty of its Ap. 
oach, fill a melancholy Mind with innumerable Appre- 
fions and Suſpicions, and conſequently diſpoſe it to the 
Obſervation of ſuch groundleſs Prodigies and Predictions. 
For as it is the chief Concern of Wiſe-Men, to retrench 
the Evils of Life by the Reaſonings of Philoſophy; it is 
the Employment of Fools to multiply them by the Senti- 
ments of Superſtition. 
FOR my own Part, I ſhould be very much troubled 


were I endowed with this Divining Quality, — it 


Nould inform me truly of every thing that can me. 
I would not anticipate the Reliſh of any Happinets, nor 
feel the Weight of any Miſery, before it actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortiſying my Soul againſt theſe 
gloomy Preſages and Terrors of Mind, and that is, by ſe- 
curing to my ſelf the Friendſhip and Protection of that 
Being who diſpoſcs of Events, and governs Futurity. He 
ſees at one View, the whole Thread of my Exiſtence, 
not only that Part of it which I have already paſſed 
through, but that which runs forward into all the Depths 
of Eternity. When I lay me down to Sleep, I recom- 
mend my {elf to his Care; when I awake, I give my felf 
up to his Direction. Amidſt all the Evils that threaten 
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me, I will look up to him for Help, and queſtion not but: 
He will either avert them, or turn them to my Advanrage. MW* 1 
Though I know neither the Time nor the Manner of the 
Death I am to die, I am not at all ſolicitous about it; be- 
Tauſe I am ſure that he knows them both, and tliat he will * 


not fail to comfort and ſupport me under them. Cr 
| Friday, 
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No g. Friday, March 9. 


At Venus obſcuro gradientes aere ſep/it, 
Et multo Nebula circum Dea fudit amitlu; i 
Cernere ne quis eos Virg. 


Shall here communicate to the World a couple of Let- 
ters, which I believe will give the Reader as good an 
Entertainment as any that I am able to furniſh bim 

with, and therefore ſhall make no Apology for them. 


To the SPECTATOR, (5c. 


SIX. | 
0 | fon one of the Directors of the Society for the Re- 
formation of Manners, and therefore think my 
it “ {cif a proper Perſon for your Correſpondence. I have 
ne. thoroughly examined the preſent State of Religion in 
1or G-e,ꝙ Britain, and am able to acquaint you with the 
| * predominant Vice of every Marker-Town in the, whole 
eſe “ Iſland. I can tell you the Progreſs that Virtue has made 
ſe- in all our Cities, Boroughs, and Corporations; and 
hat © know as well the evil Practices that are commited in 
He * Berwick or Exeter, as what is done in mp own Family. 
ce, In a word, Sir, I have my Correſpondents in the re- 
ed BY © moteſt Parts of the Nation, who Lud me up punctu- 
rhs al Accounts from time to time of all the little Irregula- 
m- * rities that fall under their Notice in their ſeyeral Di- 
elf WM ſtricts and Diviſions. . 
en * I am no leſs acquainted with the particular Quart 
ut WH © and Regions of this great Town, than with the diffe- 
pe, rent Parts and Diſtributions of the whole Nation. I 
the can deſcribe every Pariſh by its Impieties, and can tell 
ve- WM © you in which ef our Streets Lewdneſs prevails, which 
vill WY © Gaming has taken the Poſſeſſion of, and where Drunken- 
Cg neſs has got the better of them both. When I am di- 
* {poſed to raiſe a Fine for the Poor, I know the Lanes 
C 3 and 


4 v8. * 4 * 
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I = + **-xinued with Additions and Improvements. As all the 


4 * I we are rightly informed, oaks that ave ol 
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* and Allies that are inhabited by common Swearer, 
* When I would the Hoſpital of Bridewell and 
improve the Hempen Manufacture, I am very well ac. 
© quainted with all the Haunts and Reſorts of Female 
Night- wyalkers. 
AFTER this ſhort Account of my ſelf, I muſt le 
* you know, that the Deſign of this Paper is to 2 
x 1 of a certain irregular Aſſembly 

= falls very properly under your Obſervation, eſpe- 

ly ſince the Perſons it is compoſed of are Criminal; 
4 be far the Animadverſions of our Society, 
1 mean, Sir, the Midnight „ Which has of lat 
been very tiy held in one of the moſt conſpicy 
'* ous Parts of the Town, and which I hear will be con- 


"who compoſe this lawleſs Aſſembly are mal: 
*.qued, we dare not attack any of them in our Way, lf 
„ Fre hould fend . Woman © Quality to Bridewell, or a 
Peer of Great Britam to the Counter: Beſides thet, their 
Numbers are ſo very great, that I am afraid they would 
de able to rout our whole F we wen 
2 ied with all our Guard of Both 
-< theſe Reaſons, which ſecure them from our Authority, 
* make them obnoxious to yours; As both their Diſꝑuiſt 
* and their Numbers will give no particular Perſon Rez 
« ſon to think himſelf affronted by you. 


. © ſerved by this new Society are wonderfully contrivet 
for the Advancement of m. The Women ei 
ther come by themſelves, or are introduced by Friends 
Vho are obliged to quit them, upon their firſt Entrance, 
to the Converſation of any Body that addreſſes himfclf 
to them. ary — Rooms — oe the Partie: 
* may retire, pleaſe, ſnewy es by Con- 
« ſent. Whiſpers, Nods, and Embraces, are 
* the innocent Freedoms of the Place. In ſhort, the 
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* titude of both Sexes from meeting her in  dan- 
* deſtine a Manner, I am "_ 
Tour humble Servaxt, 
and Fellow-Labourer, 


T. B. 


Not long after the Peruſal of this Letter, I received 
another upon the ſame Subject; which, by the Date and 
Style of it, I take to be written by ſome young Templer. 


SIX, Midgale-Temple, 1710-11. 

HEN a Man has been puilty of any Vice or 
eW | y 

* Folly, I think the Artonement he can 
* make for it, is to warn others not to fall into the like. 
* In order to this I muſt acquaint you, that ſome time 
in February laſt I went to the Tueſdays Maſquerade, 
Upon my firſt going in I was atttcked by half a Dozen 
* female Quakers, who ſeemed willing to adopt me for 
* a Brother; but upon a nearer Examination I found the 
* were a Siſterhood of Coquets diſguiſed in that 22 
Habit. I was ſoon after taken out to dance, and, as I 
* fancied, by a Woman of the firſt Quality, for ſhe was 
very tall, and moved gracefully. As ſoon as the Minuet 
vas over, we ogled one another through our Maſques; 
* and as I m very well read in Muller, I repeated to her 
the four following Verſes out of his Poem to Yandike. 


The beedleſs Lover does not know 

Whoſe Eyes they are that wound him ſo 3 
But confounded with thy Art 

Enguires her Name that has his Heart. 


«I ced theſe Words with ſuch a languiſhing Air 
that I had ſome Reaſon co conclude I had made a Con- 
* queſt. She told me that ſhe hoped my Face was not 
* akin to my Tongue; and looking upon her Watch, I 
* accidentally diſcoyered the Figure of a Coronet on the 
back Part of_it. I was ſo tranſported with the Thought 
* of fuch an Amour, that I plied her from one Room to 
« another with all the Gallantries I could invent; and at 


84 * length 
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length brought things to ſo happy an Iſſue, that I Þþ 


* yain young Coxcombs as my ſelf, I do beartily give 
« you Leave, Iam, SIR, 
2 Your moſt humble Admirer, 
; B. L. 
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gave me a private Meeting the next Day, without Pag 
or Footman, Coach or Equipage. My Heart danced i ' 
KRaptures; but I had not lived in this golden Dream + y 
* bovethree Days before I found good Reaſon to wih h 
that I had continued true to my Laundreſs. I hae 


= I 
* ſince heard, by a very great Accident, that this fine L.; 
© dy does not live fir on Covent-Garden, and that I am l 
* not the firſt Cully whom ſhe has paſſed her ſelf upon q 
for a Counteſs, . i 


* THUS, Sir, you ſee how I have miſtaken a Cloud 
for a Juno; and if you can make any uſe of this Ad- 
venture, for the Benefit of thoſe who may poſſibly be 2 


I deſign to viſit the next Maſquerade my ſelf, in the ſame 
Habit 1 wore at Grand Cairo; and till then ſhall ſuſpend 
my Judgment of this Midnight Entertainment. C 


n 
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Neg. Saturday, March 10. 
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Tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 0 
Perpetuam, ſævis inter ſe convenit urſis. Juv. We 
AN is faid to be a Sociable Animal, and, as' an lr. * 
ſtance of it, we may obſerve, that we take all R 
T 
th 
is 


Occaſions and Pretences of forming our ſelyes in- 
to theſe little Nocturnal Aſſemblies, which are common- 
1 known by the Name of Clubs. When a Sett of Men 
nd themſelves agree in any Particular, tho never ſo trivia 
they eſtabliſh themſelves into a kind of Fraternity, and 
meet once or twice a Week, upon the Accouut of ſuch 
a Fantaſtick Reſemblance. I know a conſiderable Market- 
Town, in which there was a Club of fat Men, that did 
not come together (as you may well ſuppoſe) to enter- 
xain one another with Sprightlineſs and Wit, but to keep 
One 
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gen one another in Countenance; The Room where the 
» Club met was ſomething of the largeſt, and had two En- 
P rrances, the one by a Door of a moderate Size, and the o- 

"BY ther by a Pair of Folding-doors. If a Candidate for this 
vi a Corpulent Club could make his Entrance through the firſt, 
e de was looked upon as unqualified ; but if he ſtuck in the 
L, Paſſage, and could not force his Way through it, the Fold- 

ing-doors were immediately thrown open for his Re- 
ception, and he was ſaluted as a Brother. I have hrard 
"OY that this Club, tho* it conliſted but of fifteen Perſons, 
weighed above three Tun, 

IN Oppoſitioa to this Society, there ſprung up ano- 
ther compoſed of Scare-crows and Skeletons, who being 
nel very meagre and envious, did all they could ro thwart the 
| Deſigns of their Bulky Brethren, whom they repreſented 
as Men of Dangerous Principles; till at length they work- 
ed them out of the Favour of the People, and conſequent» 
ly out of the Magiſtracy. Theſe Factions tore the Corpora- 
tion in Pieces for ſeveral Years, till at length they came to 
this Accommodation; that the two Bailiffs of the Town 
ſhould be annually choſen out of the two Clubs ; by which 
means the principal Magiſtrates are at this Day coupled like 
Rabbets, one fat and one lean. 

EVERY one has heardof the Club, or rather the 
Confederacy, of the Kings, This grand Alliance was 
formed 3 little after the Return of King Charles the Se- 
cond, and admitted into it Men of all Qualities and Pro- 
feſſions, provided they agreed in this Sir-name of King, 
which, as they imagined, ſufficiently declared the Own- 
ers of it to be altogether untainted with Republican and 
Anti- Monarchical Principles. 

A Chriſtian Name has likewiſe been often uſed as. a 
Badge of Diſtinction, and made the Occaſion of a Club. 
That of the George's, which uſed to meet at the Sign of 
the George, on St. George's Day, and {wear Before George, 
is (till freſh in every one's Memory. a 
4 THERE are at preſent in ſeyeral Parts of this City 
n what they call Srreet-Clabs, in which the chief Inhabitants 
0 * Street converſe together every Night. 1 $7 oY 
; upon m viring after Lodgings in Or mond. ſtreet, 
jo the Landlord, eo recommend that Quarter of the Lee 

1 
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told me, there was at that time a very good Club in it; 
he alſo to!'d me, upon further Diſcourſe with him, that 
two or three noifie ires, who were ſettled 
there the Year before, had confiderably funk the Price of 
Houſe-Rent; and that the Club (to prevent the like In- 
conveniencies for the future) had Thoughts of taking e. 
very Houſe that became vacant into their own Hands, 
till they had found a Tenant for it, of a ſociable Nature 
and good Converſation. 
THE Han- Drum Club, of which I was formerly an 
unworthy Member, was made up of very honeſt Gentle 
men, of peaceable Diſpoſitions, that uſed to fir together, 
ſmcak their Pipes, and fay nothing till Midnight. The 
Mam Club (as I am informed) is an ſnftitution of th 
ſame Natare, and as great an Enemy to Noiſe. 
AFTER thefe two innocent Societies, I cannot for. 
bear mentioning a very miſchievous one, that was erected 
in the Reign of King Charles the Second: I mean ts 
Club. of Duellifts, in which none was to be admitted tha 
had not fought his Man. The Preſident of it was ſaid ; 
to have killed half a dozen in fingle Combat; ard as fc 
the other Members, they took their Seats according to x 
the Number of their Slain, There was likewiſe e 
Table, for ſuch as had only drawn Blood, and ſhewau: 
kudable Ambition of taking the firſt Opportunity to qus- 
life themſelves for the firſt Table. This Club, confifting 
only of Men of Honour, did not continue long, moſt dt 
the Members of it being put to the Sword, or hanged, 
little after its Inſtitution. X n 
OUR Modern celebrated Clubs are founded upon : 
Eating and Drinking, which are Points wherein mol 
Men agree, and in which the Learned and Illiterate, the g 
Dull and the Airy, the Philoſopher and the Buffoon, can 
all of them bear a Part. The Xir-Cat it ſelf is faid tofff ; 
h 
L 
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have taken its Original from a Mutton-Pye. The Beef- 
2 3 Cn are —2 them averſe to 
ing an inking, if we ma a Judgment of 
ther from their reſpeRtive Titles. 5 
WHEN Men are thus knit together, by a Love 0 


_ 


Society, not a Spirit of Faction, don't meet to cen- 
fure or annoy thoſe that are abſent, but to enjoy 2 U 
4 ; 
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ther; When they are thus combined for their own Im- 
royement, or for the Good of others, or at leaft to relax 
themſelves from the Buſineſs of the Day, by an innocent 
and chearful Converſation, there may be ſomething very 
uſeful in theſe little Iriſtitutions and Eſtabliſhments. 
cannot forbear concluding this Paper with a Scheme 
of Laws that 1 met with upon a Wall in a little Ale- 
houſe: How I came thither I may inform my Reader 
at a more convenient time. Theſe Laws were enacted: 
by a - Knot of -Artizans and Mechanicks, who uſed to 
meer every Night; and as there is ſomething in them 
which gives us a pretty Picture of low Life, I ſhall tran- 
ſeribe them Word for Word. | 


RULES to be obſerved in the Two-Perny Club, erefed: 
in 1 the Preſervation of Friendſhip and good. 
Neig 


I. EVER Y Member at his firſt coming in ſhall lay; 
down his Two-Pence. 
II. EVERY Member ſhall fill his Pipe out of his own 


_ - 
III. IF any Member abſents himſelf he ſhall forfeit a 
Penny for the Uſe of the Club, unleſs in caſe of Sickneſs. 
or Impriſonment. 

IV. IF any Member ſwears or curſes, his Neighbour: 
may give him a Kick upon the Shins. 

V. IF any Member tells Stories in the Club that are 
not true, he ſhall forfeit for every third Lie an Half-- 


ny, f 
VI. TF any Member ſtrikes another wrongfully, he 
ſhall pay his Club for him: ; 
VII. IF any Member brings his Wife into the Club, 
he ſhall pay for whatever ſhe drinks or ſmoaks. 
VIII. IF any Member's Wife comes to fetch him 
— the Club, ſhe ſhall ſpeak to him without the 
r. | 
"IX. IF any Member calls another Cuckold, he ſhall be 
turned out of the Club. | 
X. NONE ſhall be admitted into the Club that is of 
the ſame Trade with goy Member of it, | 
| XI. NONE 


y 


may, if poſſible, both Ways find their Account in the Spe 


Starts of, Thought, I have reſolyed to refreſh their ble 
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. XI. NONE of the Club ſhalt have his Cloaths cr 
Shoes made or mended, but by a Brother- Member. 
. No Non- juror ſhall be capable of being a Mem. 
THE Morality of this little Club is guarded by ſuch 
wholeſome Laws and Penalties, that I queſtion not but 
my Reader will be as well pleaſed with them, as he 
would have been with the Leges Convivales of Ben. Fohn- 
ſon, the Regulations of an old Roman Club cited by Li- 
— or the Rules of a Sympoſium in an ancient Greek Au- 
. C 
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Non aliter uam qui adverſo vis flumine lembum 
Remigi ſbi : ſs brachia forte remiſit, 
Arque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus amni. Virg, 


T is with much Satisfaction that I hear this great Cit 
inquiring Day by Day after theſe my Papers, and re 
ceiving my Morning Lectures with a becoming Seri. 

ouſneſs and Attention, My Publiſher tells me, that there 
are already Three thouſand of them diſtributed every 
Day: So that if I allow Twenty Readers to every Paper, 
which I look upon as a modeſt Computation, I may 
reckon about Threeſcore Thouſand Diſciples in London and 
Weſtminſter, who 1 hope will take care to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the thoughtleſs Herd of their ignorant and 
unattentive Brethren. Since I have raiſed to my ſelf fo 
eat an Audience, I ſhall ſpare no Pains to make their 
oftrution agreeable, and their Diverſion uſeful. For 
which Reaſons I ſhall endeavour to enliven Morality with 
Wit, and to temper Wit with Morality, that my Rezders 
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culation of the Day, And to the End that their Virtue 
and Diſcretion may not be ſhort tranſient intermitting 


mor ict 
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mories from Day to Day, till I have recovered them out 
of that deſperate State of Vice and Folly into which the 
Age is fallen. The Mind that lies fallow but a ſingle 
Day, ſprouts up in Follies that are only to be killed by a 
conſtant and aſſiduous Culture. It was ſaid of Socratat, 
that he brought Philoſophy down from Heaven, to inha- 
bit among Men; and I ſhall be ambitious to have it faid 
of me, that I have brought Philoſophy out of Cloſets and 
Libraries, Schools and Colleges, to dwell in Clubs and Aſ- 
ſemblies, at Tea-Tables and in Coffee-Houſes, 

I would theretore in a very particular Manner recom- 
mend theſe my Speculations to all well-regulated Fami- 
lies, that ſet apart an Hour in every Morning for Tea and 
Bread and Butter ; and would earneſtly adviſe them for 
their Good to order this Paper to. be punQually ſerved 
up, and to be looked upon as a Part of the Tea Equi- 


3 SIR Francis Bacon. obſerves, that a well-written Book, 
compared with its Rivals and Antagoniſts, is like Moſes's 
Serpent, that immediately ſwallowed up and deyoured 
thoſe of the Zgytians. I ſhall not be ſo vain as to think, 

g that where the SYH CTA TOR appears, the other publick 
Prints will vaniſn; But ſhall leave it to my Reader's Con- 

ity fideration, whether, Is it not much better to be let into the 
Knowledge of ones ſelf, than to hear what paſſes in Mu 


hy covy or Poland; and to amuſe our ſelves with ſuch Wri- 
tings as tend to the wearing out of Ignorance, Paſſion and 


er Frejudice, than ſuch as naturally conduce to inflame 
er Hatreds, and make Enmities irreconcrable? 
way In the next Place I would recommend this Paper to 
the daily Peruſal of thoſe Gentlemen whom I cannot but 
confider as my good Brothers and Allies, I mean the Fra- 
dl ternity of Spectators, who live in the World without ha- 
ff ving any thing to do in it; and either by the Affluence 
en of their Fortunes, or Lazineſs of their Diſpoſitions. 
bare no other Buſineſs with the reſt of Mankind, but 
ih to look upon them. Under this Claſs of Men are 
— N al coptemplative Tradeſmen, titular 
pe. byhcians, Fellows of the Royal Society, Templers that 
are not given to be contentious, and Stateſmen that 


ne out of Bulinels; in ſhort, every one that conſiders 
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the World ts u Theatre, and deſires to form a right Judy. 
ment of thoſe vrho are the Actors on it. 
THERE is mother Set of Men that I muſt likewiſe 
lay a Claim to, whom I have lately called the Blanks of 
a3 being altogether unfurniſhed with Ideas, til 
the Buſinefs and Converſation of the Day has fupplic 
chem. I have often conſidered theſe Sools with u 
Eye of great Commiſeration, when I have heard then 
king the firſt Man they bave met with, whethe 
there was any News — w— — 8 
thering together Materials for Thinking. 
Perſons do nor know what To talk of, till about Tower * 
„Clock in the ing; for by Time they ai" 
pretty good Judges of the Weather, know which Way 
the Wind fits, and whether the Dutch Mail be come in, 
they lie at the Mercy of the hrſt Man they meet 
are grave or impertinent all the Day long, accord- 
to the Notions which they have imbibed in the Mor. 


| Chambers till tkey have read this Paper, and do pre 

miſe them that 1 will daily inſtill into them ſuch ſound 

| and wholeſome Sentiments, as ſhall have a good Etlect 
* on their Converſa ion for the enſuing twelve Hours. 

| - - BUT there are none to whom this will be 

more uſeful, than to the Female World. I baye often 

there has wo args — Sudan taken 

finding out proper Employments and Diverſions for the 

Fair ones. Their 2 ſeem contrived for them, 

rather as they are Women, than as they are reaſonable 

Creatures ; and are more adapted to the Sex than to the 

Species, The Toilet is their great Scene of Bufinch, 

And the right adjuſting of their Hair the principal Em. 

ment of their Lives. The fortmg of a Suit of Rib- 

„is reckon'd a very good Morning's Work; and if 

they make an Excurſion to a Mercer's or a Toy - hop. 

fo great a Fatigue makes them unfit for any thing elle 

all the Day after. Their more ſerious Occupations are 

Sowing and Embroidery, and their greateſt Drudpery 

the Preparation of Jellies and Sweet-meats. This, L fay, 

is the State of ordinary Women; tho 1 know there are 

Maltitudes of thoſe of a more elevated Life and ou 

O, 
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ſation, that move in an exalted Sphere of Knowledge 
and Virtue, that join all the Beauties of the Mind to the 
Ornaments: of Dreſs, and inſpire a kind of Awe. and Re- 
„as well as Love, into their Male-Beholders. I h 
to encreaſe the Number of theſe by Publiſhing this dai 
Paper, which I ſhall ways endea vo, to make an inno- 
cent if not an improving Entertainment, and by that 
Means at leaſt divert the Minds of my Female Readers 
from greater Trifles. At the Game Time, 2s 1 would 
fain give ſome fmiſhing Touches to thoſe which are al- 
ready the moſt beautiful Pieces in human Nature, I ſhall 
endeavour to point out all thoſe Imperfections that are 
the Blemiſhes, as well as thoſe Virtues which are the 
Embeliſhments, of the Sex. In the mean while I hope 


SA 


"1 theſe my gentle Readers, who have ſo much Time en. 
et cheir Hands, will not grudge throwing away a Quarter 
of an Hoyr in a Day on this Paper, ſince they may do it 
or WY without any Hindrance to Buſineſs. 


I know ſeveral of my Friends and Well-wiſhers are in 
great Pain for me, leſt I ſhould not be able to keep up 
the Spirit of a Paper which 1oblige my ſelf to furnith 
every Day: But to make them eaſie in this Particular, I 
will promiſe them faithfully to give it over as ſoon as IL 
grow dull. This I know will be Matter of great Raille-- 
ry to the ſmall Wits; who will frequently put me in mind 
of my Promiſe, deſire me to keep my Word, aſſure me 
that it is bigh Time to give over, with many other little- 
Pleaſantries of the like Nature, which Men of a little ſmart 
Genius cannot forbear throwing out againſt their beſt 
oil Friends, my ſuch a Handle given them of being 
of Wl witty. But let them remember that I do hereby enter 
ny Caveat againſt this Piece of Raillery. C 
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ſtinguiſh himſelf before a Woman of Arietra's Taſte and 


No rr. Tueſday, March 13. 
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Dat weniam cer vis, vexat cenſura columbus. Juv. 


RIETTA is viſited by all Perſons of both Sexe: 
who have any Petence to Wit and Gallantry. She 
is in that time of Life which is neither affectei 

with the Follies of Youth, or Infirmities of Age; and he 
Converſation is ſo mixed with Gaiety and Prudence, tha 
ſhe is agreeable both to the Young and the Old. He 
Behaviour 3s very frank, without being in the leaſt blam 
able; as fhe is out of the Tract of any amorous e 
ambitious Purſuits ot her own, her Viſitants entertain he 
with Accounts of themſelves very freely, whether the 
concern their Paſſions or their» Interefts, 1} made her 
Viſit this Afternoon, having been formerly introduced tc 
the Honour of her Acquaintance, by my Friend WII 
HoNEYCOMB, who has _ upon her to admit m 
fometimes into her Aſſembly, as a civil inoffenſive Man, 
found her accompanied with one Perſon only, a Con 
mon-Place Talker, who, upon my Entrance, aroſe, and 
after a very ſlight Civility fat down again; then turning 
to Arietta, purſued his Diſcourfe, which I found was up 
en the old Topick of Conſtanty in Love. He went on 
with great Facility in repeating what he talks every Dy 
of his Life; and with the aments of inſignificant 
Laughs and Geſtures, enforced his Arguments by Quots 
tions out of Plays and Songs, which allude ro the Perju- 
ries of the Fair, and- the general Levity of Women. Me- 
thought he ſtrove to ſhine more than ordinarily in his 
Talkative Way, that he might inſult my Silence, and di- 


Underſtanding. She had often an Inclination to interrupt 
bim, but could find no Opportunity, till the Larum ceaſed 
of it ſelf; which it did not till he had repeated and mur- 


dered the celebrated Story of the E Matron. 
| © * ARIETT4 


* 


— 
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ARIETTA ſeemed to regard this Piece of Raillery 
s an Outrage done to her Sex; as indeed I have always 
pſerved that Women, whether out of a nicer Regard to 
heir Honour, or what other Reaſon I cannot tell, are 
more ſenſibly touched with thoſe general Aſperſions which 
re caſt upon their Sex, than Men are by what is ſaid of 


heirs. 
WHEN ſhe had a little recovered herſelf from the 
ious Anger ſhe was in, ſhe replied in the following 


dei nanner. 
Ml S1R, When I conſider how perfectly new all you have 
5 id on this Subject is, and that the Story you have given 


is not quite Two thouſand Years old, I cannot but 
kink it a Piece of Preſumption to diſpute with yeu: 
But your Quotations put me in Mind of the Fable of 
he Lion and the Man. The Man walking with that 
oble Animal, ſhewed him, in the Oſtentation of Human 
Buperiority, a Sign of a Man killing a Lion. Upon 
which the Lion ſaid very juſtly, Ve Lions are none of us 
Painters, elſe we could ſhew a hundred Men killed by Lions, 
or one Lion killed by a Man, You Men are Writers, and 
an repreſent us Women as Unbecoming as you pleaſe in 
our Works, while we are unable to return the Injury. 
ou have twice or thrice obſerved in your Diſcourſe, that 
ypocrifie is the very Foundation of our Education; and 
hat an Ability to diſſemble our Affections is a profeſſed 
Part of our Breeding. Theſe, and ſuch other Reflections, 
re ſprinkled up and down the Writings of all Ages, by 
\uthors, who leave behind them Memorials of their Re- 
entment againſt the Scorn of particular Women, in In- 
ectives againſt the whole Sex. Such a Writer, I doubt 
ot, was the celebrated Petronius, who invented the plea- 
ant Aggravations of the Frailty of the Epheſian Lady; 
but when we conſider this Queſtion between the Sexes, 
hich has been either a Point of Diſpute or Raillery ever 
ince there were Men and Women, let us take Facts from 


plain People, and from ſuch as have not either Ambition 
fir Capacity to embelliſh their Narrations with any Beau- 
ies of Imagination. I was the other Day amuſing my 
wr gelf with Ligon's Account of Barbadoes; and, in Anſwer to 
your well-wrought Tale, I will give you (as it dwells up- 

| | an 
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gers: Then open his Boſom, then laugh at him for « 
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on my Memory) out of that honeſt Traveller, in his. 
fifth Page, the Hiſtory of Inkle and Yarico, - 

Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, rwenty Years, « 
barked in the Downs on the good Ship called the Achila 
bound for the Weft-Indies, on the 16th of Fane, 1647, | 
order to improve his Fortune by Trade and Merchandiz 
Our Adventurer was the third Son of an eminent Citizet 
who had —_ particolar Care IEG into his Mind u 
early Love of Gain, by making him a perfect Matter i 
Numbers, and note 5m giving him a quick View « 
Loſs and A „ and preventing the natural Impulſ 
of his Paſſions, t fefſion towards his Interclh 
With -A , n | 

,a ruddy Vigour in hi nrenance, Streng 
un toy art with Ringlets of fair Hair looſely How 
on his Shoulders. It „ m the Co of 1 
Voyage, that the Achilles, in ſome Diftreſs, put into 
Creek on the Main of America, in Search of Proviſion 
The Youth, who is the Hero of my Story, _—_—_ 
went aſhore on this Occaſion. From their firſt t 
they were obſerved by a Party of Indian, who hid ther 
ftlves in the Woods Er that Porpoſe. The Engliſh una 
viſedly tarched a diſtance from the Shore into 
Country, and were inter by the Natives, who | 
the preateſt Number of them. Our Adventurer eſcapt 
among others, by flying into a Foreſt. Upon his comi 
into a remote and pathleſs Part of the Wood, he thr 
himfelf, tired, andibreathleſs, on a little Hillock, wht 
the fiet Saprize, they appeared de eee 

Te, a mut | 
each drher. If the was highly Charmed vi 
the Limbs, Features and wild Graces of the Naked 
merican; the American was no leſs taken with the Dre 
Complexion, and Shape of an European, covered frot 
Head to Foot. The Indian grew immediately enamou 
ed of him, and conſequently ſollicitous for his Preſeri 
tion: She therefore conveyed him to a Cave, where 

ve him a delicious Repaſt of Fruits, and led him te 
ftream to {lake his Thirſt. In the midſt of thele ge 
Offices, ſhe would ſometimes play with his Hair, and 
light in the Oppoſition of its Colour to that of her 
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ing it. — — a Perſon of Diſtinction, 
for i Day came to him in a different Dreſs, of 
the moſt e Shells, Bugles, and Bredes. She like- 
riſe tore. phe him a great many Spoils, which her other 
ented to her; ſo that his Cave was rich- 
— L all the ſpotted Skins of Beaſts, and moſt 
arty- coloured Feathers of Fowls, which that World at- 
— To make his Confinement more tolcrable, ſhe 
ould carry him in the Dusk of the Evening, or by the 
favour of Moon · light, to unfrequented Groves and Solitudes, 
and ſhew him w to lye down in and ſleep 
aidſt the Falls of Waters, and Melody of Nightingales. 
Her part was to watch and hold him awake in To Arms,. 
for fear of her Country- men, and wake him on Occaſi- 
dns to conſult his Safety. In this manner did the Lovers 
pals away their Time, till they had learned a Language- 
pf their-own, in which the Vo communicated to 
is Miſtreſs, how happy he ſhould be to have her in his. 
ountry, where ſhe ſhould be cloathed in ſuch Silks as his 
aſtecoat was made of, and be carried in Houſes drawn 
by Horſes, without bein expoſed to Wind or Weather. 
Al this he promiſed her the Enjoyment of, without ſuch. 
Fears and Alarms as were there tormented with, 
n this tender ce theſe Lovers lived for ſe- 
eral Months, when Tarico, infirudted by her Lover, dif- 
pyered a Veſſel on the Coaſt to which ſhe made Signals; 
d in the Night, with the utmoſt Joy and Scan, 
ccompanied him to a Ship's-Crew of his Coun 
bound for Barbadees, When a Veſſel from the 
es in that Hland, it feetns the Planters — 
he Shoar, where there is an immediate Marker of the 
wins and other Slaves, as with us of Horſes and Oxen. 
TO be ſhort, Mr. Thomas Ini, now coming into 
r Territories, begun {erioully to reflect upon his loſs. 
df Time, and to with himſelf how many Days In- 
ereit of his ne dorlng bir S hte Tia. 
0. . This Thought made the g Man very penſive, and 
| — 
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cline him to commiſerate her Condition, told him t 
ſhe was wich Child by him: But he only made uſe d 
ron, to riſe in his Demands upon the Py 


I was fo touch'd with this Story (which I think ſhoul 
be always a Counterpart to the Epheſian Matron) that | 
left the Room with Tears in my Eyes; which a Woma 
of Arietta's good Senſe, did, I am ſure, take for greate 
Applauſe, than any Compliments I could make her. 


TAL IEEE DEAN LES; 
N* 12. MHedneſday, March 14. 


a— }eteres via, tibi de pulmone revello, Per. 


T my coming to London, it was ſome time befor 
| I could ſettle my ſelf in a Houſe to my liking. 
was forced to quit my firſt Lodgings, by reaſa 
of an officious Landlady, that would be asking me ever 
Morning how I had ſlept. I then fell into an honeſt 
mily, and lived very happily for above a Week; wha 
my Landlord, who was a jolly good-natured Man, took 
it into his Head that I wanted Company, and therefor 
would frequently come into my Chamber to keep m 
from being alone. This I bore for two or three Day 
but telling me one Day that he was afraid I was me 
choly, I thought it was high rime for me to be gone, 
accordingly took new Lodgings that very Night. About 
a Week after, I found my jolly Landlord, who, as I ia 
before, was an honeſt hearty Man, had put me jnto 
Advertiſement of the Daily Courant, in the followin! 
Words. Whereas a melancholy Man left his Lodgings « 
Thurſday laft in the Afternoon, and was afterwards ſeen | 
ing towards Iſlington; if any one can give motice of him 
R. B. Fiſhmonger m the Strand, he be very well i 
werded for his Pains, As | am the beſt Man in the Work 
to keep my own Counſel, and my Landlord the Fi 
monger not knowing my Name, this Accident of n 
Lite was never diſcovered to this very Day. 
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I am now ſettled with a Widow-woman, who has a 
at many Children, and complies with my Humour in 
ery thing. I do not remember that we have exchanged 
Word together theſe Five Years; my Coffee comes in- 
» my Chamber every Morning without asking for it; 
| want Fire I point to my Chimney, it Water to my 
aſon: Upon which my Landlady nodds, as much as to 
y ſhe takes my Meaning, and immediately obeys 
ignals. She has likewiſe model'd her Family fo well, 
hat when her little Boy offers to pull me by the Coat, 
le in my Face, his elder Siſter immediately calls 
im off, and bids him not diſturb the Gentleman. At my 
entring into the Family, I was troubled with the Ci- 


ly of their riſing up to me every time I came into the 


oom; but my Landlady obſerving that upon theſe Oc- 
ions I always cried Piſh, and went out again, has for- 
den any ſuch Ceremony to be uſed in the Houſe; fo 
at at preſent I walk into the Kitchen or Parlour with- 
t being taken notice of, or giving any Interruption to 
xe Buſineſs or Diſcourſe of the Family. The Maid will 
k her Miſtreſs (tho' I am by) whether the Gentleman 
ready to go to Dinner, as the Miſtreſs (who is indeed 
excellent Houſewife) ſcolds at the Seryants as heartily 
fore my Face as behind my Back. I ſhort, I move 
p and down the Houſe and enter into all Companies 
ith the ſame Liberty as a Cat or any other Domeſtick 
nimal, and am as little ſuſpected of telling any thing 
at I hear or ſee. X 
remember laft Winter there were ſeveral young Girls 
the Neighbourhood fitting about the Fire with my 
ndlady's Daughters, and telling Stories of Spirits and 
paritions. Upon my opening the Door the young Wo- 
en broke off their Diſcourſe, but my Landlady's Daugh- 
rs telling them that it was no Body but the Gentleman 


in rr that is the Name that I go by in the Neighbourhood 


well as in the Family) they went on without mi 
e. I ſeated my ſelf by the Candle that Rood on a.Ta- 

at one end of the Room; and pretending to read a 
bok that 1 cook out of my Pocket, heard ſeveral dread- 
Stories of Ghoſts as pale as Aſhet that had ſtood at the 
et of a Bed, or walked over a Church-yard by M. 


light: 
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light: And of others that had been conjured into the Reg. 
Sea, for diſturbing People's Reſt, and drawing their Cur. 
rains at Midnight; with many other old Womens Fable 
of the like nature. As one Spirit raiſed another, I ob. 
ſerved that at the End of every Story the whole Comps 
ny cloſed their Ranks, and crouded about the Fire: 
took Notice in particular of a little Boy, who was ſo 
tentive to every Story, that I am miſtaken if he venture 
to go to Bed by himielf this Twelve-month. Indeed they 
talked fo long, that the Imaginations of the whole Aſſen 
bly were _— crazed, and I am ſure will be the 
worſe for it is as long as they live. I heard one of the 
Girls, that had looked upon me over her Shoulder, as 
2 bow long I had been in the Room, 2 
whether I did not look paler than I uſed to de. Ti 
put me under ſome ehenſions that I ſhould be force 
— — my ſelf if I did not retire; for which Real 
I the Candle in my Hand, and went up into n 
Chamber, not without wondering at this unaccountah 
Weakneſs in reaſonable Creatures, that they ſhould le 
to aſtoniſh and terrifie one another. Were I 2 Father, 
ſhould take a particular Care to preferye my Children fro 
theſe little Horrors of Imagination, which they are 3 
to contract when they are young, and are not able 
_ ſhake off when are in Years. I have known a 8 
dier that has entered a Breach, affrighted at his own d 
dow; and look pale upon a little fcratching at his Dot 
who the Day before had marched up again/t a Batter) 
Cannon. There are Inſtances of Perſons, who have be 
terrified even to Diſtration, at the Figure of a Tr 
or the ſhaking of a Bull-ruſh. The Truth of it is, I | 
upon a ſound Imagination as the greateſt Bleſſing of Li 
next to a clear Judgment and a good Conſcience. Int 
mean time, ſince there are few whoſe Minds 
not more or leſs ſubject to theſe dreadful Thoughts 
Apprehenſions, we ought to arm our fſelyes ag int the 
by the Dictates of Reaſon and Religion, ta pul! tht 
Woman out of our Hearts (as Perſius expreſſes it in 
Motto of my Paper) and extinguiſh thoſe impertin 
Notions which we imbibed at a Time that we were 


able to judge of their Abſurdity. Or if we believe, 


c 
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any wiſe and good Men have done, that there are ſuch 
antoms aud Apparitions as thoſe I baye been ſpeaking 
let us endeavour to eſtabliſh to our ſelves an In- 
en in him who holds the Reins of the whole Creation 
his Hand, „ — = _ 22 
at it is itapoſſi r one Being to brea upon 
other without bis Knowledge — Per miſſion. 

FOR my own Part, I am apt to join in Opinion with 
pſe who believe that all the Regions of Nature ſwarm 
h Spirits; and that we have Moltitudes of Spectators 
all our Actions, when we think our felves muſt alone: 
t inſtead of terrifying my ſelf with ſuch a Notion, I 
» wonderfully pleaſed to think that I am always en- 
. : in ſcarching out 
Wonders of the Creation, and joining in the ſame 

ort of Praiſe and Adoration. | 

MIL TON has finely deſcribed this mixed Communi- 
of Men and Spirits in Paradiſe; and had doubtleſs his 
upon a Verſe in old Hefiod, which is almoſt Word 
Word the ſame with his third Line in the following 
lage. 


Nor think, though Men were none, 

it Heavn would want Spefiators, God want Praiſe : 
ions of ſpirit wal Creatures walk the Earth 

no oy prrty; wake _ 3 23 

theſe with ceaſeleſt Praiſe his Wor 

bh Day an W — from the Steep, 
echoing Hill or Thicket, have we heard 

tial Voices to the miduight Air, 

er reſponſrue each to other's Nate.) 

rmg ther great. Creator: in Bands, 


| er join d. their Songs 
ide the Night, and lift. our Thoughts to Hearn, C 
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ſuppoſed that he was to ſubdue him in Recitativo, 28 0 


this pretended Lion is really the Savage be appears to 


* 


7 Mart. 
1 is nothing that of late Years has afforde 


Matter of greater Amuſement to the Town tha 
Signior Nicolaus Combat with a Lion i” on 

Market, hich has been very often exhibited to the 
ral Satis faction of moſt of the Nobility and Gentry in th 
Kingdom of Great-Brizam, Upon the firſt Ramen 
this intended Combat, it was — affirmed, 
is ſtill believed by many in both Galleries, that there woul 
be a tawe Lion ſent — the Tower every Opera Nigh 
in order to be killed by Hydaſpes; this Report, though 
together groundleſs, ſo univerſally prevailed in the uppe 
Regions of the Play- -houls that ſome of the moſt ret 
Politicians in thoſe Parts of the Audience gave it out i 
Whiſper, that the Lion was a Couſin- German of the Tg 
who made his A nce in King MHilliam's Days, an 
that the Stage would be ſupplied with Lions at the dull 
Expence, during the whole Seffion. Many likevoſſe we 
the Conjectures of the Treatment which this Lion 
to meet with from the Hands of Signior Nicolini; ſom 


pheus uſed to ſerve the wild Beaſts in his time, and afie 
wards to knock him on the Head; ſome fancied that th 
Lion would not pretend to lay his Paws upon the Hen 
by reaſon of the received Opinion, that a Lion will u 

hurt a Virgin: Several, who pret to have ſeen 
Opera in 1taly, had informed their Friends, that the UL 
on was to act a Part in High-Dnutch, and roar twice 
thrice to a Thorough Ba, re. he fell at the Feet 
Hydaſpe:. To clearjup a Matter that was ſo variouſly 
ported, I have made it my Buſineſs to examine whetht 


or only a Counter fei. 
BUY . \ 
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BUT before I communicate my. Diſcoveries, I muſt G 
acquaint the Reader, that upon my walking behind the 
Scenes laſt Winter, as I was thinking on ſomething elſe, 
I accidentally juſtled againſt a monſt:;ous Animal that ex- 
treamly ſtartled me, and upon my nearer Survey of it, ap- 
peared to be a Lion Rampant. The Lion, ſecing me very 
much ſurprized, told me, in a gentle Voice, that I might 
come by him if 1 pleaſed: For (ſays he) I do not intend 
to hurt any Body. I thanked him very kindly, and paſſed 
by him. And in a little time after ſaw him leap u 
the Stage, and act his Part with very great Applauſe, It 
has been obſerved by ſeveral, that the Lion has changed 
his manner of acting twice or thrice ſince his firſt Ap- 
pearancez Which will not ſeem ſtrange, when I acquaint 
my Reader that the Lion has been changed upon the Au- 
dience three ſeveral times. The firſt Lion was a Cafidle- 
ſnuffer, who being a Fellow of a teſty cholerick Temper 
over-did his Part, and would not ſufier himſelt to be kil- 
led ſo eaſily as he ought to have done; beſides, it was 
obſerved of him, that he grew more ſurly every time he 
came out of the Lion; and having dropt ſome Words in. 
ordinary Converſation, as if he had not fought his beſt, 
and thar he ſuffered himſelf to be thrown upon his Back 
in the Scuffle, and that he would wreſtle with Mr. Nics-. 
ni for wha” he pleaſed, out of his Lion's Skin, it was, 
hought proper to diſcard him: And it Is verily believeu, 
to this Day, that had he been brought upon the Stage a- 
nother time, he would certainly have done Miſchief. Be- 
lides it was objected againſt the fuſt Liom that he reared. 
himſelf ſo high upon his hinder Paws, and walked in ſo 
* 2 Poſture, that he looked more like an old Man thaa . 
Lion. | | 
THE: ſecond Lion was a Taylor by Trade, who be- 
longed to the Play-houſe, and had the Character of a mild 
and peaceable Man in his Profeſſion. If the former Was 
eo furious, this was. too ſheepiſh, for his Part; inſomuch 
char after a ſhort modeſt Walk upon the Stage, he would. 
fm t the firſt Touch of Hydaſpes, without grapling with | 
um, and giving him 20 Opportunity of ſhowing his Va- 
VF ficty-of Jtalian Tripps: It is ſaid indeed, that he opce. 
gave him a Ripp in his fleſh-colour Doublet; but this Was 
ox. IJ. W. 
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only to wake Work for himſelf, in his private Character 
of a Taylor. I muſt not omit that it was this ſecond 
Lion who treated me with ſo much Humanity behind the 
Scenes. | 

THE Acting Lion at preſent is, as I am informed, x 
Country Gentleman, who does it for his Diverſion, but 


deſires his Name may be concealed. He ſays very hand. 


ſomely in his own Excuſe, that he does not Act for Gain, 
that he indulges an innocent Pleaſure in it; and that it i 
better to paſs away an Evening in this manner than in 
Gaming and Drinking: But at the ſame time ſays, with 
a very agreeable Raillery upon bimſelf, That if his Name 
ſhould be known, the ill-natured World might call him 
The Aſs in the Lion's Skin, This Gentleman's Temper is 
made out of ſuch a happy Mixture of the Mild and the 
Cholerick, that he out both his Predeceſſors, and hu 
drawn together greater Audiences than have been knows 


in the Memory of Man. 
I muſt not conclude my Narrative, without taking 


Notice of a — Report that has been raiſed, tot 
Gentleman's Di of whom I muſt declaremy 
ſelf an Admirer; namely, that Signior Nicolini and the 
Lion have been ſeen fitting peaceably by one another, and 
ſmoaking a Pipe together, behind the Scenes; by which 
their common Enemies would inſinuate, that it is but: 
ſham Combat which they repreſent upon the Stage: But 
upon Enquiry I find, that if any fuch Correſpondence 
has * them, it was not till the Combat ws 
over, when the Lion was to be looked upon as dead, ac- 
cording to the received Rules of the Drama. Belides, 
this is what is iſed every Day in Weſtminſter- Hall, 
where nothing 13 more uſual than to ſee a Couple of 
Lawyers, who have been tearing each other to pieces in 
the Court, embracing one another as ſoon as they are out 
of it. a 

would not be thought, in any part of this Relation, 
to reflect upon Signior Nicolini, who in acting this Part 
only complies with the wretched Taſte of his Audience; 


he knows very well, that the Lion has many more Ad- 
miters than himſelf; as they ſay of the famous Equeſtrian 
Statue on the * at Pari, that more People go to 


ſce 
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ſee the Horſe, than the King who ſits upon it. On the 
contrary, it gives me a juſt Indignation to ſee a Perſon 
whoſe Action gives new Majeſty to Kings, Reſolution 
to Heroes, and Softneſs to Lovers, thus finking from the 
Greatneſs of his Behaviour, and degraded into the Cha- 
rater of the London Prentice. I have often wiſhed, that 
our Tragedians would copy after this great Matter in 
Action. Could they make the ſame uſe of their Arms 
id Legs, and inform their Faces with as ſignificant Looks 
and Paſſions, how glorious would an Aa Tragedy ap- 
pear with that Action, which is capable of giving a Digs 
nity to the forced Thoughts, cold Conceits, and unnatu- 
ya] Expreſſions of an Italian Opera. In the mean time, I 
ave related this Combat of the Lion, to ſhew what are 
t preſent the reigning Entertainments of the Politer Part 
pf Great Britain. | 
AUDIENCES hare often been reproached by Wri- 
ers for the Coarſeneſs of their Taſte; but our preſent 
jevance does not ſeem to be the Want of a good Taſte, 
0 of Common Senſe, — 
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14. Friday, March 16. 
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— 7eque bis, Infalix, exit monſtris. Ovid. 


Was refleQing this Morning upon the Spirit and Hu: 

| mourof the publick Diverfons Five and Twenty Years 
ago, and thoſe of the preſent Time; and lamented 

0 my ſelf, that though in thoſe Days they neglected their 
ordlity, they kept up their Good Senſe; but that the 
au Monde at preſent, is only grown more childiſh, nor 
innocent, than the former. While I was in this 

rain of Thought, an old Fellow, whoſe Face | have 
ren ſeen at the Play-houſe, gave me the following 
ter with theſe Words, Sir, the Lion preſents his humble 
ervice to you, and deſired me to give this into your own 


— — 
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From my Den in the Hay-Market, March 15. 


SIX. | . 
ad | Have read all your Papers, and have ſtifled my Re 
1 ſentment againſt your Reflections upon Opera: 
till that of this Day, wherein you plainly inſinuate that 
Signior Grimaldi and my ſelf have a Correſpondence 
more friendly than is conſiſtent with the Valour of hi 
Chgracter, or the Fierceneſs of mine. I deſire you 
would for your own Sake forbcar ſuch Intimations far 
* the future z and mult ſay it is a great Piece of Ill- natur 
in you, to ſhew ſo great an Eiteem for a Foreigne, 
1 md to diſcourage a Lion that is your own Count. 
man. ! N 
I take notice of your Fable of the Lion and Man, bu 
* am ſo equally concerned ia that Matter, that I ſhall no. 
© be offended to which ſoever of the Animals the Super; 
© ority is given. You have miſ-repreſented me, in ſaying 
*.that I am a Country Gentleman, who act only for ny 
© Diverſion; whereas, had I ſtill the fame Woods to rang: 
zn which I once had when I was a Fox-hunter, I ſhoult 
<.net_refign my Manhood for a Maintenance; and aſſut 
* you, as low as my Circumſtances are at preſent, I an 
| * fo much a Man of Honour, that I would ſcorn to be 
© any Beaſt for Bread but a Lion. | 1 


[= 


Yours, &c. 


T had no ſooner ended this, than one of my Landlady 
Children brought me in ſeveral others, with ſome 
which I ſhall make up my preſent Paper, they all havin 
a Tendency to the ſame Subject, viz. the Elegance of ou 
preſent. Diverſions. 


= 5 XI Covent-Garden, March | 
£ I Have been for twenty Years Under-Sexton of thi 
. * Pariſh of St. Paul's Covent-Garden, and have nd 
«* miſſed tolling in to Prayers ſix times in all thoſe Ven 
* which Office I have performed to my great Satis fact 
on, till this Fortnight laſt paſt, during which Time 


* find my Congregation take the Warning of my. by 


* „ > 
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© Morrin:g and Evening, to go to a Puppet-Show ſet forth 
© by one gell under the Piazzas. By this Means I have 
not only oſt my rwo Cuſtomers, whom I uſed to place 
© for Six- pence a-piece over- againſt Mrs, Rachel Eye- bright, 
© but Mrs. Rachel her felf is gone thither alſo. There now 
« appear among us none but a few ordinary People, who 
come to Church only to fay their Prayers, ſo that I have 
no Work worth ſpeaking of but on Sundays. I have 
«i * placed my Son at the Piazzas, to acquaint the Ladies that 
T1 þ the Bell rings for Church, and that it ſtands on the other 
toe BY Side of the Garden; but they only 71 at the Child. 
ur! I deſire you would lay this before all the World, _ 
ne, 1 may not be made ſuch a Tool for the future, an 
that Punchinello may chuſe Hours leſs canonical, Ag 
© things are now, Mr. Powell. has a full Congregation, 
bl © while we have a very thin Houſe ; which it you can 
not © remedy, you will very much oblige, 


ying | . 


ange N Tour, &c. 


nelly NH E following Epiſtle I find is from the Undertaker 
aan of the Maſquerade. þ 


"x 


CT Have obſerved the Rules of my Maſque fo careful- 


ady * ly, (in not enquiring into Perſons) that I cannot 
e tell whether you were one of the Company or not laſt 

ol Twe/day; but if you were not, and ſtill deſign to come, 
Foul l defire you would for your own Entertainment, pleaſe 


; to admoniſh the Town, that all Perſons indifferently 

tre not fit for this ſort of Diverſion. | could with, Sir, 
„i, you could make them underſtand, that it is a kind of 
F 2Ring to go in Maſquerade, and a Man ſhould be able 
e n ta fay or do things proper for the Dreſs in which he 
en appears. We have now and then Rakes in the Habit 
of Roman Senators, and grave Politicians in the Dreſs 

me of Rakes. The Misfortune of the thing is, that People 
dress themſelves in what they have a Mind to be, and 
not what they are fit for. There is not a Girl in the 

bo D 3 Town, 


; 
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* Town, but let her have her Will in going to a Maſque, 
© and ſhe ſhall dreſs as a Shepherdeſs. But let 2 
of them to read the Arcadia, or ſome other good Ro- 
* mance, before 24 in any ſuch Character a 
* my Houſe. The y we preſented, every Body 
* was ſo raſhly babited, that when they came to ſpeak 
* to each other, a Nymph with a Crook had not a Word 
* to fay but in the pert Style of the Pit Bawdry; and 2 
* Man in the Habit of a Philoſopher was leſs, till 
an Occaſion offered of expreſſing himſelf in the Refuſe 
© of the Tyring-Rooms, We had a Judge that danced a 
© Minuet, wi Quier for his Partner, while half: 
dozen Har ood by as Spectators: A Turk drank 
me off two of Wine, and a Few eat me up half 
© a Ham of Bacon. If I can bring my Py to bear, 
and make the Maſquers preferve thei s in my 
* Aſſemblies, I hope you will allow there is a Foundation 
© laid for more elegant and improving Gallantries than 
any the Town at preſent affords; and conſequent]y, 
that you will give your Approbation to the Endeavoun 
£ 


= 
* 


SIR, 
Tour moſs obedient kumble Servant. 


I am very glad the following Epiſtle obliges me to 
mention Mr. Fowell a ſecond Time in the ſame Paper; 
for indeed there cannot be too great Encouragement gi 
ven to bis Skill in Motions, provided he is under proper 
Reſtrictions. 


SIR, | 
0 HE Opera at the R- Market, and that under the 
T © little Piaxza in Covent-Gargen, being at preſent 
the two leading Diverſions of the Town, and Mr. Powe 
profeſſing in his Advertiſements to fet up Hhittingron 


and bis Cat againſt Rinaldo and Armida, my Curiolity . 
© led me the Beginning of laſt Week to view both theſe . 
* Performances, and make my Obſervations upon them.. 
FIRST therefore, I cannot but obſerve that Mr. i - 
Powell wiſcly forbearing to give his Company a Bill of 
Fare before-hand, every Scene is new and unexpected; 
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* whereas it is certain, that the Undertakers of the Hay- 
* Market, having raiſed too great an Expectation in their 
5 printed Opera, very much diſappoint their Audience on 

the Stage. a 
"> of Feruſalem is obliged to come from 
© the City on foot, inſtead of being drawn in a trium- 
« phant Chariot by white Horſes, as my Opera- Book had 
« promiſed me; and thus while I ex Armida's Dra- 
gons ſhould ruſh forward towards Argantes, I found the 
Hero was obliged to go to Armida, and hand her out 
of her Coach. We had alſo but a very ſhort Allowance 
© of Thunder and Lightning; tho' I cannot in this YJace 
' omit doing Juſtice to the Boy who had the Direction 
« of the Two painted 8 and made them ſpit Fire 
and Smoke: He flaſh'd out his Roſin in ſuch juſt Pro- 
« portions and in ſuch due Time, that I could not forbear 
HOY Hopes of his being one Day a moſt excellent 
player. I ſaw indeed but Two things wanting to render 
his whole Action compleat, I mean the keeping his 
* Fead alittle lower, and hiding his Candle. 

+ | obſerve that Mr. Powell and the Undertakers had 


+ both the ſame Thought, and I think much about the 


fame time, of iatreduciag Animals on their ſeveral 
© Stages, tho indeed with very different Succeſs. The 
' Sparrows and Chaffinches at the Ha- Market fly as yet 
very irregularly over the Stage; and inftead of perch- 
ing on the Trees, and performing their Pmts, theſe 
young Actors either get into the Galleries, or put out 
the Candles; whereas Mr. Powell has ſo well diſciplined 
* his Pig, that in the firft Scene he and Punch dance a 
* Minuet I am informed however, that Mr. 
* Powell refolves to excet his Adv-rfaries in their own 
© Way; and introduce Larks in his next Opera of & 
* or Innocence which wilt be exhibi 
* Week with a Pair of new Elders. | 
* THE Moral of Mr. Powell's Drama is violated, I 
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As to the Mechaniſm and Scenary, every thing in- 
* deed was uniform and of a Piece, and the Scenes were 
* managed very dextrouſly; which calls on me to take 
Notice, that at the Hay - Martet the Undertakers forget 
* ting to change their Side- Scenes, we were preſented with 
*a Proſpect of the Ocean in the midſt of a delightful 
* Grove; and tho' the Gentlemen on the Stage had very 
much contributed to the Beauty of the Grove, by walking 
* up and down between the Trees, I muſt own I was not WF. 
| * 2 little aſtoniſhed to ſee a well-drefſed young Fellow, in WW, 
| * a ful-bottomed Wigg, appear in the midſt of the Sea, 
| and without any viſible Concern taking Snuff. 
| I ſhall only obſerve on thing further, in which both 
| Dramas agree; which is, that by the Squeak of their , 
| Voices the Heroes of each are Eunuchs; and as the , 
Wit in both Pieces are equal, I muſt prefer the Perform- b 
* ance of Mr, Powell, becauſe it is in our own Language, Wl o 


Parva leves capiunt ANN monnnn— - Ovid. 


HEN I was in France, 1 uſed to gazewith great 
w Aſtoniſhment at the Splendid Equipages, 200882 
Party- coloured Habits, of that Fantaſtick Nati: ¶ and 
on. I was one Day in particular contemplating a Lady, 
that ſate in a Coach adorned with gilded Cupidt, and fine Go! 
if painted with the Loves of Venus and Adonis. The 
oach was drawn by fix milk-white Horſes, and loadeaFWmor 
behind with the ſame Number of powdered Footmen. ul butt 
before the Lady were a Couple of beautiful Pages, that ]Wiico: 
were ſtuck among the Harneſs, and, by their gay Dreſſes W'te 
and ſmiling Features, looked like the elder Brothers an 
the little Boys that were caryed and painted in every cor ul 
ner of the Coach, | 7 ol 


- * 
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THE Lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, who after- 
wards gave an Occaſion to a pretty melancholy Novel. 
She had, for ſeveral Years, received the Addreſſes of a 
Gentleman, whom after a long and intimate Acquain- 
tance ſhe forſook, upon the Account of this — ui- 
Great 


h i page, which had been offered to her by one o 

ul WF Riches, but a Crazy Coaſtitution. The Circumſtances in 
7 WH which I faw her, were, it ſeems, the Diſguiſes only of 
: broken Heart, anda kind of Pageantry to cover Diſtreſsz 
Ot fer in two Months after ſhe was carried to her Grave 
in with the fame Pomp and Magnificence; being ſent thither 
2 


ſion of another. 
I have often reflected with my ſelf on this unaccount- 
able Humour in Woman-kind, of being ſmitten with eve- 
ry thing that is ſhowy and ſuperficial; and on the num- 
berleſs Evils that befal the Sex, from this light, fantaſtical 
Diſpoſition. I my ſelf remember a young Lady, that was 
very warmly ſollicited by a Couple of importunate Rivals, 
who, for ſeyeral Months together, did all they could tore- 
commend themſelves, by Complacency of Behaviour, and 
2 Agretableneſs of Converſation. At h, when the 
Competition was doubtful, and the Lady undetermined 
in her Choice, one of the young Lovers very luckily be- 
thought himſelf of adding a ſupernumerary Lace to his 
Liveries, which had ſo good an Effect, that he Married 
ber the very Week after. 

THE uſual Converſation of ordinary Women very 
much cheriſhes this natural Weakneſs of being taken with 
Outſide and Appearance. Talk of a new-married Couple, 
ad you immediately hear whether they keep their Coach 
and fix, or eat in Plate: Mention the Name of an abſent 
Lady, and it is ten to one but you learn ſomething of her 
Gown and Petticoat. A Ball is a great Help to Diſcourſe, 
id a Birth-Day furniſhes Converſation a Twelve- 
month after. A Furbelow of precious Stones, an Hat 
duttoned wirb a Diamond, a Brocade Waſtcoat or Pet- 
licoat,. are ſtanding Topicks. In ſhort, they conſider only 
the Dr of the Species, and never caſt away a 
on Ornaments. of the Mind, that make Perſons 
Wuſtrious in themſelves, and Uſeſul to others. When 


D. 4 | Womeg. 


partly by the Loſs of one Lover, and partly by the Poſſeſs. _ 
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Women are thus dazling one anothers Imig . 
nations, and filling their Heads with nothing but Colom 
it is no Wonder that they are attentive to the ſuper 
ficial Parts of Life, than the folid and ſubſtantial B 
of it. A Girl, who has been trained vp in this kind d 
+ Converſation, is in danger of every Embroidered Co 
that comes in her Way. A Pair of fringed Gloves may le 
ber Ruin, In a word, Lace and Ribbons, Silver 1 
Gold Galloons, with the like glittering Gew-gaws, are i 
many Lures to Women of weak Minds or low Educy 
tions, and, when artificially ek are able to fetch 
down the moſt airy Coquet from thewildeſt of her Flight 
and Rambles. | 
TRUE Happineſs is of a retired Nature, and an Eng 
my to Pomp and Noiſe; it ariſes in the firſt place, fron 
the Enjoyment of one's ſelf; and, in the next, from rhe 
Friendſhip and Converſation of a few ſelect Companion: 
It loves Shade and Solitude, and naturally haunts Grovg 
and Fountains, Fields and Meadows: In ſhort, it feels e 
very thing it wants within itſelf, and receives no Addi 
tion from Multitudes of Witneffes and Spectators. Ou 
the contrary, falſe Happineſs loves to be in a Crowd, and 
to draw the Eyes of the World upon her. She does un 
receive any Satisfaction from the Applauſes which fe 
gives her ſelf, but from the Admiration which ſhe raiſa 
in others. She flouriſhes in Courts and Palaces, Theatre 
and Aſſemblies, and has no Exiſtence but when ſhe i 
looked upon. 3 | Qua 
- AURELITA, thouph a Woman of Great ity, ds 
lights in the Privacy of a Country Life, and paſſes awy 
a great part of her Time in ber own Walks and Garde 
Her Husband, who is her Boſom Friend, and Companice 
in her Solitudes, has been in Love with her ever fince | 
knew her. They both abound with good Senſe, conſum- 
mate Virtue, anda mutual Eſteem; and are a En- 
tertainment to one another. Their Family is under fo + 
gular an Occonormy, in its Hours of Devotionand Repo, 
Employment and Diverfion, that it looks like alittle Com 
mon-wealth within it $f. They ofren go into Company, 
that they may return with the greater Delight to ones 
notherz und ſometimes live in Town, not 70 enjoy it f 
. properly as to grow weary of it, that thay — 


. 
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then. ſelves the Reliſh of a Country Life. By this means 
they are happy in each other, beloved by their Children 
noted by their Servants, and are become the Enyy, or 
rather the Delight of all that know them. 

HOW different to this is the Life of Fulvia! ſhe con- 
fiders ber Husband as her Steward, and dooks upon Dif 
cetion and good Houſewifry as little domeſtick Vir- 
wes, unbecoming a Woman of Quality. She thinks Life 
pt in her own Family, and fancies her ſelf out of the 
World when ſhe is not in the Ring, the Play-houſe, or 
he Drawing-Room: She lives in a perpetual Motion of 
Body, and Reſtleſeneſs of Thought, and is never eaſie in 
ay one Place, when ſhe thinks there is more Company 
in another. The miſſing of an Opera the firſt Nights, 
would be more afflicting to her than the Death of a Child. 
he pities all the valuable Part of her own Sex, and calls 
every Woman of a prudent modeſt retired Life, a poor- 
ſpirited unpoliſhed Creature. What a Mortification would 
It be to Fulvia, if ſhe knew that her ſetting her ſelf to 
View is but expoſing her ſelf, and that ſhe grows Con- 
emptible by being Conſpicuous. 

I cannot conclude my Paper, without obſerving that 
Virgil has very finely touched upon this Female Paſſ:on for 
Dreſs and Show, in the Character of Camilla; who though 
ſhe ſeems to have fhaken off all the other Weakneſſes of 
35m is — — 2 — this — 

Poet tells us, t er having a great 
ter of the Enemy, ſhe unfortunately caſt her Eye on 2 
Trojan, who wore an embroidered Tunick, a Beautiful Coat 
of Mail, with a Mantle ot the fineſt Purple. 4 Golden: 
Bow, ſays he, hung u pon his Shoulder; his Garment was buckled. 
with a Golden Claſp, and bis Head covered with an Helmet of 
the — Meral. The Amazonimmediately ſingled out 
this well-drefſed Warrior, being ſeized with a Woman's 
Longing for the pretty Trappings that he was adorued with, 
Famineo prada & 222 amore. 


This heedlefs Purſoit after theſe glittering Trifles, the Poet 
(by 2 nice concealed Moral) repreſents to have been the 
Defiruftion. of his Female Hero. | 0 
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— to a Phyſician; the one might be employed i 
g- 
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s uod verum atque decens curo (& rogo, & ommis in ly 
ſum. Hor. 


J Have received a Letter, deſiring me to be very ſay: 
rical upon the little Muff that is now in Faſhion; + 

: nother informs me of a Pair of filver Garters buche 
below the Knee, that have been lately ſeen at the Raw 
bow Coffee-hovſe in Fleet · ſtreet; a third ſends me an heay 
Complaint 2gainſt fringed Gloves. To be brief, there i 
ſcarce an Ornament of either Sex which one or other d 
my Correſpondents has not inveighed againſt with ſome 
Bitterneſs, and recommended to my Obſervation, | 
mult therefore, once for all, inform my Readers, thati 
is not my Intention to fink the Dignity of this my Papi 
with Reflections upon Red-heels or Top-knots, but 
ther to enter into the Paſſions of Mankind, and to cots 
rect thoſe depraved Sentiments that give Birth to all thoſe 
little Extravagances which appear in their outwul ib 
Dreſs and Behaviour. Foppiſh and fantaſtick Ornamen 
are only Indications of Vice, not criminal in themſclve 
Extinguiſh Vanity in the Mind, and you naturally 
trench the little Superfluitics of Garniture and Equipage 
The Blofloms will tall of themſelves, when the Root th 
nour iſhes them is deſtroyed. 

- F ſhall therefore, as I have ſaid, apply my Remedit 
to the firſt Seeds and Principles af an ed Dreſs, witk 
out deſcending to the Dreſs it ſelf; thougb at the ſam 
time I muſt own, that I have Thoughts of creating at 
Officer under me, to be entituled, T, Cenſor of [mall 
Wares, and of allotting him one Day in a Week-for the 
Execution of ſuch his Office. An Operator of this N 
ture might act under me, with the ſame Regard as 


thoſe. Blotches-and Tumours which break out 
the Body, while the other is ſweetning the Blood pd 
. + reQtity- 
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gifying the Conſlitution. To ſpeak truly, the 
5 . o both Sexes are ſo wentably apt 1 . 
to long Swords or ſweeping Trains, buſhy Head-dreſſes 
r full-bottom'd Perriwigs, with ſeveral other Incum- 
ances of Dreſs, that they ſtand in need of being pruned 
ery frequently, leſt they ſhould be oppreſſed with Orna- 
ents, and over- run with the Luxuriency of their Ha- 
ies, I am much in doubt, whether ] ſhould give the 
reference to a Quaker that is trimmed cloſe almoſt 
t to the Quick, or to a Beau that is loaden with ſuch /a 
Redundance of — — — — deſire 
Correſpondents to me w how t approve 
* Project, and whether they think the erecting of ſuch 
petty -Cenſorſhip may not turn to the Emolument of 
he Publick 3 for I would not do any thing of this Na- 
1 raſhly and without Advice. ; ' 
THERE is another Set of Correſpondents to whom 
muſt addreſs my ſelf in the ſecond Place; I mean, ſuch 
| fill their Letters with private Scandal, and black Ac- 
punts of particular Perſons and Families. The World is 
o full. of Il nature, that I have Lampoons ſent me by 
eople WhO cannot ſpell, and Satyrs compoſed by thoſe 
rho ſcarce know how to write. By the laſt Poſt in 
articular | received a Packet of Scandal which is not le- 
ible; and have a whole Bundle of Letters in Womens 
ads that are full of Blots and Calumnies, infomuch; 
hat when I ſee the Name Celia, Phillis, Paſtora, or the 
ike, at the Bottom of a Scraw), I conclude on courſe 
hat it brings me ſome Account of a fallen Virgin, # 
withleſs Wife, on an amorous Widow. l muſt therefore 
form theſe my Correſpondents, that it is not my De- 
gu to be a Publiſher of TIntrigues and Cuckoldoms, or 
d bring little infamous Stories out of their preſent lurk- 
ig Holes into broad Day-light. If I attack the Vicious, 
ſhall only ſet upon them in a Body; and will not be 
vyoked by the worſt Uſage J can receive from others, 
yo make-an Example of any particular Criminal. In 
hort, I haue ſo much of a Drawcanſir ia me, that I ſhall 
als over a ſingle Foe to charge whole Armies. It is not 
is nor Silenzs, but the Harlot and the Drunkard, whom 
ſhall endeavour to expoſe; and ſhall conſider the Crime 
A. A 28 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ald Grecian. Law, that forbids any Man to ſtand as 2 New 


.iſh out an innocent Diverſion, I ſhall promiſe him 


10 \ k 
Indie sl 1 think ir 


ſity, they are 
IN the 
Correſponden 

asked by both Sides, if it is poſſible for me to be an un 


concerned Spectator of the that are commit 
ted by the Party which — — 20: diva that writes the 
Letter. About two Days ſince I was reproached with n 


ter or a Looker-on in the Diviſions of his Country. How: 
ever, as lam very ſenſible my Paper would loſe its whole 
Effect, ſhould it run into the Outrages of a Party, I ſl 
take care te keep clear of every thing which looks t 
Way. If I can any way afiwage private Inflamations 
or allay publick Ferments, I ſhall opply my ſelf to it with 
my utmoſt Endeayours ; but I will never let my Hen 
reproach me, with having done any thing towards en- 
— — Feuds and Animoſities that extinguſh Reli 
Sn Government, and make a Nation miſery 
WHAT TI have ſaid under the three foregoing Heads 

will, am afraid, very much retrench the Number of 
my Correſpondents: I ſhall therefore int my Rep 
der, that e ſtarted — which he is not able 
to purſue, 1 met with any ſurprizing Story which 
— rug wore tel], # he hes E lcovered any 
Epidemical Vice which has eſcaped my Obſervation, or 
has heardof any uncommon Virtue which he | 
to publiſh; in ſhort, if he has any Materials that can 

d 

fl 
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beſt Aſſiſtance in the working of them up for a 
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THIS Paper Reader will find was intended far 


1 Anſwer to a Multitude of Correſpondents; but 1 | 
e will pardon me if I fingle out one of them in — 
ar, who has made me ſo very humble a Requeſt, that I 
annet forbear complying with it. 


= 


To the SPECTATOR: 


SIR, Mareh 157, 1710-11. 


I 


Am at preſent fo unfortunate, as to have nothing to 
* do but to — 4 Bufineſs; and — 
beg of you that you will be pleaſed to me into 
ſome ſmall Poſt under you. I obſerve that you have 
appointed your Printer and Publiſher to receive Letters 
and Advertiſements for the City of London ; and ſhall 
think my ſelf very much honoured by you, if you will 
int me to take in Letters and Advertiſements for 
the City of Weſtminſter and the Dutchy of Lancaſter. 
T cannot promiſe to fill ſuch an Employment 
with ſufficient Abilities, I will endeavour to make up. 
with Induſtry and Fidelity what I want in Parts and. 
Genius, I am, | 
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SIR, 
Your moſt obedient Servant; 
Charles Lillie: 
HENS WE VE RES > 


0 x7. Tueſday, March 20 
—— aonamaawww 
m— Tetrum ante Omnia vultum. Juy. 


INCE our Perſons are not of our own Making, 
when they are ſuch as appear DefeQive or Uncome- 
ly, it is, methinks, an honeſt and laydable Fortitude 
dare to be Ugly; at leaſt to keep our ſelves from being 
aſhed with a Conſciouſneſs of Imperfections which we 
not help, and in which there is no Guilt: 1 9 


Dre 
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not defend an haggard Beau, for paſſing away much ti 
at a Glaſs, and i Softneſſes and Languiſhing Gry 
to Deformity: All I intend is, that we ought to be « 
rented with our Countenance and Shape, ſo far, as t 
to give our ſelves an uneaſie Reflection on that Subjg 
It is to the ordinary People, who are not accuſtomed 
make very proper Remarks on any Occaſion, matter 
great Jeſt, if a Man enters with a prominent Pair 
Shoulders into an Aſſembly, or is diſtinguiſhed by an 
panſion of Mouth, or Obliquity of Aſpect. Ir ts ha 
tor a Man, that has any of theſe Oddneſſes about him, 
he can be as merry upon himſelf, as others are apt to 
upon that Occaſion : When he can poſſeſs himſelf wi 
ſuch a Chearfulneſs, Women and Children, who were 
firſt frighted at him, will afterwards be as much pleaſa 
with him. As it is barbarous in others to railly him ft 
natural Defects, it is extreamly agreeable when he can |: 
upon himſelf for them. 

MADAM AMaintenon's firſt Husband was an Hero i 
this Kind, and has drawn many Pleaſantries from the 
regularity of his Shape, which he deſcribes as very muc 
reſembling the Letter Z. He diverts himſelf likewiſe 
repreſenting to his Reader the Make of an Engine a 
Pully, with which he uſed to take off his Hat. W 
there happens to be any thing ridiculous in a Viſage, a 
the Owner of it thinks it an Aſpect of Dignity, he mul 
be of very great Quality to be exempt from Raillery: Th 
beſt Expedient therefore is to be pleaſant upon himſcl 
Prince Harry and Falſftaffe, in Shakeſpear, have carried the 
Ridicule upon Fat and Lean as far as it will go. Falſaff 
is humoreuſly called Ii aolſac k, Bed-preſſer, and Hill of Fil 
Harry, a Starviling, an Elves-Skin, a Sheath, a- Bow-caſ 
and a Tick. There is, in ſevetel Incidents of the Co- 
verſation between them, the Jeſt ſtill kept up upon th 
Perſon. Great Tenderneſs and Senſibility in this Point 
one of the greateſt Weakneſſes of Self- love. For my own 
part, I am a-little unhappy in the Mold of my Faq 
which is not quite ſo long as it is broad: W thy 
might not partly ariſe from my opening my Mouth much 
ſeldomer than other People, and by Conſequence not { 
much lengthning the Fibres of my Vilage, I am my it 


— 
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ue to determine. However it be, I have been often 
our of Countenance by the Shortneſs of my Face 
| was formerly at great Pains in concealing it by wear” 
a Periwig with an high Foretop, and letting my Beard 


5, ww. But now I have thoroughly got over this Delica- 
ter und could be contented it were much ſhorter, pro- 
* d it might qualie me for a Member of the Merry 


„which the following Letter gives me an Account 
[ have received it from. Oxford, and as it abounds 
th the Spirit of Mirth and good Humour which is na- 
| to that Place, I ſhall ſet it down Word for Word as 
came to me. | 


Mot Profound Sir, 


AVING been very well entertained, in the laſt 
of your Speculations that I have yet ſeen, by 
your Specimen upon Clubs, which I therefore hope you 
will continue, I ſhall take the Liberty ro furniſh you 
with a brief Account of ſuch a one as perhaps you have 
not ſeen in all your Travels, unleſs it was Fortune 
so touch upon ſome of the woody Parts of the African 
nf Continent, in your Voyage to or from Grand Cairo. 
hei There have aroſe in this Univerſity (long fince you left 

as without ſay ing any thing) ſeveral of theſe inferior 
Hebdomadal Sccieties, as the Prunning Club, the Witty 
Club, and amongft the reſt, the Handſome Club; as a 
Burleſque upon which, a certain merry Species, that 
ſeem to have come into the World in Maſquerade, for 
ſome Years laſt. paſt have aſſociated themſelves toge- 
ther, and aſſumed the Name of the Ugly Club: This 
i-favoured Fraternity conſiſts of a Preſident and twelve 
Fellows; the Choice of which is not confined by Pa- 
tent to any * — Foundation, (as St. Jahns Men 
would have the World believe, and have therefore erect- 
ed ſeparate Society within themſelves) but Liberty 
is left to elect from any School in Grea# Britain, pro- 
vided the Candidates be within the Rules of the 
Club, as ſet forth in a Table, entituled, The Ad of 
Deformity. A Clauſe or two of which I ſhall tranſmit 
ty do you, | | 


« E THAT 


Frou. Scarron, Hudibra 
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I. THAT no Perſon whatſoever ſhall be admit 
* without a viſible Quearity in his Aſpect, or pecuj 
* Caſt of Countenance; of which the Preſident and Of 


© cers for the time being are to determine, and the Prey ta 
© dent to have the caſting Voice. 1 

II. THAT a ſingular Regard be had, upon Exindifl" 
nation, to the Gibboſity of the Gentlemen that oft 00 
themſelves, as Founders Kinſmen; or to the Obliqu 5 
© of their Figure, in what fort ſoever. | 

III. THAT if the Quantity of any Man's Noſe\M®" 
© eminently miſcalculated, whether as to Length e 1 
Breadth, he ſhall have a juſt Pretence to be elected. cy 
| © Lafly, THAT if there ſhall be two or more Confiif” 
© petitors for the ſame Vacancy, cateris paribus, he ti! 


© has the thickeſt Skin to have the Preference. 

* EVERY freſh Member, upon his firſt Night, is 
entertain the Company with a Diſh of Cod-fiſh, and 
© Speech in Praiſe of Zſop ; whoſe Portraiture they hi 
in full Proportion, or rather Diſproportion, over t| 
* Chimney; and their Deſign 1s, as ſoon #$ their Fund 
© ze ſufficient, to purchaſe the Heads of Therſites, Du 
and the old Gentleman | 
* Oldham, with all the celebrated ill Faces of Antiquity 
* as Furniture for the Club Room. 

* AS they have s been profeſſed Admirers of 
other Sex, fo they unanimouſly declare that they 


— rr as will take t 


y 

* compoſed by | ety; the firſt, 
* Congratulatory Ode inſcribed to Mrs. Tonchwood, upe 
© the loſs of her two Fore-teeth ; the other, a Panegync 
© upon Mrs. Andirors left Shoulder, Mrs. Fizard ( 
* ſays) fince the Small Pox, is grown nou fly, 4} 
© a top Toaſt in the Club; but I never hear him fo layil 
© of his fine Things, as upon old Ne/l Tror, who conſtant 
© Iy Officiates at their Table; her he even adores and all 
* tols as the very Counterpart of Mother Shipton ; in ſhe 
Nell (ſays he) is one of the Extraordinary Works of N 

: * 
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thre ; but as for Complexion, Shape, and Features, fo 
ned by others, they are all mere Outſide and Sym- 
metry, which is his Averſion. Give me. leave to add, 
that the Preſident is a facetious pleaſant Gentleman, and 
never more ſo, than when he has got (as he calls em) 
his dear Mummers about him; and he often proteſts it 
does him good to meet a Fellow with a right genuine 
Grimace in his Air, (which is ſo agreeable in the gene- 
nlity of the French Nation ;) and, as an Inſtanc- of his 
dincerity in this particular, he gave me a ſight of a Lift 
in his Pocket-book of all of this Claſs, who for theſe 
bre Years have fallen under his Obſervation, with bim- 
ſalf at the Head of em, and in the Rear (as one of a 


promiling and improving Aſpect) 


SIX, 
Oxford, Yowr Obliged and 
ch 12, 1710. . Humble Servant, 
Alexander Carbuncle. 
RR 


e 18. Wedneſday, March 21. 
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— Equitis quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Jois ad incertos oculos & gaudia vana. Hor. 


T is vy Deſign in this Paper to deliver down to Po- 
ſterity a faithful Account of the Hralian Opera, and of 
the Progreſs which it has made upon the 
ſh for there is no queſtion but our great 
chi will be very curious to know the Reaſon 
ff") their Forefathers uſed to fit together like an Audi- 

of Foreigners in their own Country, and to hear 

e Plays ated before them in a Tongue which they 

not underſtand. 

ARSINOE was the firſt Opera that gave us a Taſte 


takin Muſick. The great Succeſs this Opera met 


_ 
. 
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with, produced ſome Attempts of forming Pieces uy 
Tralian Plans, which ſhould give a more natural and 1 
ſonable Entertainment than what can be met with int 
elaborate Trifles of that Nation. This alarmed the p 
- taſters and Fidlers of the Town, who were uſed to & 
in a more ordinary kind of Ware; and therefore ly 
down an eſtabliſhed Rule, which is received as ſuch 
this Day, That nothing is capable of being well ſet to Muſh | 
that is not Nonſenſe. x et 

THIS Maxim was no ſooner received, but we in T! 
mediately fell to tranſlating the Iralian Opera's ; and eg 
there was no great Danger in hurting the Senſe of th irts 
extraordinary Pieces, our Authors would often mi vun 
Words of = — which, were _— foreign to wlll! 4 
Meaning of the Paſſages they pretended to tranſlate ; thaifi 
chief Care being to —_- Numbers of the Eugiuen! 
Verſe anſwer to thoſe of the 1:alian, that both of theſes, 
might go to the ſame Tune. Thus the famous Song pou! 
Camilla, | 


| Wil 

Barbara ſi t mend, c. i 
 Barbarous Woman, yes, I know your Meaning, A 
which expreſſes the Refentments-of an angry Lover, MH 
tranſlated into that Exgliſb Lamentation, fr 


Frail are 4 Lovers Hopes, &c. 
And it was pleaſant enough to ſee the moſt refindlh{or 
Perſons of the Briiſß Nation dying away and languiſhi 
to Notes that were filled with a Spirit of Rage and Hai 
dignation. It happened alſo very frequently, where e 
Scnſe was rightly tranſlated, the neceſſary TranſpoſituWich 
of Words which were drawn out of the Phraſe of in 
Tongue into that of another, made the Muſick apf e 
very abſurd in one Tongue that was very natural in Me; 
other. I remember an Italian Verſe that ran thus Wag 


for Wor d, 4 nd 
And turn d my Rage into Pity; yi 
which the Engliſþ for Rhyme ſake tranſlated, + 


Ang mto Pity turn d my Rage. 
By this means the ſoft Notes thar were adapted to Pu 
in the Italian, fell upon the Word Rage in the Engh/ 
un | 120 


— 
_— 


— 


— 
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d the angry Sounds that were tuned to Rage in the O- 
rind, were made to expreſs Pity in the Tranſlation, It 
bentimes ha likewiſe, that the fineſt Notes in the 
fell upon the moſt inſignificant Words in the Sentence. 
hve known the Word And purſued through the whole 
mut, have been entertained with many a melodious 
be, and have heard the moſt beautiful Graces, Quayers 
q Diviſions beſtowed upon Then, For, and From; to 
e eternal Honour of our Engliſh Particles. 

THE next Step to our Refinement, was the introdu- 
0 of Italian Actors into our ra; who ſun their 
rs in their own Language, at the ſame time that our 
puntry-men performed theirs in our native T | 
e King or Hero of the Play generally ſpoke in cos: 
id his Slaves anſwered him in Engliſh : The Lover fre- 
ently made his Court, and gained the Heart of his Prin- 

in a Language which ſhe did not underſtand. Ore 
ould have thought it very difficult to have carried on 
dialogues after this manner, without an Interpreter be- 
ween the Perſons that converſed together; but this was 

State of the Engliſh Stage for about three Years. 

AT length the Audience grew tired of underſtanding 
af the Opera; and therefore to eaſe themſelves intirely 
fthe Fatigue of Thinking, have ſo ordered it at preſent, 
hat the whole Opera is performed'in an unknown Tongue, 
e no Op. underſtand the Language of our own Stage; 
fomuch that 1 have often been afraid, when I have ſeen 
ur Italian Performers chattering in the Vehemence of 
Rion, that have been calling us Names, and abu- 
g us among themſelves ; but I hope, ſince we do put 
ich an entire Confidence in them, they will not talk a- 
inſt us before our Faces, though they may do it with 
he fame Safety as if it were behind our Backs. In the 
en time, I cannot forbear thinking how naturally an 
iſtorian who writes two or three hundred Years hence, 
nd does not know the taſte of his wiſe Fote- fathers, 
il make the following Reflection, In the Beginning 
e Eighteenth Century the Italian Tongue was ſo well un- 
flood in England, that Opera's were adled on the publick 
ge in that Language. 


ONE 


Et 
a 19. Thurſday, March 22. 
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BSERVING one Perſon behold another, who 
was an utter Stranger to him, with a Caſt of his 
Eye, which, methought, expreſſed an Emotion of 
very different from what could be raiſed by an Ob- 
ſo agreeable as the Gentleman he looked at, I began 
onfider, not without ſome ſecret Sorrow, the Condi- 
of an Envious Man. Some hare fancied that Envy 
z certain Magical Force in it, and that the Eyes of 
Eavious have by their Faſcination blaſted the Enjoy- 
ts of the Happy. Sir Francis Bacon ſays, Some have 
ſo curious as to remark the Times and Seaſons when 
Stroke of an envious Eye is molt y pernici- 
a have obſerved that it has been when the Perſon 
Ages bas been in any Circumſtgnce of Glory and Tri- 
. At ſuch a time the Mind of the proſperous Man 
as it were, abroad, among things without him, and 
ore expoſed to the Malignity, But I ſhall not dwell 
Speculations ſo abſtracted as this, or repeat the many 
len Things which one might collect out of Authors 
| this miſerable Affection; but keeping in the road 
MMmmor Life, conſider the Envious Man with relation 
— Heads, His Pains, His Reliefs, and His 
HE Envious Man is in Pain upon all Occaſions which 
ht to give him Pleaſure. The Reliſh of his Life is in- 
j and the Objects which adminiſter the higheſt Sa- 
ton to thoſe who are exempt from this Paſſion, 
the quickeſt Pangs to Perſons who are ſubject to it. 
be Perfections of their Fellow - Creatures are odious: 
th, Beauty, Valour and Wiſdom are Provocations of 
r Diſpleaſure. What a Wretched and Apoſtate State 
us! To be offended with Excellence, and to 2 


0 


d 


% 


| = ye among Many, inſtead of being attributed 
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Man becauſe we him! The Condition of the} 
view thn the moſt emphatically - miſerable ; he i: g 
only in 


- 


capable of rejoicing in Merit or Sveg 
but lives in a World wherein all Mankind ave in a Ply 
bis Quiet, by ſtudying their own Happincſ; | 

Will, Proſper is an-- honeſt Tale-beare, 
makes it his buſineſs to join in Converſation with K 
ous Men. He points to ſuch an handſom young Fell 
and whiſpers that he is fecretly married to a great 
tune: When they doubt, he adds Circumſtances to pr 
it ; and never fails to aggravate their Diſtreſs, by aſluj 
em, that to his Knowledge, he has an Uncle will h 
him forme Thouſands. il. has many Arts of this | 
to torture this fort of Temper, and delights in it. 
he finds them change Colour, and fay faintly they 
ſuch a piece of News is true, he has the Malice to f 
ſome good or other of every Man of their Ach 


dance. | 

THE Reliefs of the Ervious Man are thoſe little 
miſbes and Imperfections that diſcover themſelves in 
Inuſtrious Character. It is a matter of Conſoli 
to an Envious Perſon, when a Man of known 
does a thing unworthy himſelf : Or when any ad 
which was well executed, upon better Information 
pears fo altered in its Circumſtances, that the Fameq 


SS. e 


One. This is a ſecret Satisfaction to theſe Maligne 
for the Perſon whom they before could not but dn 
they fancy is nearer their own Condition as ſoon 1 
Merit is ſhared among others. I remember ſome ! 
apo there came out an excellent Poem without the N 
of the Author. The little Wits, who were incapable 
Writing it, began to pull in Pieces the ſuppoſed WI 
When that would not do, they took great Pains to! 
preſs the Opinion that it was his. That again failed. 
next Refuge was to ſay it was over-looked by one! 
and many Pages wholly written by another. An Is 
Fellow, who fate among a Cluſter of them in debe 


tis Subject, cryed out, Gentlemen, if you are ſure un 
you your ſelx es had an hand in it, you are but when in « 
were, whoeter writ it. But the moit uſual Succovr o Vor 


Enyi 
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wious, in caſes of nameleſs Merit in this kind, is to 
ep the , if poſſible, unfixed, and by that means 
hinder the Reputation of it from falling upon any par- 
ular Perſon. You ſee an Envious Man clear up his 
untenance,” if in the Relation of any Man's Great Hap- 
neſs in one Point, you mention his Uneaſineſs in ano- 
er, When he hears ſuch a one is very rich he turns Pale, 
it recovers when you add that he has many Children. In 
Word, the only ſure Way to an Envious Man's Fayour, 
not to deſerve it. 
BUT if we conſider the Envious Man in Delight, it is 
e reading the Seat of a Giant in a Romance; the Mag- 
ficence of his Houſe conſiſts in the many Limbs of 
m whom he has lain. If any who promiſed them- 
res Succeſs in any Uncommon Undertaking miſcarry 
the Attempt, or he that aimed at what would have 
en Uſeful and Laudable, meets with Contempt and De- 
fon, the Envious Man, under the Colour of bating Vain- 
bry, can ſmile with an inward Wantonneſs of Heart at 
e ill Effect it may have upon an honeſt Ambition for 
HAVING t conſidered the Nature of this 
hon, I have madeit my Study how to avoid the Envy 
at may accrue to me from theſe my Speculations; and 
lm not miſtaken in my ſelf, 5 have a Genius 
eſeape it. Upon hearing in a Coffee-houſe one of m 
br — I immediately a the Envy 
x would ſpring from that Applauſe; and therefore 
e a Deſcription of my Face the next Day; being re- 
d, as 1 grow in Reputation for Wit, to reſign my 
tenſions do Beauty. This, I hope, may give ſome 
ſe to thoſe unhappy Gentlemen, who do me the Ho- 
ur to torment themſelves upon the Account of this 
per. As their Caſe is very deplorable, and deſerves 
dmpaſſion, 1 ſhall ſometimes be dull, in Pity to them, 
d will from time to time adminiſter Conſolations to 
n by further Diſcoveries of my Perſon. In the mean 
vile, if any one ſays the SHEcTATOR has Wit, it may 
ſome r think that - by = not ſhew 
in Company. if any one praiſes his Morality, 
vor. * | f E e — 
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| chey miy comfort themſelves by conſidering that his 


© regard to Time, Place, or Modeſty, "diſturb a ia 


make up à proper Aſſembly for a Puppet- 
* — blu devout Supplicants and atten 
'© Hearers, are the "Audience one ought to expect 
Churches. I am, Sir, Member of a' ſmall pious C 


'* Much the greater Part of us indeed are Females, 
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is none of the longeſt. 
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A MONG the other hardy Undertakings wich 

| have propoſed ro myſeif, that of the Correct 
of Impudence is what I have very much at He 

This in a particular Manner is — Province as Scr 
TOR; for it is generally an committed by 
— and that againſt ſuch as the Offenders would] 
never have an Opportunity of injuring any ot 
Way. The following Letter is a Complaint of a 
Lady, who ſcrs forth a Treſpaſs of this Kind, with t 
Command of herſelf as befits Beauty and Innocence, 
yet with fo much Spirit as fufficiently expreſſes her 
dignation, The whole Tranſaction is performed wi 
the Eyes; and the Crime is no leſs than employing then 
ſuch a Manner, as to divert the Eyes of others from! 
9 can make of them, even looking u 
ven. 


4 HERE never was (I believe) an acceptable M 

T © but had ſome aukward Imitators. Ever fincet 
* SPECTATOR appeared, have I remarked -a kind 
Men, whom I chuſe to call Srarers; that without 


Compauy with their impertinent Eyes. 


grepation near one of the North Gates of this 


* uſed to behaye our ſelves in a regular attentive Mam 
: 2 
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rl! very lately one whole Iſle has been diſturbed with one 

) bel monſtrous Starers; He's the Head taller than any 

ae in the Church; but for the greater Advantage of ex- 
7 ofing himſelf, ſtands upon à Haſſock, avd commands 
he whole Congregation, to the great Annoyance of the 
t Part of the Auditory ; for what with Bluſhiag, 
pnfuſion and Vexation, we can neither mind t 
Prayers nor Sermon. Your Animadverſion upon this 
- ron would be a great Favour to, 


S I R, 
S. C. 


have frequently ſeen of this Sort of Fellows; and do not 
kk there can be a greater Aggravation of an Offence, 
that it is commitred where the Criminal is pro» 
ted by the Sacredneſs of the Place which he violates, 
py Reflections of this fort might be very juſtly made 
n this kind of Behaviour, but a Szarer is not uſually a 
an to be convinced by the Reaſon of the thing, and 
low that is capable of ſhewing an impudent Front be- 
a whole Congregation, and can bear being a publi 

tacle, is not fo eaſily rebuked as to amend by Admo- 
If therefore IN does not inform 
that within ſeven Days after this Date the Barbarian 
5 not at leaſt ſtand upon his own ang without 
Eminence, my Friend Will. Proſper promiſed to 
an Haſlock ite to him, and ſtare againſt him in 
mce of the Ladies. I have given him Directions. ac» 
ling to the moſt exact Rules of Opticks, to place him - 
in ſuch a manner that he ſhall meet his Eyes where- 
he throws them : 1 have Hopes that when ill. con- 
ts bim, and all the Ladies, in whoſe Behalf he cogages 
i caſt kiod Looks and Wiſhes of Succeſs at their Cham- 
de will have ſome Shame, and feel a little of the 
be bas ſo often put others to, of being out of Coun» 


or T has indeed. been Time out of Mind generally re- 
led, and as often * that this Family of Sta- 
2 rers 
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take the Part of ſuch as are under the 
pudence, and encounter the Eyes of the Starers whit 
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rers have infeſted publick Aſſemblies: And I know no 


ther Way to obviate fo great an Evil, except, in the 
of fixing their Eyes upon Women, ſome Male Friend: 


ever they meet them, While we ſuffer our Women 
be thus impudently attacked, they have no Defence, 


in the End to caft yielding Glances at the Starers: And 


this Caſe, a Man who has no Senſe of Shame has the ſu 
Advantage over his Miſtreſs, as he who has no Regt 


for his own Life has over his Adverſary. While l 


Generality of the World are fettered by Rules, and me 
by proper and juſt Methods; he who has no Reſped 
of them, carries away the Reward due to that] 
priety of Behaviour, with no other Merit, but that of 
ving neglected it. 


I take an impudent Fellow to be a fort of Outlaw 


Good-breeding, and therefore what is ſaid of him no 

tion or Perſon can be concerned for. For this Reaſ 
one may be free upon him. I have put my ſelf to gr 
Pains in conſidering this prevailing Quality which we c 


Impudence, and have taken Notice that it exerts it ſelf 


a different Manner, according to the different Soils whe 


in ſuch Subjects of theſe Dominions, as are Maſters of 


were born. Impudence in an Engliſh-man is ſullen aud 
ſolent; in a Scotch-man it is — and rapacious 
en Triſh-man abſurd and fawning : As the Courſe of 
World now runs, the impudent Engliſh-man behaves 
'2 furly Landlord, the Seot like an ill- received Gueſt, 
the triſh-man like a Stranger who knows he is not wi 
come. Thereis ſeldom any Thing entertaining either 
the Impudence of a South or North Briton; but that of 
Friſh-man is always Comick: A true and genuine Im 
dence is ever the Effect of Ignorance, without the k 
Senſe of it: The beſt and moſt ſueceſiful Starers now 
this Town, are of that Nation; they have uſually the 
vantage of the Stature mentioned in the above Letter 
my Correſpondent, and generally take their Stands int 
Eye of Women of Fortune: Inſomuch that I have knc 


one of them, three Months after he came from Ploꝗ 


with a tolerable good Air lead out a Woman from 3 Pl 
| Wi 


of In 
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hich one of our own Breed, after four Years at Oxford, 
d two at the Temple, would have been afraid to look at. 
[ cannot tell how to account for it, but theſe People 
uſually the Preference to our own Fools, in the Opi- 
an of the fillier Part of Womankind. Perhaps it is that 
| Engliſh Coxcomb is ſeldom ſo obſequious as an Triſh 
je; and when the Deſign of pleaſing is viſible, an Abſur- 
yin the Way toward it is eaſily forgiven. 
BUT thoſe who are downright impudent, and go on 
bout Reflection that they are ſuch, are more to be to+ 
nated, than a Set of Fellows among us who profeſs Im- 
dence with an Air of Humour, and think to off 
moſt n all Faults in the World, with no 
Apology t aying in a gay Tone, I put an impu- 
mt Face 2 the — bs Man al be alovied 
Adyant of Impudence, who is confcious that he 
ſuch: If be knows he is impudent, he may as well be 
herwiſe; and it ſhall be expected that he bluſh, when 
ſees he makes another do it. For nothing can atone 
the Want of Modeſty; without which Beauty is un- 
ceful, and Wit deteſtable. R 
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ai. Saturday, March 24. 


— Leu, eſ & pluribus Unbric, Hor. 
Am ſometimes very much troubled, when] reflect up- 
on che three great Profeſſions of Divinity, Law, and 
Phyſick; how they are each of them over-burdened 
Ith Practitioners, and filled with multitudesof [ngenious 
ntlemen that ſtarve one another. | 
VE may divide the Clergy into Generals, Field-Officers;. 
| Subalterns, _ Among the firſt ve may reckon Biſhops, 
ansand Afch-Deacons. Among the ſecond are Doctors 
Divinity, Prebendaries, and all that wear Scarfs, The 
ne comprehended under the Subalterns. As for the 
C Claſs, our Conſtitution preſerves it from any Redun- 
E 3 dancy 


may be divided into the Litigious and Peaceable. Unk 


1 
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dancy of Incumbents, notwithſtanding Competitors , 
numberieſs. Upon a ftri& Calculation, it is found th 
there has been a great Exceeding of late Years in theþ 
cond Diviſion, ſeveral Brevets having been granted for 
converting of Subalternsinto Scarf-Officers; infomuchth 
within my Memory the price of Luteſtring is raiſed abe 
two Pence in a Yard. As for the Subalterns, they are 1 
to be numbred. Should our Clergy once enter into 
corrupt Practice of the Laity, by the ſplitting of tha 
, 7 would be able to carry moſt of the Elec 
ens in Bug 

THE Body of the Law is no leſs encumbered v 
ſuperfluous Members, that are like Virgi/”s Army, whit 
he tells us was ſo crouded, many of them had not Ra 
to uſe their Weapons. This prodigious Society of My 


the firſt are comprehended all thoſe who are carried dot 
in Coach-fullsto Neſtminſter- Hall, every Morning in Ten 
nme. Martial s Deſeription of this Species of Lawyer 
full of Humour: * 


Iras & wverba locant. 


Menu dire ont their Words and Anger; that are m 
or leis piffionate according as they are paid for it, and 
low their Client a quantity of Wrath proportionable 
the Fee which they receive from him. 1 muſt howe 
obſerve to the Reader, that above three Parts of th 
whom I reckon among the Litigious, as ſuch as arec 
ly quarrelſome in their Hearts, and have no Opportuni 
of ſhewing their Paſſion at the Bar. Nevertheleſs, as ti 
do not know what Strifes may ariſe, appear at 
Hall every Day, that they may ſhew themſelves in 2 Rt 
dineſs to enter the Lifts, whenever there ſhall be Ccc 


on for them. - 
$ are, in the firſt place, m 


THE Peaceable 
of the Benchers of the ſeveral Inns of Court, who ſe: 
to be the Dignitaries of the Law, and are endowed wil 
thoſe Qualifications of Mind that accompliſh a Man 
ther for a Ruler, than a Pleader. Theſe Men live pes 
ably in their Habitations, Eating once a Day, and U 
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ag once a Year, for the Honour of the reſpective Socie- 


$, 
en R numberleſs —— — — 4 
xs, are thoſe young Men w ing at the Inns 
Court in order to ſtudy the Laws of their. Country, 
quent the Play- houſe more than Weſtrainfler- Hall, and 
ſeen in all publick Aſſemblies. except in a Court of 
tice. I ſay nothing of thoſe Silent and Buſte 
dritudes that are employed within Doors, in the draw- 
g up of Writings and Conveyances; nor of thoſe 
Numbers that palliate their want ot Buſineſs with a 
tence to ſuch Chamber - practice. 
IF, in the third place, we look into the Profeſſion of 
wick, we ſhall find a moſt formidable Body of Men: 
Sight of them is enough to make a Man ſerious, for 
might lay it down as a Maxim, that when a Nation 
ounds in Phyſicians it grows thin of People. Sir Wit 
n Temple is very much puzzled to find out a Reaſon why 
e Notthern Hive, as he calls it, does not ſend out ſuch 
xdigious Swarms, and over-run the World with Goths 
d Vandals, as it did formerly; but had that Excellent 
chor obſerved that there were no Students in Phyſick 
pong the Subjects of Thor and Moden, and that this Sci- 
ce very much flouriſhes in the North at t, he 
icht have found a better Solution for this Difficulty than 
of thoſe he has made uſe of. This Body of Men, in 
r own Country, may be deſcribed like the Britiſh Ar- 
in Ceſar's time: Some of them lay in Chariots, and 
me on Foot. If the Infantry do leſs Execution than the 


Lioteers, it is becauſe they cannot be carried ſo ſoon 


d all Quarters of the Town, and diſpatch ſo much Buſi- 
in fo ſhort a Time. Beſides this Body of Regular 
ops, there are Stragglers, who without being duly liſted 
| enrolled, do infinite Miſchief to thoſe who are ſo uns 
ky as to fall into their Hands. | 
THERE are, befides the above-mentioned, innumes 
he Retainers to Phyſick, who for want of other Pati- 


| wits, amuſe themſelves with the ſtifling of Cats in an Air 


Imp, cutting up Dogs alive, or impaling of Inſects u 
point of a Needle far Microſcopical rr bo- 
5 thoſe that are * in the gathering of many 

4 an 
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and the Chace of Butterflies: Not to mention the 
ſhell-Merchants and Spider-catchers. 

WHEN I confider how each of theſe Profeſſions x 
crouded with Multitudesthat ſeek their Livelihoodin ther 
and how many Men of Merit there are in each of th 
who may be rather ſaid to be of the Science, than 
Profeſſion; I very much wonder at the Humour of Pareng 
who will not rather chuſe to place their Sons in a way 
Life where an honeſt Induſtry cannot but thrive, tha 
Stations where the greateſt Probity, Learning and pc 
Senſe may miſcarry. How many Men are Country- 
rates, that might have made themſelves Aldermen 
London, by a right Improvement of a ſmaller Sum of 
ry than what is uſually laid out upon a learned Educatic 
A ſober frugal Perſon, of {lender Parts and a flow ay 
prehenſion, might have thrived in Trade, though 
ſtarves upon Phyſick; as a Man would be well enoy 
pleaſed to buy Silks of one, whom he would not vent: 
to feel his Pulſe. Vagellizs is careful, ſtudious and of 
ging, but withal a little thick-skull'd; he has not a fing 
Client, but might have bad abundance of Cuſtomers. 
Misfortune is, that Parents take a Liking to a partic 
Profeſſion, and therefore defire their Sons may be of i 
Whereas, in ſo great an Affair of Life, they ſhould c 
ſider the Genius and Abilities of their Children, more th 
their own Inclinations. 

IT is the great Advantspe of a trading Nation, th 
there are very jew in it 10 dull and hcavy, who may nt 
be placed in Stations of Life, which may give them 
ity of making their Fortnnes. A well-regu 
ned Commerce is not, like Law, Phyſick, or Divini 
to be oyer-ſtocked with Hands; but, on the contra 
fAlouriſhes by Multitudes, and gives Employment to all i 
Proſeſſors. Fleets of Merchant- men are ſo many Squ 
drons of floating Shops, that vend our Wares Man 
factures in all the Markets of the World, and find on 
Chapmen under both the Tropicks. 
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Monday, March 26. ; 


K 


Quodcunque oſtendis mihi fic incredulus odi. Hor. 


HE Word Sr IHA ron being moſt uſually under- 
ſtood as one of the Audience at publick Repreſen- 
tations in our Theatres, I ſeldom fail of many Let- 
relating to Plays and Opera's. But indeed there are 
h monſtrous _—_ done in both, that if one had not 
1 an Eye-witneſs of them, one could not believe that 
h Matters had really been exhibited. There is very 
e which concerns Human Life, or is a Picture of Na- 
e that is regarded by the greater Part of the Compa- 
The Underſtanding is diſmiſſed from our Entertain- 
Our Mirth is the Laughter of Fools, and our Ad- 
ion the Wonder of Idiots; elſe ſuch improbable, 
mſtrous, and incoherent Dreams could not go off as 
do, not only without the utmoſt Scorn and Con- 
opt, but even with the loudeſt Applauſe and Approba- 
n. But the Letters of my pondents will repre- 
it this Affair in a more lively Manner than any Diſcourſe 
my own ; I ſhall therefore give them to my Reader 
th only this Preparation, that they all come from Play- 
and that the buſineſs of Playing is now ſo managed, 
at you are not to be ſurpriſed when I ſay one or two of 
n are rational, others ſenſitive and vegetative Actors. 
| others wholly inanimate. I ſhall not place theſe as I 
e named them, but as they have Precedence in the 
pinion of their Audiences. 


9 22, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
8 having been ſo humble as to take Notice 
* of the Epiſtles of other Animals, emboldens me, 
who am the wild Boar that was killed by Mrs, Tyfts, 
to repreſent to you, That 1 think 1 was hardly uſed in 
not having the Part of the Lion in Hydaſpes given to 
me, It would haye been but a natural Step for me to 
f E 5 + have 


4% 
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* have perſonated that noble Creature, after having ) 
ined. any ſelf to Satisfaction in the Part above-mey 

oned: But that of a Lion, is too great a Character 
©. one that never trod the Stage before but upon two Ly 
As for the little Reſiſtance which I made, I hope it u 
« be excuſed, when it is conſidered that the Dart 
« thrown at me by ſo fair an Hand. I muſt conf 
had but juſt put on my Brutality ; and Camilla's Chin 
were ſuch, that beholding her ere& Mien, hearing | 
charming Voice, and aſtonifhed with her gracefu] | 
tion, I could not keep up to my aſſumed Fierce 
«but died like a Man. 


Iam, SIX, 5 

Your moſt humble Servam R 

Thomas Pr 7 

U 
Mr. SPECTATOR, ſo 


1 HIS is to let you underſtand, that the Play- e 

| is a * of the World in nothing f in 
much as in this Particular, that no one riſes in it WM 
* cording to his Merit. I have a&ed ſeveral Parts l 
* Houſhold-ſiuff with great Applauſe for many Ven fr 


Mr. SPECTATOR» 
1 ND ERST AN DING that 
. to you, and defired to be rai 


Serene bes 
From dumb 


am one of the Men in the Hangings in the Em] a 

«* the Moon; I have twice performed the third Chair in th 

«. Engliſh Opera; and have rehearſed the Pump in the N 

tune Hunters, I am now grown old, and hope you . 

recommend me ſo effectuslly, as that I may ſay ſuiſ i me 

thing before I go off the. Stage: In which you will of L 
great AQ of Chatity to | Ze 

5a Your moſt Humble Servan us 
William So cor 

0 

a; 

Wa 

ma, 

2 


«fill Parts; I de ſire, if you, give him Motion or Sp 
that you would advance me in my Way, and let 
keep on in what I humbly preſume I am a Maſt, 
Wit, in repreſentigg_ human and till Life — 

Ow cr 


*.haye ſeveral times acted one of the fineſt 
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in the ſame 3 wherein Mr. —— _— there- 
fore upon his Promotion, requeſt | may ſucceed 
him 7 the Hangings, with my Hand in the Orange 
Trees. | 

Your Humble Servant, 


Ralph Simple 


IX. Drury-Lane, March 24, 1710-11, 
[ Saw your Friend the Templer this Evening in the 

* Pit, and thought he looked very little d with 
the ſentation of the mad Scene of the r 1 
wiſh, Sir, you would do us the Favour to animadvert 
upon the falſe Taſte the Town is in, with 
Relation to Plays as well as Opera s. It certainly re- 

ires a Degree of Underſtanding to play juftlyz but 
uch is our Condition, that we are to ſuſpend our Rea- 
ſon to perform our Parts. As to Scenes of Madneſs, 
you know, Sir, there are noble Inſtances of this kind 
in $ 2 but then it is the Diſturbance of a noble 
Mind, from generous and human Refentments: It is 
like that Grief which we have for the Deceaſe of our 
Friends: It is no Dimunition, but a Recommendation 
of humane Nature, that in ſuch Incidents Paſſions gets 
the better of Reaſon; and all we can think to comfort 
our ſelves, is impotent againſt half what we feel. I 
will net mention that we had an Idiot in the Scene, 
nd all the Senſe it is repreſented to have, is that of 
Luſt. As for my ſelf, who have long taken Pains in 
pevdonating the Paſſions, I have to-night acted only an 
Appetite, The Part I play'd is Thirſt, but it is repre- 
ted as written rather by a Dray-man than a Poet, I 
come in with a Tub about me, that Tub hung with 
Quart-pots, with a full Gallon at my Mouth. I am 
abhamed to tell you that I pleaſed very much, and this 
Was introduced as a Madneſs; but ſure it was nor hu- 
man MadneG, for a Mule or an Aſs may haye been as 
/ as ever I was in my Liſe. 


ol am, SIX. 
Your meft obedient and bumble Ser pant. 


Mr. 


F 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, From the Savoy in the Strand 
CY F you can read it with dry Eyes, I give you th 
* Trouble to acquaint you, that I am the unfort. 
* nate King Latinus, and believe I am the firſt Prince th 
© dated from this Palace fince Fohn of Gaunt. Such i 
the Uncertainty of all human Greatneſs, that I why 
© lately never moved without a Guard, am now _ 4 
© a common Soldier, and am to fail with the firſt fair Win 
6 — my Brother Lewis of France. It is a very hal 
©* thing to put off a Character which one has 
* with Applauſe: This I experienced ſince the Loſs of 
* my Diadem; for upon quarrelling with another | 
* cruit, I ſpoke my Indignation out of my Part in rm 
>» uno; 


Tens > 2 


Meoft audacious Slave, 
Dar'ft thou an angry Monarch's Fury brave? 


© The Words were no ſooner out of my Mouth, whe 
© a Serjeant knock'd me-down, and asked me if I hat 
Mind to mutiny, in talking things no body underſto 
* You ſee, Sir, my unhappy Circumſtances; and if 
© Your Mediation you can procure a Subſidy for a Prin 
© (who never failed to make all that beheld him me 
+ at his Appearance) you will merit the Thanks of 


Tour Friend, 
| be King of 
ADVERTISEMENT, 


| For the Good of the Publick. 
' WITHIN two Doors of the Maſquerade, live an i 
nent Italian Chirurgion, arrived from the Carnaval at Me 
nice, of great ence in private Cures. Accommotati 
_ prowded, and Perſons admitted in their Maſquing | 
HE has cured ſmce his coming thither, in leſi that 
Portnight, Four Scaramouches, a Mountebank pe I 
Turkiſh Baſſa s, Three Nuns, and a Morris Dancer. 
1 Vente 
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Venienti occurrite Morbo. 
NB. ANY Perſon may agree by the Great, and be kept 


Repair by the Tear. The Doctor draws Teeth without pul- 


> FO AN dM ARE, - ; 
P23. Tueſday, March 27. 


Sevit atrox Volſcens, nec teli conſpicit uſquam 
Auctorem, nec quo ſe ardens immittere poſit. Virg. 


HERE is nothing that more betrays a baſe unge- 
nerous Spirit, than the giving of ſecret Stabs to a 


Man's Reputation. Lampoons and s, that are 
itten with Wit and Spirit, are like poiſoned Darts, 
hich not only inflict a Wound, but make it incurable. 


r this Reaſon T am very much troubled when I ſee the 
nts of Humour and Ridicule in- the Poſſeſſion of an 
natured Man. There cannot be a greater Gratification 
2 barbarous and inhuman Wit, than to ſtir up Sorrow 
the Heart of a private Perſon, to raiſe Uneaſineſs a- 
ng near Relations, and to expoſe whole Families to 
erifion, at the ſame time that he remains unſeen and 
liſcovered. If, befides the Accompliſhments of being 
tty and ill-natured, a Man is vicious into the bargain ; 
is one of the moſt miſchievous Creatures that can en- 
r into a Civil Society. - His Satyr will then chiefly fall 
on thoſe who ought to be the moſt exempt from it. 
rtue, Merit, and every thing that is Praiſe-worthy, 
l be made the Subject of Ridicule and Buffoonry. It 
impoſſible to enumerate the Evils which ariſe from 
le Arrows that fly in the dark, and I know no other 
cuſe that is or can be made for them, than that the 
ſounds they give are only imaginary, and produce no- 
ling more than a ſecret Shame or Sorrow in the Mind 
ſuffering Perſon. It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, 
at a Lampoon or a Satyr do not carry in them Robbe- 
er Murder; but at the fame time, how many are 


INI 
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there that would not rather loſe a conſiderable Sum « 
Mony, or even Life it ſelf, than be ſet up as a Mark f 
Infamy and Deriſion? And in this Caſe a Man ſhould d 
fider, that an Injury is not to be meaſured by the Ny 

ons of him that gives, but of him that receives it. 
THOSE who can put the beſt Countenance un 
the Outrages of this Nature which are offered them, 2 
not without their ſecret Anguiſh. I have often obſeryd 
a Paſſage in Socratess Behaviour at his Death, in a Lig 
wherein none of the Criticks haye conſidered it. Thy 
excellent Man, entertaining his Friends, a little before 
drank the Bowl of Poiſon, with a Diſcourſe on the li 
mortality of the Soul, at his entering upon it ſays, tu 
he does not believe any the moſt Comick Genius can ce 
ſure him for talking upon ſuch a Subject at ſuch a ti 
This Paſſage, I think, evidently glances upon 7 1 
who writ a Comedy on purpoſe io ridicule the Diſcourk 
of that Divine Philoſopher. It has been obſerved |} 
many Writers, that Socrates was fo little moved at th 
piece of Buffoonry, that he was ſeveral times preſent 
its being acted upon the Stage, and never eſſed 1 
leaſt Reſentment of it. But with Submiſſion, I thi 
the Remark 1 — — — — 1 
worthy Treatment an Impr is Mu 

ho hed hen 200 wife ——— it. | 
WHEN Julius Ceſar was lampooned by Catullu, 
invited him to a Supper, and treated him with fad 
generous Civility, that he made the Poct his Friend en 
after. Cardinal Max arine gave the ſame kind of Tre 
ment to the Learned Juillet, who had reflected w 
his Eminence in a famaus Latin Poem. The Card 
ent for him, and after ſome kind Expoſtulations u; 
what he had written, aſſured him of his Eſteem, x 
diſmiſſed him with a Promiſe of the next good Abby il 
ſhould fall, which he accordingly conferred upon him 
a:few Months after. This had © good an Effect upd 
——ů Baring expunged — 
to „after havi Pally 

which had —— — T# Nc 

$ 


SExöTU QUINTUS was not of fo 
forgiving a — Upon his being made Pope, 
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rage of Paſquin was one Night dreſſed in a very dirt 
dun, — Excuſe written under it, hats — 
vrced to wear foul Linnen becauſe his Laundreſs was 
nade a Princeſs. This was a Reflection upon the Pope's 
diller, who, before the Promotion of her Brother, was 
; thoſe mean Circumſtances that Paſquin repreſented her. 
5 this Paſquinade made a great Noiſe in Rome, the Pope 
fered a conſider able Sum of Mony to any Perſon that 
hould diſcover the Author of it. The Author relying 
pon his Holineſs's Generoſity, as alſo on ſome private 
vertures Which he had received from him, made the 
iſcovery himſelf ; upon which the Pope gave him the 
teward he bad promiſed, but at the ſame time, to diſa- 
le the Satyriſt for the future, ordered his Tongue to be 
t out, and both his Hands to be chopped off. Aretine 
too trite an Inſtance. Every one knows that all the 
ngs of Europe were his Tributaries. Nay, there is a 
etter of his extant, in which he makes his Boaſts that 
e had laid the Sophy of Perſa under Contribution, 
THOUGH in the various Examples which I have 
ere drawn together, theſe ſeveral great Men behaved 
hemſelves very differently towards the Wits of the 
who had reproached them; they all of them plainly ſhew- 
d that they were very ſenſible of their Reproaches, and 
onſequently that they received them as very great In- 
ries. * own 2 | _— truſt a Man 
at I thought was ca giving theſe ſecret Wounds; 
I —.— think that he wauld hurt the Perſon, 
hoſe Reputation he thus aſſaults, in bis Body or in his 
ortune, could he do it with the ſame Security. There 
indeed ſomething very barbarous and inhuman in the 
dinary Scriblers of Lampoons. An innocent young 
dy ſhall be expoſed, for an unhappy Feature, A Fa- 
ter of a Family turned to Rigicyle, for ſome domeſtick 
amity. A Witte de gage ,yneake all her Life, for a 
r ed Ward gr Action. Nay, a good, a tempe- 
we, and a juſt Man, ſhall be, put out of Countenance by 
e Repreſentation of thoſe-Qualities that ſhould do him 
our. So pernicious a thing is Wit, when it is not 
mpered with Virtue and Humanity, 


I. 
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I T have indeed heard of heedleſs inconſiderate Wm. 
that without any Malice have ſacrificed the Reputai 
of their Friends and Acquaintance, to a certain Levity Wt 
Temper, and a filly Ambition, of diſtinguiſhing the 
ſelves by a Spirit of Raillery and Satyr: As if it were 
infinitely more honourable to be a good-natured M 2 
than a Wit. Where there is this little petulant Hume 
in an Author, he is often very {miſchievous without & 
ſigning to be ſo. For which Reaſon I always lay 
down as a Rule, that an indiſcreet Man is more hurt 
than an ill-natured one; for as the latter will only 
tack his Enemies, and thoſe he wiſhes ill to; the 
ther injures indifferently both Friends and Foes. Ie 
not „on this Occaſion, tranſcribing a Fable ( 
of Sir Roger PEftrange, which accidentally lies before n 
© A Company of waggiſh Boys were watching of Frq 
at the fide of a Pond, and ſtill as any of em put up the 
Head, they'd be pelting them down again with Stone 
* Children (ſays one of the Frogs) yon never conſider 
ibo this be Play to you, tis Death to us. 

As this Week is in a manner ſet apart and dedicat 
to ſerious Thoughts, I ſhall indulge my ſelf in ſuch $ 
-culations as may not be altogether unſuitable to the % 
fon ; and in the mean time, as the ſetting in our ſelve 
Charitable Frame of Mint is a Work very | 
Time, I have in this Paper endeavoured to expoſe i 
particular Breach of Charity which has been genera! 
ver · looked by Divines, becauſe they are . 
be guilty of i. 


14 
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lerurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantum; 
ptaque manu, Quid agis dulciſſime rerum? Hor. 


HERE are in this Town a great Number of in- 
ſignificant People, who are by no means fit for the 
better ſort 'of Converſation, and yet have an im- 
nent Ambition of appearing with thoſe to whom 
are not welcome. 10 you walk in the Park, one of 
will certainly join with you, tho you are in Com- 
with Ladies; if you drink a Bottle, they will find 
r Haunts, What makes ſuch Fellows the more bur- 
ome, is, that they neither offend or pleaſe ſo far as 
x taken Notice of for either, It is, I preſume, for this 


erſons who ſuffer by fuch Impertinence. A-worthy 


gt at ſuch an Hour, is teized by a Swarm of them; 
q becauſe they are ſure of Room and Fire, have 
it in their Heads to keep a ſort of Club in his Com- 
j; tho' the ſober Gentleman himſelf is an utter Ene- 
to ſuch Meetings. 


lr. SPECTATOR, 


HE Averſion I for ſome Years have had to Clubs 
* in general, gave me a perfect Reliſh for your 
peculation on that Subject; bur I have ſince been ex- 
emely mortified, by the malicious World's ranking 
amongſt the Supporters of ſuch impertinent Aſſem- 
les, I beg leave to ſtate my Caſe fairly; and that done, 
ſhall expe& Redreſs from your judicious Pen. 

| am, Sir, a Bachelor of ſome ſtanding, and a Tra- 
er; my Buſineſs, to conſult my own Humour, which 
pratifie without controuling other People's ; I have a 
dom and a whole Bed to my ſelf; and I have a Dog, 
* a 


ſon, that my Correſpondents are willing by my Means 
e rid of them. The two following Letters are writ 


Batchelor, who ſets in for his Doſe of Claret every 


— — — —__ ͤ—'-. — 
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; a Fiddle, and a Gun; they pleaſe me, and injure 
Creature alive. My chief Meal is a Supper, which 
ways make at a Tavern. I am conſtant to an I 
. and not il-humour'd; for which Reaſons, tho? I in 
no Body, I have no ſooner ſupp d, than I have a Cr, 
about me of that fort of good Company that know: 
whither elſe to go. It is true every Man pays his ty 
yet as they are Intruders, I have an undoubted Rig 
© to be the only Speaker, or at leaſt the loudeſt; whit 
maintain, and that to the great Emolument of my | 
* dience. I ſometimes tell them their own in pretty 
* Language; and ſometimes divert them with me 
Tales, according as, I am in Humour. I am one of th 
© who live in Taverns to a great Age, by a ſort of rg 
ler Intemperance; I never go to Bed drunk, but 
* fluſter'd; I wear away very gently; am apt to be n 
* viſh, but never angry. Mr. SypecrATOR, If you h 
kept various Company, you know there is in every 
* vern in Town ſome old Humouriſt or other, who 
© Maſter of the Houſe as much as he that keeps it. 
* Drawers are all in Awe of him; and all the Cuſton 
* whojfrequent his Company, yield him a ſort of 0 
© cal Obedience. I do not know but I may be ſuc 
Fellow as this my ſelf. But I to you, whet 
* this is to be called a Club, becauſe ſo many Impertine 
will break it upon me, and come without Appdi 
ment? Clinch of Barnet has a nightly Meeting, 
* ſhows to every one that will come in and pay; Wi 
then he is the only Actor. Why ſhould _ mile 
things? If his is allow'd to be a Conſort, why m 
p =_ be a Lecture? However, Sir, I ſubmit to 
5 am, 


SIX, 
Your moſt obedient, &c. 


Good Sir, 


c OU and I were preſs'd againſt each other laſt Vi 
ter in a Crowd, in which uneaſie Poſture we 

fer d together for almoſt half an Hour. I thank 

for all your Civilities ever ſince, in being ot my Acq 
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ce where · ever you meet me. But the other Day 
u pull d off your Hat to me in the Park, when I was 
aking with my Miftreſs: She did not like your Air, 
ad aid ſhe wondered what ſtrange Fellows 1 was ac- 
minted with. Dear Sir, conſider it is as much as my 
fe is worth, if ſhe ſhould think we were intimate; 
kerefore I carneſtly intreat you for the future to take 
zo manner of Notice of, 


SIR, 
Tour obliged humble Servant, 
Will. Faſhion] 


\ like Tmpertinence is alſo very troubleſome to the ſu- 
jour and more intelligent Part of the fair Sex. It is, it 
ms, a great Inconvenience, that thoſe of the meaneſt 
mcities will pretend to make Viſits, tho' indeed th 
ualified rather to add to the Furniture of the Ho 
bling an empty Chair) than tw» the Converſation they 
e into when they viſit, A Friend of mine hopes for 
dreſs in this Caſe, by the Publication of her Letter in 
Paper ; which ſhe thinks thoſe ſhe would be rid of 
| take to themſelves, It ſeems to be written with an 
to one of thoſe pert giddy unthinking Girls, who 
n the Recommendation only of an agreeable Perſon 
a faſhionable Air, take themſelves to be upon a Level 
th Women of the greateſt Merit. 


MAD AM, . 


Take this Way to acquaint you with what common 
Rules and Forms would never permit me to tell 
you otherwiſe; to wit, that you l tho Equals in 
Quality and, Fortune, are by no means ſuitable Com- 
panions. You are, tis true, very pretty, can dance, 
and make a very good Figure in a publick Aſſembly; 
but alas, Madam, you muſt go no further; Diſtance and 
Silence are your beſt Recommendations; therefore let 
me beg of you never to make me any more Viſits. You 
come in a literal Senſe to ſee one, for you have nothing 
to lay. I do not ſay this, that I would by any Means 
ofe your Acquaintance; but I would keep it up _ 


=. 


| 
| 
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the ſtricteſt Forms of Breeding. Let us ( 
© fits, but never ſee one on? If you will be 1 
© as to deny your ſelf always to me, I ſhall return WP 
Obligation by giving the ſame Orders to my Serm 
* When Accident makes us meet at a third Place, 
may mutually lament the Misforfune of never find 
© one another at home, go in the fame Party to a be 
* fit-Play, and ſmile at each other, and put down Gl 
* as we paſs in our Coaches. Thus we may enjo 
much of each other's Friendſhip as we are capable: 
there are ſome ** who are to be known only 
Sight, with which fort of Friendfhip I hope you 
* aways honour, 
MADAM, | 
Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 
Mary Tuel 


F. S. I ſubſcribe my ſelf by the Name of the Dy 


* Keep, that my ſupernumerary Friends may know g 


war ADVERTISEMENT. 

To prevent all Miſtakes that may happen among Gt 
Err 3 come but once a} 
to St. James's Coffee-houſe, either by miſcalling the $ 
or requiring ſuch things from them as are not properly wil 
their reſpectve 2 this is * gu, N 7 that U 
ney, Keeper of the Bool Debts of the outlymg Cuſtomer. 
Obferver of 425 who go 0 * paying, having rej 
that Empleyment , is ſucceeded by John  Sowton ; to ml 
Place of Enterer of Meſſages and firſt Coffee-Grinder Will 
Bird is promoted; and Samuel Burdock comes 4s St 
Cleaner in the Room of the ſaid Bird. 


| 


| | 
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25. Thurſday, March 29. 


— — Egreſcitque medendo. Virg. 
HE following Letter will explain it ſelf, and needs 


no Apology. 

8 

Am one of that ſickly Tribe dvho are commonly 
* known by the Name of Valetudinarians ; and do 
* confeſs to you, that I firſt contracted this ill Ha- 
of Body, or rather of Mind, by the Study of Phy- 
I no ſooner began to e Books of this Na- 
re, but I found my Pulſe was irregular; and ſcarce 
er read the Account of any Diſeaſe that I did not fan- 
my ſelf afflicted with. Doctor Sydenham's learned 
reatiſe of Fevers threw me into a lingring Hectick, 
jbich hung upon me all the while I was reading that 
xcellent Piece. I then applied my ſelf to the Study of 
eral Authors, who have written upon Pthiſical Di- 
empers, and by that means fell into a Conſumption 3 
at length, growing very fat, I was in a manner 
amed out of that Imagination. Not long after this I 
und in my ſelf all the Symptoms of the Gout, except 
in; but was cured of it by a Treatiſe upon the Gravel, 
itten by a very Ingenious Author, who (as it is uſual 
Phyſicians to convert one Diſtemper into another) 
d me of the Gout by giving me the Stone. I at 
neth ſtudied my ſelf into a Complication of Diſtem- 
rs ; but, accidentally taking into my Hand that Inge- 
us Diſcourſe written by Sanctorius, I was reſolved to 
ret my ſelf by a Scheme of Rules, which 1 had 
lected from his Obſervations. The Learned World 
very well acquainted with that Gentleman's Inven- 
n; whe, for the better carrying on of his Experi- 
ents, contrived a certain Mathematical Chair, which 
a ſo Artificially hung upon Springs, that it w_ 

| . weg 
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© weigh any thing as well as a Pair of Scales. By 
© means he diſcovered how many Ounces of his 
t paſe d by Perſpiration, what quantity of it was tun 
into Nouriſhment, and how much went away by | 
other Channels and Diſtributions of Nature. 
HAVING provided my ſelf with this Chair, I d 
to Study, Bat, Drink, and Sleep in it; inſomuch thy 
may be ſaid, for theſe three laſt Years, to have lived 
* a Pair of Scales. I compute my ſelf, when I am in 
* Health, to be preciſely Two hundred Weight, 
© ſhort of it about a Pound after a Day's Faſt, and exc 
* ing it as much after a very full Meal; fo that it is 
* continual Employment, to trim the Ballance b 
* theſe two Volatiie Pounds in my Conſtitution. In 
ordinary Meals I fetch my ſelf upto Two hundred Wey 
© and half a Pound; and if after having dined I find 
« ſelf fall ſhort of ir, I drink juſt ſo much Small Beer, 
© cat ſuch a quantity of Bread, as is ſufficient to make 
weight. In my greateſt Exceſſes I do not tran 
more than the other half Pound; which, for my Heat 
« fake, I do the firſt A. in every Menth. As ſoa 
I find my ſelf duely poiſed after Dinner, I walk til 
© have perſpired five Ounces and four Scruples; and w 
I diſcover, by my Chair, that I am fo far reduced 
fall to my Books, and ſtudy away three Ounces m 
As for the remaining Parts of the Pound, I keep 10 
© count of them. I do not dine and ſup by the Cu 
© but by my Chair; for when that informs me my Pa 
of Food is exhauſted, I conclude my felf to be hung 
and lay in another with all Diligence. In my Days 
* Abſtinence I loſe a Pound and an half, and on ſe 
, _— two Pound lighter than on other Days. in 
« Year. 
© I allow my ſelf one Night with another, a Qu 
of a Pound of Sleep within a few Grains more or i 
© and if upon my riſing I find that I have not conſut 
© my whole quantity, I take out the reſt in my d 
6 an exact Calculation of what I ed and 
© ceived the laſt Year, which I always regiſter in a Bod 
find the Medium tobe Two hundzed Weight, ſo that le 
* not diſcover that I am impaired one Ounce in my He 


\ 
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luring a whole Twelve- month. And yet, Sir, not- 
ſahldandisg this my great Care to ballaſt my ſelf equal- 
revery Day, and to keep my Body in its proper Poiſe, 
dit is that I find my felt in a ſick and languiſhing Con- 
jition, My Complexion is grown very fallow, my 
Pulſe low, and my Body Hydropical, Let me there- 
re beg you, Sir, to conſider me as your Patient, and 
o give me more certain Rules to walk by than thoſe 
have already obſerved, and you will very much oblige 


Your humble Servant. 


HIS Letter puts me in mind of an Italian Epitaph 
on the Monument of a Valetudinarian ; Stavo ben, 
ſtar Meglio, flo qui: Which it is impoſſible to 
ſlate. The Fear of Heath 'often proves Mortal, and 
on Methods to fave their Lives, which infal- 
| them, This is a Reflection made by ſome 
torians, upon obſerving that there are many more 
lands killed in a Flight than in a Battel; and may be 
jed to thoſe Multitudes of imaginary Sick Perſons 
break their Conſtitutions by Phyſick, and throw them- 
s into the Arms of Death, by endeayouring to — 
This Method is not only dangerous, but below t 
ice of a Reaſonable Creature. To conſult the Pre- 
ion of Life, as the only End of it, To make our 
th our Buſineſs, To engage in no Action that is not 
of a Regimen, or courſe of Phyſick; are Purpoſes ſo 
t, ſo mean, ſo unworthy human Nature, that a ge- 
pus Soul would rather die than ſubmit to them. Be- 
s that a continual Anxiety for Life vitiates all the Re- 
s of it, and caſts a Gloom over the whole Face of 
as it is impoſſible we ſhould take Delight in any 
g that we are every Moment afraid of lofing. 
do not mran, by what I have here ſaid, that I zbink 
dne to blame for taking due Care of their Health. 
the contrary,» as Cheer tulneſs of Mind, and Capacit 
Buſineſs, are in a great aneaſore the Effects of a well- 
per d Conſtitution, a Man cannot be at too much 
ons to cultivate and preſerve it. But this Care, which 
e prompted to, not only by common Senſe, but 


oy and Inſtinct, ſhould never engage us in puny 


Fs 
. 


26. March zo. 


Pallida mors aquo pulſat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres, O beate Sexti. 
Vite ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare longam, 


am te premet nox, fabuleque manes, 
| — Hor. 


HEN I am in a ſerious Humour, I very often 
walk by my ſelf in Weſtminſter Abby; where the 
Gloomineſs of the Place, and the Uſe to which 
; applied, with the Solemnity of the Building, and the 
dition of the People who lye in it, are apt to fill the 
xd with a kind of Melancholy, or rather Thoughtful- 
that is not diſagreeable. I Yeſterday paſſed a whole 
ernoon in the Church-yard, the Cloyſters, and the 
urch, amuſing my ſelf with the Tomb-ſtones and In- 
ptions that I met with in thoſe ſeveral Regions of the 
d. Moſt of them recorded nothing elſe of the buried 
don, but that he was born upon one Day and died up- 
another: The whole Hiſtory of his Life being com- 
hended in thoſe two Circumſtances, that are common 
il Mankind. 1 could not but look upon theſe Regi- 
rs of Exiſtence, whether of Braſs or Marble, as a kind 
Satyr upon the departed Perſons ; who had left no o- 
Memorial of them, but that they were born and that 
died. They put me in mind of ſeveral Perſons men- 
ned in the Battles of Heroic Poems, who have ſound- 
Names given them, for no other Reaſon but that they 
de killed, and are celebrated for nothing but being 
cked on the Head. IS. 


T1200, 7s Med6y]z 7s OepoiAoy ov 76. Hom. 
Claucumque, Medontague, Therſilochumque, Vir. 


Life of theſe Men is finely deſcribed in Holy Writ 
Vor. I. F dy 


— 2 


| 
| 
| 
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by the Path of an Arrow, which is immediately cloſ 
and lolt, 


UPON my going into the Church, I entertains 
ſelf with the digging of a Grave; and faw in every 
vel-full of it chat was thrown up, the Fragment | 
Bone or Skull intermixt with a kind of freſh mould, 
Earth that ſome time or other had a Place in the (; 
poſition of an human Body. Upon this I began to « 


der with my ſelt what innumerable Multitudes of pu M 
lay confuſed together under the Pavement of that aroffW@ka 
Cathedral; how Men and Women, Friends and Een C 


Prieſts and Soldiers, Monks and Prebendaries, were cry 
led amongſt one another, and blended together in the 
common Maſs; how Beauty, Strength, and Youth, 
Oid-apge, Weakneſs and Deformity, lay undiſtinguiſt4 


the ſame promifcuous Heap of Matter. 

AFTER having — this great Magaine 
Mortality, as it were, in the Lump; I examined it n 
particularly by the Accomns-which I found on fevers 
the Monuments which are raifed in every Quarter 
that ancient Fabrick. Some of them were covered 
ſuck ex Epitephs, that, if it were poſſible 
the dead Perſon to be acquainted with them, he wi 
bluſh ar the Praiſes which his Friends have beſtowed 
on him. There are others fo exceſſively Modeſt, 
they deliver the Character of the Perſon departed in G 
or Hebrew, and by that means are not underſtood one 
a Twelvemonth. In the Poetica] Quarter, I found d 
were Poces who bad no Monuments, and Montm 
which-had no Poets. I obſerved indeed that the prel 
War had filled the Church with many of theſe unin! 

tec Monuments, which had becn erected to the Men 
ry of Perfons whoſe Bodies were perhaps buried in 
Plains of Blenheim, or in the Boſom of the Occan. 
could not but be very much delighted with ſew ue 
modern Epitaphs, which are written with great l 
gance of Expreſſion and Juſtneſs of Thought, and the 
fore do Honour to the Living as well as ro the Dead. 


a Foreigner is v apt to - conceive an Idea of the lg! 
Tance or Politeneſ! of a Nation from the Turn of t 
publick Monuments and Inſcriptions, they ould be 
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ted to the Peruſal of Men of Learning and Genius be- 
they are put in Execution. Sir 0 Shovel's Mo- 
gent has very often given me great Offence: luſtead of 
brave rough Engliſh Admiral, which was the diſtinguiſh- 
Character of that — gallant Man, he is repreſented 
his Tomb by the Figure of a Beau, dreſſed in a long 
wig, and repoſing himſelf upon Velvet Cuſhions un- 
2 Canopy of State. The Inſcription is anſwerable to 
Monument ; for inſtead of celebrating the many re- 
kable Actions he had performed in the Service of 
Country, it acquaints us only with the Manner of 
Death, in which it was impoſſible for him to reap a- 
Honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to deſpiſe for 
tot Genius, ſhew an infinitely greater Taſte of An- 
ty and Politeneſs in their Buildings and Works of this 
re, than what we meet with in thoſe of our own 
try. The Monuments of their Admirals, which have 
erected at the publick Expence, repreſent 'em like 
mſelves; and are adorned with roſtral Crowns and 
al Ornaments, with beautiful Feſtoons of Sca-weeds, 
ls, and Coral. N 
Ur to return to our Subject. I have left the Repo- 
of our Engliſh Kings for the Contemplation of a- 
her Day, when I ſhall find my Mind diſpoſed for ſo 
pus an Amuſement. I know that Entertainments of 
Nature are apt to raiſe dark and diſmal Thoughts in 
xous Minds, and gloomy Imaginations ; but for my 
L.part, though I am always ſerious, I do not know 
it is to be melancholy ; and can therefore take a 
7 of Nature in her deep and ſolemn Scenes, with 
ame Pleaſure as in her moſt Bay and delightful ones, 
this means I can improve my felt with thoſe Objects, 
ich others confider with Terror. When I look u 
the Tombs of the Great, every Emotion of Envy dies 
ne; when I read the Epitaphs of the Beautiful, every 
rdinate Deſire goes out; when I meet with the Grief 
hafWfarents upon 2 Tomb-ſtone, my Heart melts with 
paſſion ; when l ſee the Tomb of the Parents them- 
| confider the Vanity of grieving for thoſe whom 
mult quickly follow: When I ſce Kings lyiag by 
who depoſed them, When I conſider rival Wits 
F 2 placed 


loſe 
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placed Side by Side, or the holy Men that divided 
World with their Conteſts and Diſputes, I reflect 
Sorrow and Aſtoniſnment on the little Competition 
Etions and Debates of Mankind. When I read the þ 
ral Dates of the Tombs, of ſome that died Yeſte 
and ſome fix hundred Years ago, I confider that great] 
when we ſhall all of us be Contemporaries, and make 


Appearance together, 


Ne 27. Saturday, March zi. 


Ut nox longa quibus Mentitur amica, die/que 
Tonga videtur tus debentibus, ut pig er Anuus 
Pupillis, quos dura premit Cuſiedia matrum; 
Sie mihi Tarda fluumt ingrataque Tempora, que ſpem 
Conſiliumque morantur agendi Gnax iter, id quod 
que panperibus prodeſt, Locupletibus eque, 
que neg preeris ſenibuſque noccbit. Fi 


HERE is ſcarce a thinking Man in the World, 

is involved in the Buſineſs of it, but lives an 

ſecret [mpatience of the Hurry and Fatigue he 

fers, and has formed a Reſolution to fix himſelf, 
time or other, in ſuch a State as is ſuitable to the End 
his Being. You hear Men every Day in Converſi 
profeſs, that all the Honour, Power and Riches u 
they ſe to themſelves, cannot give Satisfa@tion 
| b to reverd them for half the Anxiety they u 

go in the Purſuit, or Poſſeſſion of them. While 
are in this Temper, (which happens very trequen 


how inconſiſtent are they with themſelves ? They MW cor 
wearied with the Toil they bear, but cannot find in ¶ ple 
Hearts to relinquiſn it; Retirement is what they en 
but they cannot betake themſelves to it: While they kling 
after Shade and Covert, they ſtill aſſect to appear in 4 
moſt glittering Scenes of Life: But ſure this is but f fro 
9 I fro 
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aſonable as if a Man ſhould call for more Lights, when 
us a Mind to go to Sleep. 0 
INC E then it is certain that our own Hearts de- 
us in the Love of the World, and that we cannot 
d our ſelves enough to reſign it, though we every 
wiſh our ſelyes diſengaged from its Allurements ; let 
ot ſtand upon a formal taking of Leave, but wean 
ſelves from them, while we are in the midſt of them. 
T is certainly the general Intention of the greater Part. 
unkind ro accompliſh this Work, and live according 
heir own Approbation, as ſoon as they poſſibly can: 
ſince the Duration of Lite is ſo uncertain, and has 
13 common Topick of Diſcourſe ever ſince there was 
a thing as Life it ſelf, how is it poſſible that we 
d defer a Moment the beginning to live according to 
Rules of Reaſon? | 
HE Man of Buſineſs has ever ſome one Point to car- 
nd then he tells himſclt he'll bid adieu to all the Vani- 
Ambition: The Man of Pleaſure reſolves to take his 
e at leaſt, and part civilly with his Miſtreſs : But the 
tious Man is entangled every Moment in a freſh Pur- 
= and the Lover ſees new Charms in the Object he 
ed he could abandon. It is therefore a fantaſtical 
of thinking, when we promiſe our ſelves an Altcra- 
in our Conduct from change of Place, and difference 
rcumſtances; the ſame Paſſions will attend us where- 
we are, till they are Conquer d; and we can never 
to our Satisfaction in the deepeſt Retirement, unleſs 
re capable of living ſo in ſome meaſure amidſt the 
k and Buſineſs of the World. 
have ever thought Men were better known, by what 
be obſerved of them from a Peruſal of their pri- 
Letters, than any other way. My Friend, the 
man, the other Day, upon ſerious Diſcourſe with 
concerning the Danger of Procraſtination, gave me 
following Letters from Perſons with whom he lives 
feat Friendſhip and Intimacy, according to the good 
ling and { Senſe of his Character. The firſt is 
b a Man of Buſineſs, who is his Convert; The ſe- 
from one of whom he conceives Hopes: The 
l from one who is in no State at all, but carried one 
und another by ſtarts, | 
F 3 SIX, 
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SIX, 
6 1 Know not with what Words to expreſs to you | 
1 *© Senſel have of the high Obligation you bart 
" = me, in the Penance you enjoined me of dg 
* ſome Good or other, to a Perſon of Worth, every | 
* I hve, The Station I am in, furniſhes me with d 
cu nities of this kind: And the Noble Pring 
* with which you have inſpired me, of Benevolence tg 
I have to deal with, quickens my Application in 
thing 1 undertake, When I relieve Merit from 
* countenance, when I affiſt a friendleſs Perſon, 
> ace concealed Worth, I am diſpleaſed with 
* ſelf, for having deſigned to leave the World in orde 
de virtuous. I am ſorry you decline the Ocaf 
* which the Condition I am in might afford me of 
* larging your Fortunes; but know I contribute mot 
© your Satisfaction, when I acknowledge I am the 
* ter Man, from the Influence and Authority you have 


S IR, 
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SIX. | 

0 1 Am intirely convinced of the Truth of what 
N Oy 60 me, when I was laſt 
* you alone. You told me then of the filly way | 
in; but you told me ſo, as | ſaw you loved me, « 
* wiſe I could not obey your Commands in letting 
* know my Thoughts ſo ſincerely as I do at preſent 
© know the Creature for whoms I reſign ſo much oft q 
© rater, is all that you ſaid of her; but then t 
has ſomething in her ſo undeſigning and har mleſſ, 
* her Guilt in one kind diſappears by the Compariſt 
her Innocence in another. Will you, virtuous | 
* allow no alreration of Offences? Muſt Dear C 


called by the hard Name you pious People git 
common Women ? I keep the ſolemn Promiſe 1 
* you, in writing to you the State of my Mind, 
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wr kind Admonition; and will endeavour to get the 

of this Fondneſs, which makes me ſo much her 
mble Servant, that I am almoſt aſhamed to Subſcribe 
y ſelf yours, 


T. D. 


I R, 


HERE is no State of Life ſo Anxious as that of 
* a Man who does not live according to the Di- 
ates of his own Reaſon. It will ſeem odd to you, 
hen I aſſure you that my Love of Retirement firſt of 
| brought me to Court ; but this will be no Riddle, 
hen 1 acquaint you that I placed my ſelf here with a 
of getting ſo much Money as might enable me 
Purchaſe a handſome Retreat in the Country. At 
ſent my Circumſtances enable me, and my Duty 
s me, to paſs away the — Part — my 
fe in ſuch a Retirement as I at firſt propoſed 
f; but to my great Mis fortune I have entirely | iy lok 
e Reliſh of it, A ſhould now return to the Country 
ih greater Reluctance than I at firſt came to Court. 
m lo „ to know that what I am fond of 
þ This, that what I neg e 
ance : In ſhort, I find a Conteſt in my be- 
n Reaſon and Faſhion, I remember you once told 
that 1 might live in the World, out of it, at 
pe tinge, Let me beg of you to explain this Pa- 
large to me, that I may conform my 
*, if poſi, both to - Day ad ay ks 


out to the Eye, and endeavouring to become vil 
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Monday, April 2. 


— Neque ſemper arcum 
Tendit Apollo, Her 


Shall here preſent my Reader with a Letter f 
Projector, concerning a new Office which he th 
may very much contribute to the Embelliſhmey 
the City, and to the driving Barbarity out of our Str 
I conſider it is a Satyr upon Projectors in general, 
lively Picture of the whole Art of Modern Criticiſm, 


SIX. 


6 © pe. that you have Thoughts of 

certain Officers under you, for the Inſpecti 
* ſeveral petty Enormities which you your ſelf cn 
attend to; and finding daily Abſurdities hung out u 
* the Sign-Poſts of this City, to the great Scandal of 
* reipners, as well as thoſe of our own Country, 
© are curious Spectators of the ſame: 1 do humbly prop 
that you would be pleaſed to make me your Supa 
* rendant of all ſuch Figures and Devices as are or 
be made uſe of on this Occaſion; with full Power 
* re&tifie or expunge whatever I ſhall find irregular & 
* fetive. For want of ſuch an Officer, there is not 
like ſound Literature and good Senſe to be met wit 
* thoſe Objects, that are every where thruſting themia 


Our Streets are filled with blue Boars, black Swans, 
red Lions; not to mention flying Pigs, and Hog 
* Armour, with many other Creatures more 
© nary than any in the Deſarts of Africk. Strange! | 
one who has all the Birds and Beaſts in Nature toc 
© out of, ſhould live at the Sign of an En, Rationis ! 

* MY firſt Task therefore fhould be, like that of ! 
* cules, to clear the City from Monſters. In the fea 
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place I would forbid, that Creatures of jarring and. in- 
congruous Natures ſhould be joined together in the 
ame Sign ; ſuch as the Bell and the Neats- Tongue, the 
Dog and the Gridiron. The Fox and Goole may be ſup» 
poſed to have met, but what has the Fox and the Se- 
yen Stars to do together? And when did the Lamb and 
Dolphin ever meet, except upon a Sign-Poſt? As for 
the Cat and Fiddle, there is a Conceit in it ; and there- 
fore I do not intend that any thing I have here faid 
ſhould affect it, I muſt however obſerve to Lyon upon 
his Subject, that it is uſual for a young Tradeſman, at 
bis firſt ſetting up, to add to his own Sign that of the 
Maſter whom he ſerved; as the Husband after Marriage, 
pives a Place to his Miſtreſs's Arms in his own Coat. 
This I take to have given Riſe to. many of thoſe Ab- 
ſurdities which are committed over our Heads; and, as 
am informed, firſt occaſioned the three Nuns and a 
ae, which we ſee ſo frequently joined together. I 
would therefore eſtabliſh certain Rules, for the deter- 
nining how far one Tradeſman may give the Sign of 
nother, and in what Caſes he may be allowed to quar- 
er it with his own. 
N the third Place, I would enjoin every Shop to 
mike uſe of a Sign which bears ſome Affinity to the 
res in which it deals. What can be more inconſi- 
ent, than to ſee a Bawd at the Sign of the Angel, or 
= Taylor at the Lion? A Cook fhould not live at the 
foot, nor a Shoe-maker at the roaſted Pig; and yet 
or want of this Regulation, I have ſeen a Goat ſet up 
tefore the Door of a Perfumer, and the French King's 
g iead at a Sword-Cutler's. 5 
N ingenious Foreigner obſerves, that ſeveral of 
nooſe Gentlemen who value themſelves upon their Fa- 
hilies, and overlook ſuch as are bred to Trade, bear. the 
ools of their Forefathers in their Coats of Arms. I will 
ot examine how true this is in Fact: But though it 
not be neceſſary for Poſterity thus to ſer up the 
en of their Forefathers; I think it highly proper for 
goose who actually profeſs the Trade, to ſhew ſome 
ch Marks of it before their Doors. 


F5 «+ WHEN 


rob The SpEeraroR. **. 
WHEN the Name gives an Occafion for an ing 


* ous Sign - Poſt, I would likewiſe adviſe the Owner tou © 
that Opportunity of letting the World krow who WW” 
* is. It would have been ridiculous for the Ingeri 
Mrs. Salmon to have lived at the Sign of the Troy 
* for which Reaſon ſhe has erected before her Houſe iff x 


Figure of the Fiſh that is her Name-fake. Mr. Bellh 
© likewife diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a Device of the ſu 
Nature: And here, Sir, I muſt beg leave to obſerye 
* you, that this particular Figure of a Bell has given ( 
* cafion to ſeveral Pieces of Wit in this kind. A Ma 
* your — muſt know that 4e Drugger gi 
great Applauſe by it in the Time of Ben. Fohnſon. ( 
* Apocryphal-Heathen God is alſo ſented by this 
© gure; which, in Conjunction with the Dragon, 

* a very handſome Picture in ſeveral of our Streets, 
for the Bell-Savage, which is the Sign of a $1 
Man flanding by a Bell, I was formerly very much 
led upon the Conceit of it, till I accidentally fell i 
the reading of an old Romance tranſlated out of 
French; which gives an Account of a very beaui 
* Woman who vas found in a Wilderneſs, and is ci 
in the French la belle Sauxage; and is every where : 
* flared by our Country- man the Bell. Savage. This ll 
* of Philoſophy will, I hope, convince you that Ide. 
made Sign-Poſts my Study, and conſequently quail ple 
* my ſelf for the Fmployment which 1 ſollicit at ¶ 5, 
Hands. But before 1 conclude my Letter, I muſt ce Or 
* mubvicate to you another Remark which I have nl 
upon the Subject with which J am now entertain 
you, namcly, that I can give a ſtrewd Gueſs att 
Humour of the Inhabirant 4 Sign that hangs 
v fore his Door. A ſurly lerick Fellow, gener 
makes Choice of a Bear; as Men of milder Diſpoſti 
frequently live at the Lamb. Seeing a Punch-Bow] pi 
* red _=_ a Ten near Chaying-Croſs, and very curicy 
* earniſhed, with a couple of Angels hovering ore 
and ſqueezing a Lemmon into it, I had the Curioi 
© to ack after the Maſter of the Houſe, and found vj 
« Enquiry, as J had gueſſed by the little 4grdemens u 
* his Sign, that he was a Frenchman. I know, Sir, it 
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not requiſite for me to en upon theſe Hints to A 
Gentleman of your great Abilities; fo humbly recom 


mending my ſelf to your Favour and Patronage, 
I remain, &c. 


| ſhall add to the foregoing Letter, another which came 
me by the ſame Penny-Polt. 


From my own Apartment near Charing-Croſs. 

Homoured Sir, 

AVING heard that this Nation is 2 great En- 

© courager of Ingenuity, I have brought with me 
z Rope-Dancer that was caught in one of the Woods 
belonging to the Great Mogul. He is by Birth a Mon- 
key ; but ſwings upon a Rope, takes a Pipe of Tobac- 
co, and drinks a Glaſs of Ale, like any reaſonable Cres 
ture, He you great Satisfaction to the Quality; and 
if they will make a Subſcription for him, I will ſend 
for a Brother of his out of Holland that is a very 
Tumbler; and alſo for another of the fame Family w 
| deſign for my Merry- Andrew, as being an excellent 
Mimick, and the greateſt Drole in the Country where he 
now is, I hope to have this Entertainment in a Readi- 
nels for the * * and doubt not but it es 

e more than t a or Puppet-Show. I wi 

* that a Monkey /- 77 Sal Men then ſome of the 

Heroes; ut certainly he is a better Repreſentative 
of a Man, than the moſt artificial Compoſition of Wood 
and you If you will be > rag to give me a good 
Word in your Paper, you be ey ight a Specta- 
he my Show for nothing, ** 


Jan, &c. 
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Ne 29. Tueſday, April 3. 


a concinnus utraque 
io nota ſi c t Falerni eſt, 


HERE is nothing that has more ſtartled our E 

liſh Audience, than the Italian Recitativo at its fir 
Entrance upon the Stage. People were wonds 
fully ſurprized to hear Generals finging the Word 
Command, and Ladies delivering Medages in Muße 
Our Country- men could not forbear laughing when the 
heard a Lover chanting out a Billet-doux, and even d 
Superſcription of a Letter ſet to a Tune. The Fama 
Blunder in an old Play of Enter a King and two Fidler: 
lis, was now no longer an Abſurdity ; when it was inf 
ſſible for a Hero in a Deſart, or a Princeſs in her G 
et, to ſpeak any thing unaccompanied with Muſical l 
ſtruments. 
BUT however this Italian Method of acting in + 
tatrvo might appear at firſt hearing, I cannot but thi 
it much more juſt than that which prevailed in our H 
iſh Opera before this Innovation: The Tranſition fro 
an Air to Recitative Muſick being more natural, than t 
paſſing from a Song to plain and ordinary Speakin 
which was the common Method in Purcell's Opera's. 
THE only Fault I find in our preſent Practice, is 
making uſe of the Italian Recitativo with Engliſh Words 
TO go to the Bottom of this Matter, I muſt obſe 
that the Tone, or (as the French call it) the Accent 
every Nation in their ordinary Speech is altogether dil 
rent from that of every other People; as we may | 
even in the Welſh and Scotch, who border ſo near ug 
us. By the Tone or Accent, I do not mean the Pronu 
ciation of each particular Word, but the Sound of ti 
whole Sentence. Thus it is very common for an E 
liſh Gentleman, when he hears a French Tragedy, 
complain that the Actors all of them ſpeak in a Ton 
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therefore he very wiſely prefers his own Country- 
q, not conſidering that a Foreigner complains of the 
ne Tone in an Engliſh Actor. 
FOR this Reaſon, the Recitative Muſick in every Lan- 
oe, ſhould be as different as the Tone or Accent of 
h Language; for otherwiſe, what may properly ex- 
f a Paſſion in one Language; will not do it in ano- 
1. Every one who has been long in Italy knows very 
l, that the Cadences in the Recitativo a remote 
to — Tone of their * — ＋ — 
or, to more properly, are only the Accents o 
Langua — more Muſical and Tuneful. 
THUS the Notes of Interrogation, or Admiration, 
the [talian Muſick (if one may ſo call them) which re- 
mble their Accents in Diſcourſe on ſuch Occafions, are 
it unlike the ordinary Tones of an Engliſh Voice when 
are angry; inſomuch that I have often ſeen our Au- 
nces extreamly miſtaken as to what has been doin 
on the Stage, and expecting to ſee the Hero k 
wn his Meſſenger, when he has been asking him a 
eſtion; or fancying that quarrels with his Friend, when 
oaly bids him Good-morrow. 
FOR this Reaſon the Lalian Artiſts cannot agree with 
r Engliſh Muſicians, in admiring Parcells Compoſitions, 
| thinking his Tunes ſo wonderfully adapted to his 
ſords; becauſe both Nations do not always expreſs the 
ve Paſſions by the ſame Sounds. 
| 2m therefore humbly of Opinion, that an Engliſh 
Mompoſer ſhould not follow the Jralian Recitative too 
ilely, but make uſe of many gentle Deviations from 
in Compliance with his own Native Language. He 
Copy out of it all the lulling Softneſs and Dying Falls 
$ Shakeſpear calls them,) but ſhould ſtill remember that 
ought to accommodate himſelf to an Engliþ Audi- 
ce; and by humouring the Tone of our Voices in or- 
ry Converſation, have the ſame Regard to the Ac- 
nt of his own Language, as thoſe Perſons had to theirs 
dom he profeſſes to imitate, It is obſerved, that ſeye- 
of the ſinging Birds ef our own Country learn to 
eeten their Voices, and mellow the Harſhneſs of their 
tural Notes, by practiſing under thoſe that come from 
warmer 
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warmer Climates. In the ſame manner I would a 
the Italian Opera to lend our Engl Muſick as much 
may grace and ſoften it, but never entrely to annitij 
and deſtroy it. Let the Infuſion be as ſtrong as you ple 
but ill let the ſubject Matter of it be Exgliſh. 
A Compoſer ſhould fit his Muſick to the Genius 
the People, and conſider that the Delicacy of Hearing 
and Taſte of Harmony, has been formed upon thy 
Sounds which every ntry abounds with : In fr 
that Muſick is of a Relative Nature, and what is Harm 
ny to one Ear, may be Diſſonance to another. 
THE fame Obſervations which I have made 
Recitative Part of Muſick, may be applied to all our Sor 
and Airs in genera]. | 
SIGNIOR Baptiſt Lully ated like a Man of Sen 
in this Particular. He found the French Mulick extrew 
ly defective, and — — barbarous: However, kn 
ing the Genius of the People, the Humour of their 
and the prejudiced Ears he had to deal with, 
00 not pretend to extirpate the French Muſick, and pla 
the Italian in its ſtead ; but only to Cultivate and Civil 
it with innumerable Graces and Modulations which | 
rrowed from the Italian. By this means the Fal 
Muſick is now perfect in its kind; and when you ſij 
is not ſo good as the yon any mean that it da 
not pleaſe you ſo well, for t is ſcarce a Frencl 
who would not wonder to hear you give the Italian fad 
a Preference. Tke Muſick of the French is indeed ye 
properly adapted to their Pronunciation and Accent, 
their whole Opera wonderfully favours the Genius « 
ſuch a gay airy People. The Chorus in which that Oye 
ra abounds, gives the Parterre frequent Opportunities 
joining in Conſort with the Stage. This Inclinationd 
the Audience to Sing along with the Actors, ſo pre 
with them, that I have ſometimes known the Perform 
on the Stage do no more in a Celcbrated Song, than th 
Clerk of a Pariſh Church, who ſerves only to raiſc ti 
Pſalm, and is OO mg in the Muſick of tit 
Congregation, Every Actor that comes on the Stage 
a Beau. The Queens and Heroines are ſo Painted, thi 
they appear as Ruddy and Cherry-cheek'd as — 
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e Shepherds are all Embroider'd, and acquit them- 
hes in a Ball better than our Engliſh Dancing-Maſters. 
have ſeen a couple of Rivers appear in red Stockings; 
d Alphews, inſtead of having his Head covered with 
age and Bul-Ruſhes, making Love in a fair full-bot- 
med Perriwig, and a Plume of Feathers, but with a 
dice fo full of Shakes and Quavers, that I ſhould have 
ought the Murmurs of a Country Brook the much more 
weeable Mufick. 
remember the laſt Opera I faw in that merry Nati- 
, was the Rape of Proſerpine, where Pluto, to make 
e more rempting Figure, puts himſelf in a French Equi- 
we, and brings Aſcalaphus along with him as his Valer 
Chambre. This is what we call Folly and Imperti- 
3 but what the French look upon as Gay and Po- 


[ ſhall add no more to what I have here offered, than 
ht Mufick, Architecture and Painting, as well as Poetry 
d Oratory, are to deduce their Laws and Rules from 
be general Senſe and Taſte of Mankind, and not from 
he Principles of thoſe Arts themſelves; or in other 
Vords, the Taſte is not to conform to the Art, but the 
rt to the Taſte. Muſick is not deſigned to — only 
Chromatick Ears, but all that are capable of diſtinguiſhing 
wh from diſagreeable Notes. A Man of an ordinary 
r isa Judge whether a Paſſion is expreſſed in proper 
bounds, and whether the Melody of thoſe Sounds be 
nore or leſs pleaſing. C 
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met Si Mimnermus uti cenſet, ſue amore Fociſque 

r Nil eft Tacundum; viuas in amore Fociſqus. Hor. 

NE common Calamity makes Men extreamly af- 

fect each other, tho they differ in every other 

Particular, The Paſſion of Love is the moſt 

neral Concern among Men; and I am glad to hear 

[18 my laſt Advices from Oxford, ates 
2 ls 
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Sighers in that Univerſity, who have erected them(gy 
into a Society in Honour of that tender Paſſion. TheleGy 
tlemen are of that Sort of Inamorate's, who are no 
very much loſt to common Senſe, but that they unds 
ſtand the Folly they are guilty of; and for that Reaſon 
parate themſelves from all other Company, becauſe th 
being ridiculous to any but each other. When a M 
comes into the Club, he is not obliged to make any] 
troduction to his Diſcourſe, but at once, as he is ſeaty 
himſelf in his Chair, ſpeaks in the Thread of his « 
Thoughts, * She gave me a very obliging Glance, $ 
© never looked ſo well in her Life as this Evening; ort 
like Reflection, without Regard to any other Meme 
of the Society: for in this Aſſembly they do not mg 
to talk to each other, but * Man claims the full 
berty ot talking to himſelt. Inſtead {of Snuff - boxes u 
Canes, which are uſual Helps to Diſcourſe with oth 
young Fellows, theſe have each ſome Piece of Ribbe 
a broken Fan, or an old Girdle, which they play wi 
while they talk of the fair Perſon — by exc 
reſpeftive Token. According to the Repreſentation ( 
the Matter from my Letters, the Company appear lik 
ſo many Players rehearſing behind the Scenes; one 
ſighing and lamenting his Deſtiny in beſeeching Term 
another declaring he will break his Chain, and anotht 
in dumb-Show firiving to expreſs his Paſſion by h 
Geſture. It is very ordinary in the Aſſembly for one 
a ſudden to riſe and make a Diſcourſe concerning his Pi 
ſion in general, and deſcribe the Temper of his Mind i 0 
ſuch a Manner, as that the whole Company ſhall join i Le 
the Deſcription, and feel the Force of it. In this Cl 
if any Man has declared the Violence of his Flame! 
more pathetick Terms, he is made Prefident for t 
Night, out of reſpect to his ſuperior Paſſion. 

WE had ſome Years ago in this Town a Set of Peop 
who met and dreſſed like Lovers, and were diſtinguiſh 
by the Name of the Fringe-Glove Club; but they we 
Perſons of ſuch moderate Intelle&s, even before t 
were impaired by their Paſſion, that their Irregulariie 
could not furniſh ſufficient Variety of Folly to afford di 
ly new Impertinencies; by which Means that — 

2 r opped 
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ropped.” Theſe Fellows could expreſs their Paſſion in 
« zz but their Dreſs; but the Oxoniazs are phantaſti- 
now they are Lovers, in proportion to their Learn- 
o and Underſtanding before they became ſuch. The 
houghts of the ancient Poets on this agreeable Phrenzy, 
e tranſlated in honour of ſome modern Beauty; and 

s is won to Day, by the ſame Compliment that 
ns made to Lesbia a thouſand Years ago. But as far as 
tan learn, the Patron of the Club is the renowned Don 
Duixote, The Adventures of that gentle Knight are fre- 
vently mentioned in the Society, under the Colour of 
ching at the Paſſion and themſelves: But at the fame 
ine, tho' they are ſenſible of the Extravagances of 
hat unhappy Warrior, they do not obſerve, that to turn 
| the Reading of the beſt and wiſeſt Writings into Rhap- 
dies of Love, is a Phrenzy no leſs diverting than that 
f the aforeſaid accompliſhed Spaniard. A Gentleman 
ho, I hope, will continue his Correſpondence, is lately 
imitted into the Fraternity, and ſent me the following 


SIX. 

1 find you take Notice of Clubs, 1 beg 
* Leave to give you an Account of one in Oxford, 
which you have no where mentioned, and perhaps ne- 
yer heard of. We diſtinguiſh ourſelves by the Title 
of the Amorous Club, are all Votaries of Cupid, and 
Admirers of the Fair Sex. The Reaſon that we are 
Þ little known in the World, is the Secreſie which we 
xe obliged to live under in the Univerfity. Our Con- 
ſtitution runs counter to that of the Place wherein we 
live: For in Love there are no Doctors, and we all pro- 
teſs fo high Peſſion, that we admit of no Graduates in 
it, Our Prefideatſhip is beſtowed according to the Dig- 
nity of Paſſion; our Number is unlimited; and our 
Statutes are like thoſe of the Druids, recorded in our 
own Breaſts only, and explained by the Majority of 
the Company. A Miſtreſs, and a Poem in her Praiſe, 
will introduce any Candidate: Without the latter no one 
can be admitted; for he that is not in Love enough to 
chime, is unqualified for our Society, To ſpeak diſ- 
reſpectfully 
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reſpectfully of any Woman is Expulſion from our g 
© tle x pre As = are at preſent all of us Gow W 
© inſtrad of duelling when we are Rivals, we drink i 
* gether the Health of our Miſtreſs. The Manner of 
ing this ſometimes indeed creates Debates; on ſi 
* Occaſions we have Recourſe to the Rules of Loy, 
« mong the Ancients. 
Nevis ſex Cyathis, ſeptem Fuſtina bibatur. 

© This Method of a Glaſs to every Letter of her Nan 
t occaſioned the other Night a Diſpute of ſome Warm 
A young Student, who is in Love with Mrs. EIA 
© Dimple, was fo unreaſonable as to begin her Health | 
der the Name of Elizabetha; which ſo exaſperated 
Club, that by common Conſent we retrenched it 
© Betty, We ur on a Man as no Company, that 
© not ſigh five Times in a Quarter of an Hour; and b 
© upon a Member as very abfurd, that is ſo much li 
© ſelf as to make a direct Anſwer to a Queſtion, | 
* fine, the whole Aſſembly is made up of abſent My 
* that is of ſuch Perſons as have loſt their Locality, 
* whoſe Minds and Bodies never keep _—_— with « 
> = keg — == X 
8 iety, you cannot expect a very 
* count of it; for which Reafon, I hope you will pac 
me that I ſo abruptly ſubſcribe my ſelf, 


SIR, 
Om 

Your moſt obedient : 

humble Servant, Im 

| T. 


121 to tell you, that Albina, who has fix Vet 
* ries in this Club, is one of your Readers. 
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Sit mihi fas audita loqui : Virg. 


AST Night, upon my going into a Coffee houſe 
not far from the Hay- Theatre, I diverted my 

ſelf for above half an Hour with over- hearing the 

zurſe of one, who, by the Shabbineſs of his Dreſs, 
nce of his Conceptions, and the Hurry of 

Speech, I diſcovered to be of that Species who are 
rally diſtinguiſhed by the Title of Projectors. This 
atleman, for I found he was treated as ſuch by his Au- 
ance, was entertaining a whole Table of Liſtners with 
project of an Opera, which he told us had not coſt 

n above two or three Mornings in the Contrivance, 
| which he was ready to put in Execution, provided 
might find his Account in it. He ſaid, that he had 
ved the great Trouble and Inconvenience which La- 
s were at, in travelling up and down to the ſeveral 
ows that are exhibited in different Quarters of the 
pwn, The dancing Monkiesare in one Place; the Pup- 
Show in another; the Opera in a third; not to men- 
u the Lions, that are almoſt a whole Day's Journey 
Im the Politer Part of the Town, By this means Peo- 
of Figure are forced to loſe half the Winter after their 
ming to Town, before they have ſeen all the ſtrange 
gts about it. In order to remedy this great Inconye- 
ce, our Projector drew out of his Pocket the Scheme 
an Opera, Entitled, The Expedition of Alexander the 
et; in which he had diſpoſed all the remarkable 
ws about Town, among the Scenes and Decorations 
his Piece, The Thought, he confeſſed, was not ori- 
nally his own, but that he had taken the Hint of it from 
veral Performances which he had ſeen upon our Stage: 
| one of which there was a Rary-Show; in another, a 
der- dance; and in others a Pofture-Man, a moving 
Kture, with many Curioſities of the like K 
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THIS dition of Alexander s With his conſ 
the at Delphos, in which the dumb Conjm 
who has been viſited by ſo many Perſons of Jun 
late Years, is to be introduced as telling bim his Forty 
At the ſame time Clench of Barnet is repreſented in x 
ther Corner of the Temple, as ringing the Bells of! 
— for joy of his Arrival. The Tentof Darius is to| 
eopled by the Ingenious Mrs. Salmon, where Alex 
is to fall in Love with a piece of Wax-Work, that 
ts the beautiful = When Alexander come 
to that Country, in which Quintus Curtius tells u 
Dogs were ſo exceeding fierce that they would not lo 
their Hold, tho they were cut to pieces Limb by Lin 
and that they would hang upon their Prey by their Tex 
when they had nothing but a Mouth left, there is to he 
Scene of Hockley in the Hole, in which is to be repreſ 
ed all the Diverſions of that Place, the Bull-baiting a 
_— which cannot poſſibly be exhibited in the The 
tre, by reaſon of the Lowneſs of the Roof. The 
ral Woods in Aſia, which Alexander muſt be ſuppoſed 
paſs through, will give the Audience a Sight of Monk 
dancing upon Ropes, with the many other Pleaſantries e 
that ludicrous Species. At the ſame time, if there chu 
to be any Strange Animals in Town, whether Birds 
Beaſts, they may be either let looſe among the Wool 
or driven acroſs the Stage by ſome of the Country Per 
of Aſia. In the laſt great Battel, Pmkethman is to pt 
ſonate King Porus upon an page, and is to be encou 
tered by Powell, repreſenting Alexander the Great, upon 
Dromedary, which nevertheleſs Mr. Powell is defired t 
call by the Name of Bucephalus. Upon the Cloſe of th 
great decifive Battel, when the two Kings are theroughihe 
reconciled, to ſhew the mutual Friendſhip and good Coli 
reſpondence that reigns between them, they both of bei 
o together to a Puppet-Show, in which the ingenia 
r. Powell Junior may have an nity of diſpin 
ing bis whole Art of Machinery, for the Diverſion of ti 
two Monarchs. Some at the Table urged, that a Puppe 
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Show was not a ſuitable Entertainment for Alexander th 
Grea*; and that it might be introduced more proper if 
we ſuppoſe the Conqueror touched upon that W 
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which is ſaid to be inhabited by the Pigmies. But 
Odjection was looked upon as frivolous, and the Pro- 
immediately over · ruled. Our Projector further ad- 
that after the Reconciliation of theſe two Kings they 
ht invite one another to Dinner, and either of them 
rain his Gueſt with the German Artift, Mr. Pinketh- 
' Heathen Gods, or any of the like Diverſions, which 


then chance to be — 
[HIS Project was receiv d with very Applauſe by 
whole Table. Upon which the Undertaker told us, 
he had not yet communicated to us above half his 
jon; for that Alexander being a Greek, it was his In- 
jon that the whole Opera ſhould be acted in that Lan- 
xe, which was a Tongue he was ſure would wonder- 
pleaſe the Ladies, eſpecially when it was a little 
| and rounded by the Jonicł Dialect; and could not 
be acceptable to the whole Audience, becauſe there 
fewer of them who underſtand Greek than Italian. 
e only Difficulty that remained, was how to get 
formers, unleſs we could perſuade ſome Gentlemen 
the Univerſities to learn to Sing, in order to qualifie 
nſelves for the Stage; but this Objection ſoon va- 
ed, when the Projector informed us that the Greeks 
er preſent the only Muſicians in the Twrkiſp Empire, 
that it would be very eaſie for our Factory at Smyrna 
raiſh us every Year with 2 Colony of Muſicians, by 
Opportunity of the Turkey Fleet; beſides, ſays he, if 
want any ſingle. Voice for any lower Part in the O- 
Lawrence can learn to ſpeak Greek, as well as he does 
an, in a Fortnight's time. 
HE Projector having thus ſettled Matters, to the 
d liking of all that heard him, he left his Seat at the 
and planted himſelf before the Fire, where I had 
ai taken my Stand for the Convenience of over- 
ing what he ſaid. Whether he had obſerved me to 
more attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, but he had 
ſtood by me above a quarter of a Minute, but he 
ied ſhort upon me on a — and catching me by a 
n of my Coat, attacked me very abruptly after the 
owing manrier: Beſides, Sir, I have heard of a very 
ordinary Genius for Muſick that lives in — 
v 
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who has ſo ſtrong a Spring in his Fingers, that he 
make the Board of an found like a Drum, an 
could but procure a Subſcription of about Ten thay 
Pound every Winter, I would undertake to fetch 
over, and oblige him by Articles to ſet every thing 
ſhould be ſung upon the Engliſh Stage. After this he 
ed full in my Face, expecting I would make an 4 
when, by Luck, a Gentleman that had entere 
Coffee · houſe ſince the Projector applied bimſelf t 
haaring him talk of his Swiſs Compoſitions, cry d out 
a kind of Laugh, Is our Muſick then to receive f 
Improvinents from Switzerland? This alarmed the 
jector, who immediately let go my Button, and ty 
about to anſwer him. I took the Opportunity of th 
verſion, which ſeemed to be made in favour of me, 
laying down my Penny upon the Bar, retired with 
Precipitation. 


TEAS EDGES DR? 
Ne 32. Friday, April 6. 


Nil illi larva aut tragicis opus eſſe Cothurnis. Hot 


HE late Diſcourſe concerning the Statutes 0 
Ugly Club, having been ſo well received at 0x 
that, .contrary to the ſtrict Rules of the Soc 
they have been ſo partial as to rake my own Teſtin 
and admit me into that ſelect Body; I could not 
the Vanity of 3 to the World the Honour wit 
is done me. lt is no ſmall Satisfaction, that I have 
Occafion for the Preſident's ſnewing both his Invalp® 
and ny to ſuch Advantage as my Correſpondei 
ports he did: But it is not to be doubted there were 
ny very proper Hums and Pauſes in his Harangue, vi 
loſe their Uglineſs in the Narration, and which my\ 
reſpondent (begging his Pardon) has no very good 
lent at repreſenting. I very much approve of the i 
tempt the Society has of Beauty: Nothing ought . F. 
hudable in a Man, in which his Will is not concengeong 
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efore our Society can follow Nature, and where ſhe 
ought fit, as it-were, to mock her ſelf, we can do 
20, and be merry upon the Occaſion, 


. SPECTATOR), 


OUR making publick the late Trouble I gave you; 
* you will find to have been the Occaſion of this: 
ho ſhould I meet at the Coffce-houſe Door tather 
ent, but my old Friend Mr. Preſident? I faw ſome- 
hat had pleaſed him; and as ſoon as he had caſt his Eye 
mn me, Oho, Doctor, rare News from London, 
ys he); the SypECTA TOR has made honourable Men- 
n of the Club (Man) and publiſhed to the World his 
ccre Deſire ro be a Member, with a recommen- 
tory Deſcription of his Phiz: And thoꝰ our Conſtitu- 
1 has made no particular Proviſion for ſhort Faces, 
his being an extraordinary Caſe, I believe we ſhall 
dan Hole for him to creep in at; for I aſſure you he 
not againſt the Canon; and if his S:des are as com- 
& as his Joles, he need not diſguiſe himſelf to make 
of us. I preſeatly called for the Paper, to ſee how 
looked in Print ; and after we had regaled our ſelves 
hile upon the pleafant I __ of our Proſelite, Mr. Pre- 
ttold me | ſhould be his Stranger at the next Night's 
b: where we were no ſooner come, and Pipes 
wpht, but Mr. Preſident began an Harangue upon 
Introduction to my Epiſtle, ſetting forth with no 
Volubility of Speech than Strength of Reaſon, © That 
Speculation of this Nature was what had been long 

| much wanted; and that he doubted not but it 
puld be of ineſtimable Value to the Publick, in re- 
iciling even of Bodies and Souls; in compoling and 
ating the Minds of Men under all corporal Redun- 
gen cies, Deficiencies, and Irregularities whatſoever; 
| making every one fit down content in his ova 
„ eaſs, though it were not perhaps ſo mathemaricaliy 
my together as he could wiſh. And again, © How 
od for want of a due Conſideration of what you firſt 
he (Face, uiz- that our Faces are not of our own. chu- 
he iſ People had been tranſported beyond all good 
ace fading, and. hurried themſelvesinto * 
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« fatal Exrravagances: As, how many impartial 1 
« ing-Glaſſes had been cenſured and calumniated, ny 
„ ſometimes ſhivered into ten thouſand Splinters, u 
ea fair Repreſentation of the Truth? How many} 
« ſtrings and Garters had been made acceſſary, and 
« ally Forfeited, only becauſe Folks muſt reeds q 
« with their own Shacows? And who (continues he 
« is deeply ſenſible, that one great Source of the l 
« neſs and Miſery of human Life, eſpecially amongſt 
« of Diſtinction, ariſes from nothing in the Wort 
« but too ſevere a Contemplation of an indefesſibeſ 
'& texture of our external Parts, or certain natural af 
« yincible Diſpoſitions to be fat or lean? When 1 
« more of Mr. SpECTATORSs Philoſophy wou 
« off all this; and in the mean time let them obk 
« that there's not one of their Grievances of this} 
5 but perhaps in ſome Ages of the World has been 
“ in vogue; and may be ſo again; nay, in ſome Ca 
&* or other ten to one is ſo at this Day. My Lady 4 
is the moſt miſerable Woman in the World, pure 
« her own making: She even grudges her ſelf Mex 
% Drink, tor fear ſhe ſhould thrive by them; and i 
« ſtantly crying out, In a Quarter of a Year more! 
be quite out of all manner of Shape! Now the 
« Misfortune ſeems to te only this, that ſhe is plant 
« a wrong Soil; for, go but tother Side of the Vu 
%a Jeſt at Harlem to talk of a Shape under eighteen $ 
« Theſe wiſe Traders regulate their Beauties as tl 
« their Butter, by the Pound; and Miſs Cyo/s, whe 
« firft arrived in the Low-Comuntries, was not comput 
% be ſo handſome as Madam Van Brizke: by ne | 
* Tun. On the other Hand, there's Squire Lath, 1 
«« per Gentleman, ot Fifteen hundred Pound fer 
« as well as of an unblameable Lite and Converls 
* yet would not I be the Eſquire for half his Eſtat 
* if it was as much more, he'd freely part with it i 
% a Pair of Legs to his Mind: Whereas in the Reg 
* our firſt King Edward of glorious Memory, nd 
% more modiſh then a Brace of your fine taper Suy 
« ers, and his Majeſty without an Inch of Calf, mat 
Affairs in Peace and War as laudably as the bravel 
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it politick of his Anceſtors; and was as terrible 
Neighbours under the Royal Name of Long Fs 
Cur de Lion to the Snracen; before him. If we look 
her back into Hi we ſhall find, that Alexander. 
Great wore his Head a little over the left Shoulder ⁊ 
| then not a Soul ſtirred out till he had adjuſted his 
u- Bone; the whole Nobility addreſſed the Prince 
| each other obliquely, and all Matters of Importance 
xe concerted and carried en in the . Macedonian Court 
ih their 

n nothing 


Up . 

high Shoulders, as well as high Noſes, 
Top of the Faſhion. But to come to our ſelves, 
ntlemen, tho I find by my K Obſervati- 
u that we ſhall never get Ladies enough to make 2 

in our own Country, yet might we meet with 
ner Succeſs among ſome of our Allies. And what 
ik you if our Board fate for a Duteh Piece? Truly 
an of Opinion, that as odd as we appear in Fleſh and 
od, we ſhould be no ſuch- ſtrange things in Metzo- 
into. But this Project may reſt till our Number is 
', pleat; and this being our Election Night, gave me 
zee to propoſe Mr. SyECTATOR: You fee his Incli- 
ons, and perhaps we may not haye his Fellow. 
| found moſt of them (as is uſual in all ſuch Caſes) 
re prepared; but one of the Seniors (whom by the 
Mr. Preſident had taken all this Pains to bring over) 
e {till, and cocking his Chin, which ſeemed only to 
levelled at his Noſe, very gravely declared, That 
| caſe he had had ſufficient Knowledge of you, no 
lan ſhould have been more willing to have ſerved youp 
ut that be, for his Part, had always had regard to his 
nn Conſcience, is well. as other Peoples Merit; and 
did not know but that you might be a handſome 
low; for as for your own Certificate, it was ever 
ddy's Buſineſs to ſpeak for themſelves, Mr. Pref 
nt immediately retorted. A handſome Fellow! 
by he is a Wit (Sir) and you know the Proverb : 
ol, I, G tand 


© him up-with an old St , Yrivi 
* to wear what Marks they in all Ages; af 
«- 2 Vizard had been the conſtant Crown of their 


er ſelf: For the Trut 
& Frontifpiece of ſev 
* A That ſuch Authors were the Larvani, of 
* v4 Amati of the Ancients; This cleared up all, and 
* Concluſion: you were choſe Probationer; and Mr, 
© fident put round your Health as ſuch, 4 "1 
„ though indeed he ratked of a Vizard; he did no 
* ſjeve all the while you had any more Occaſion 
* than the Cat:a - mountain; ſo that all you have 9 
now is to pay your Fees, which- here are very rai 
© able, if you re not impoſed upon; and you my | 
c r ſelf 1formis Societ atis Socius: Which I am d 
— -wi the ſame. I 

to acquaint you with; and upon beg yu 
© accept of the Congratulation of, | 


Oxford. 
March 21. 
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33. Saturday, April 7. 
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vids tecum Puer, & ſolutis 
ratie xonis, properentque Nymphe, 
comis fine te Fuventas | 
Mercuriuſque. Hor. ad Venerem. 


Friend of mine has two Daughters, whom I will 
call Letitia and Daphne; The Former is one of 
the greateſt Beauties of the Age in which ſhe lives, 
Latter no way remarkable for. any Charms in her 
fon; Upon this one Circumſtance of their Outward , 
n, the Good and lll of their Life ſeems to turn. Le- 
has not, from her very Childhood, heard any thing 
but Commendations of her Features and Complexion, 
which means ſhe is no other than Nature made her, a 
bemutiful Out- ſide. The Conſciouſneſs of her 
rms has rendered her inſupportably Vain and Inſolent, 
rds all who have to de with her. Daphne, who was 
oſt Twenty before one civil, thing had ever been ſaid 
r, found her ſelf obliged to acquire ſome Accompliſh- 
Its ts make up for the want of thoſe. Attractions 
k ſhe ſaw in her Siſter. Poor Daphne was ſeldom ſub- 
to ina Debate wherein ſhe was concerned; her Diſ- 
© had nothing to recommend it but the good Senſe 
aud ſhe was always under a neceſſity to have very 
conſidered what ſhe was to ſay before ſhe uttered ic; 
Latitta was liſtened to with Partiality, and Appro- 
n fate in the Countenances of thaſe ſhe converſed 
„ before ſhe communicated what ſhe had to ſay. 
e Cauſes have produced ſuitable Effects, and Letitis 
nfipid a Companion, as Daphne is an agreeable one. 
tis, confident of Favour, has ſtudied no Arts to pleaſe g 
me, deſpairing. of any Inclination towards her Per- 
tas depended only on her Merit, Letitia has always 
thing in her Air = is ſullen, grave, and diſonſo- 
2 
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late. Daphne has a Countenance that appears che, 
pen and unconcerned. A Young Gentleman faw 1, 
this Winter at a Play and became her Captive. His | 
tune was ſuch, that he wanted very little Introd4g 
to ſpeak his Sentiments to her Father. The Loyer 
admitted with the utmoſt Freedom into the Fy 
where a conſtrained Behaviour, ſevere Looks, and d 
Civilities, were the higheſt Favours he could obta 
L «titia; while Daphne uſed him with the good Hun 
Familiarity, and Innocence of a Siſter : Inſomuch 
he would often ſay to her, Dear Daphne, wer? thou 
Handſome as Ltitia! She received ſuch Lang 
with that ingenious and pleaſing Mirth, which is 
ral to a Woman without Deſign. He till Sighed in 
for Letitia, but found certain Relief in the agreeable ( 
verſation of Daphne. At length, heartily tired with 
haughty Impertinence of Leritia, and charmed wil 
peated Inftances of good Humour he had obſerm 
Daphne, he one Day told the latter, that he had f 
thing to ſay to her he hoped ſhe- would be pleaſed 
—— Faith Daphne, continued he, I am in Love with 
and defpie thy Siſter ſincerely. The manner of his d 
ing himſelf gave his Miſtreſs Occaſion for a very k 
Laughter. =— Nay, ſays he, I knew. you world lay 
me, but Tl] ask Father. He did fo; the Fathe 
ceived his Intelligence with no leſs Joy than Sun 
and was very glad he had now no Care left but k 
Beauty, which he thought he could carry to Mark 
his Leiſure. I do not know any thing that has pi 
me ſo much a great while, as this Conqueſt of my 
Daphne s. All her Acquaintance congratulate her 
her Chance- Medly, and laugh at that premeditating 
derer her Siſter. As it is an Argument of a light 
to think the worſe of our ſelves for the Imperfedin 
our Perſons, it is equally below us to value our ſel 
on the Advantages of them. The Female World 
to be almoſt incorrigibly gone aſtray in this Patte 
or which Reaſon, T fhall recommend the following 
tract out of a Friend's Letter to the Profeſs d Beauties 
are a People almoſt as unſufferable as the Profels9 
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ONSIEUR St. Evremont has concluded one of 
* his Eſſays with affirming, that the laſt Sighs of 
andfome Woman are not fo much for the Loſs of 
x Life as of her Beauty, Perhaps this Raillery is pur- 
ed too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious Re- 
xk, that Woman's ſtrongeſt Paſſion is for her own 
auty, and that ſhe values it as her Favourite Diſtinction. 
rom hence it is that all Arts, which pretend to im- 
we or preſerve it, meet with ſo general a Reception 
nong the Sex. To fay nothing of many falſe Helps, and 
mtraband Wares of Beauty, which are daily vended in 
is great Mart, there is not a Maiden Gentlewoman, 
good Family in any County of South- Britain, who 
not heard of whe Virtues of May-Dew, or is unfur- 
ſhed with ſome Receipt or other in Favour of her 
Implexion; and I Rave known a Phylician of Learning 
d Senſe, after eight Years Study in the Univerſity, and 
Courſe of Travels into moſt Countries in Europe, owe 
firſt raifing of his Fortunes to a Coſmetick Waſh. 
THIS has given me Occaſion to conſider how ſo 
diyerſal a Diſpoſition in Womankind, which ſprings 
14 laudable Motive, the Defire of Pleafing, and pro- 
upon an Opinion, not altogether groundleſs, that 
ire may be helped by Art, may be turned to their 
irantage. And, inks; it would be an acceptable 
ice to take them out of the Hands of Quacks and 


tenders, and to prevent their impoſing upon them- 


res, by diſcovering to them the true Secret and Art 
* _____ > (Hb 

IN order to this, before I touch it directly, it 
be neceffary to lay down 2 few Preliminary Max- 


0 VIZ, RY 
THAT no Woman can be Handſome by the Force 
features alone, any more than ſhe can be Witty on- 


by the Help of Speech. 
THAT Pride deſtroys all Symmetry and Grace, and 


ſectation is a more terrible Enemy to fine Faces than 


Small Pox. | h a 5 
THAT no Woman is ca of being Beautiful who 
vt incapable of being Fa. being Th 
AND, That what would beOdious in a Friend, is 


eformity in a Miſtreſs. 
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* FROM theſe few Principles, thus laid down, it 
© be eafic to prove, that the true Art of aſſiſting By 
, conſiſts in Embelliſhing the whole Perſon by the pig 
© Ornaments of virtuous and commendable Qualities, 
© this Help alone it js, that thoſe who are the Favoy 
Work of Nature, or, as Mr. Dryden expreſſes it, the, 
celain Clay of human Kind, become animated, and 
* in a Capacity of exerting their Charms: And thoſe y 
* ſeem to have bcen neglected by her, like Ma 
* wrought in haſte, are capable in a great Meaſure of 
* niſhing what She has left imperfect. 

* IT is, methinks, a low and degrading Idea of x 
* Sex, which was created to refine Joys, (and ſoſ 
* the Cares of Humanity, by the moſt agreeable. Pat 
* pation, to conſider them mcerly as Objects of Sig 
* This is abridging them of their natural Extentof Pe 
to put them upon a Level with their Pictures at Kuala 
* How much nobler is the Contemplation of Beauty hey 
tened by Virtue, and commanding our Etecm and I 
© While it draws our Obſervation? How faint and fpimih 
6 2 when com aſi 
* real Loveligels of Sophronie's Innocence, Pi | 
© mout and Truth; Virtues which add a — Softoel 
© her Sex, and even beautific her Beauty! That Agreed 
* neſs which muſt otherwiſe. have en no longa 
the modeſt Virgin, is now preſerved in the tender 
* ther, the prudent Friend, and the faithful Wife. C 
* lours a . ſpread upon Canvas may entertain 4 
Eye, but not affect the Heart; and ſhe, who take 
* Care to add to the natural Graces of her Perſon any « 
« celling Qaalities, may be allowed ſtill to amuſe, a al 
* Rure, but not to triumph as a Beauty. | 
er 
ve in iſe, and relating to t the Impre 
* ons he felt upon ſeeing her at ber brit Greation, he d 
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not repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, by her Shape 
Features, but by the Luſtre of her Mind which fh 
© in them, and gaye them their Power of charming. 


' " Gynce was in all her | | 
In all her Geſtures Dignity and Love! « 
| | i Ir Hod 5 of 
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Steps, Hearn in her Eye, | 
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vITHOUT this irradiatiog Power the proudeſt 
One ought to know, whatever her Glaſs may tell 
to the contrary, that her moſt perfect Features are 
ifgemed and Dead. .I e TT: 6 
| cagnot better cloſe this Moral, than by a ſhort, Epi- 
\ written by Ben. Fohnſan, with a Spirit which no- 
g could inipire but ſuch an Object as I have beca 


Underneath this Stone doth lye © 
As much Virtue as cou d die; 
Which when alive did Vigour give 
To-as muth Beauty as cod tive, 


"HE Club of which I am a Member, is very 
compoſed of ſuch Perſons as are engaged in diffe- 
reat Ways'of Life, and deputed as it were out of 

noſt conſpiouous Claſſes of Mankind: By this Means 
furniſhed with the greateſt Variety of Hints and 

nals, and know every thing that paſſes ia the diffe- 

Quarters and Diviſions, not only of this great City, 

the whole Kingdom. My Readers too have the 

kaion to find, that there is no Rank or Degree a- 

them whe have not their Repteſentative in this 
and that «there is always ſomebody preſent who 
take Care of their reſpective Intereſts, that nothing 

be written or publitedco the Prejudice or Infringe- 
tof their juſt Rights and Privileges. 

at Night fate very late in Company with this ſelect 

| of Friends, who entertained me with ſeyeral Re- 

; G 4 marks 
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marks which they and others had made upon thek 
ations; as alſo with the various Su which 


met with among their ſeveral Ranks and Degry 
Readers, W1irL. HoneEyYcoms told me, in the 
eſt manner he could, that there were ſome Ladis 
for your Comfort, ſays Wii L, they are not thoſe i 
Wit) that were offended at the Liberties I h 
ken with the Opera and the Puppet-ſhow; Tha 
of them were likewiſe very much furprized, that If 
think ſuch ſerious Points as the Dreſs and Equipy 
Perſons of Quality, proper Subjects for Raillery. 
HE was going on, when Sir ANDREW FREI 
took him up ſtort, and told him, That the Pay 
hinted at had done great good in the City, and th 
their Wives and Daughters were the better fort 
And-further added, That the whole City thought 
ſelves very much obliged to me for declaring my 
Tous Intentions to ſcourge Vice and Folly as they g 
in a Multitude, without. condeſcending to be a Pi 
of particular Intreagues and Cuckoldoms. In ſhort 
Sir Ax DR EW, if you avoid that fooliſh beaten Ro 
falling upon Aldermen and Citizens, and employ 
Pen upon the Vanity and Luxury of Courts, your 
mult needs be of general Uſe. 
. "UPON this my Friend the TxMPLER told Si 
- DREW, That he wondered to hear a Man of his 
talk after that manner; that the City Bad always 
the Province for Satyr; and that the Wits of King Cl 
Time jeſted upon nothing elſe during his whole | 
He then ſhewed, by the Examples of Horace, 7uverui, 
lau, and the beſt Writers of every Age, that the fol 
the — and Court had never been accounted too 
for Ridicule, how great ſoever the Perſons might be 
——— them. But after all, ſays he, I thiok 
- Raillery has made too great an Excurſion, in att 
:ſeveral Perſons of the Inns of Court; and I do 8 
lieve you can ſhew me any Precedent for your Bt 
our in that Particular. | 
M good Friend Sir Roo ER DE CoveRLEY, 
had ſaid nothing all this while, his Speech 
- Piſh! and told us, That he w to ſee ſo mam M 


\ 
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ſy very ſerious upon Fooleries. Let our good Friend, 
6 attack every one that deſerves it: I would only 
you; Mr.SPECTATOR, applying himſelf to me, 
eCare how you meddle with Country Squires: They 
Ornaments of the Engli/ſþ Nation; Men of good 
i; and found Bodies! and let me tell you, ſome of 
take it Ill of you, that you mention Fox- hunters with 
Reſpect. 
—— ſpoke very ſpar ingly on this 
on. What he ſaid was only to commend my Pru- 
in not touching upon the Army, and adviſed me to 
nue to act diſcreetly in that Point. 
Y this time I found every Subject of my Speculati- 
ras taken away from me, by one or other of the 
and began to think my ſelf in the Condition of the 
Man that had one Wife who took a Diſlike to his 
Hairs, and another to his black, till by their picking 
hat each of them had an Averſion to, they left his 
I altogether bald and naked. 
HI LE I was thus muſing with my ſelf, my wor- 
friend the Clergy man, who, very lucikly for me, 
a the Club that Night, undertook my Cauſe. He 
us, that he wondered any Order of Perſons ſhould 
k themſelves too conſiderable to be adviſed : That it 
not Quality, but Innocence, which exempted Men 
1 Reproof : That Vice and Folly ought to be attack- 
here-ever they could be met with, and eſpecially 
n they were placed in high and conſpicuous Stations 
ife, He further added, That my Paper would only 
to aggravate the Pains of Poverty, if it chiefly ex- 
d thoſe who are already depreſſed, and in fome mea- 
turned into Ridicule, by the Meanneſs of their Con- 
us and Circumſtances. He afterwards proceeded to 
Notice of the great Uſe this Paper might be of to 
Publick, by reprehending thoſe Vices which are too 
al for the Chaſtiſement of the Law, and too fantaſti- 
for the Cognizance of the Pulpit. He then adviſed 
to proſecute my Undertaking with Chearfulneſs, and 
red me; that whoever might be diſpleaſed with me, 
| be approved by all thoſe whoſe Praiſes do Ho- 
to the Perſons on whom they are beſtowed. 
 — | "THE. 
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Riſi inzpto ves ineptior nulla eff, 

MONG all kinds of Writing, there is none 
\ which Authors are more apt to miſcarry than in 

Works of Humour, as there is none in which they 
more ambitious to excel, It is not an Im 
ems with Monſters, an Head that is filled with ex- 
gant ( onceptions, which is capable of furniſhing the 
id with Diverſions of this nature; and yet if we look 
the Production of ſeveral Writers, who ſet up for 
n of Humour, what wild irregular Fancies, what un- 
ra! Diſtortions of Thought, do we meet with? If 
r ſpeak Nonſenſe, they believe they are talking Hu- 
ri and when they have drawn together a Scheme of 
rd inconſiſtent Ideas, they are not able to read it 
pto themſelves without laughing. Theſe poor Gen- 
jen endeavour to gain themſelves the Reputation of 
nd Humouriſts, by ſuch monſtrous Conceits as al- 
| qualifie thera for Bedlam; not cavſidering that Hu- 
ir ſhould always lye under — Check wo > and 
WS it requires the Direction of the niceſt Judgment, 

| the more. 8 it indulges it ſelf in the — . 
Wircedoms, There is a kind of Nature that is to be 


Nu ved in this fore of Compoſitions, as well as in all 


r and a certain Regularity of Thought which muſt 
3 an of Senſe, at the ſame 
b appears altogether given up to Caprice. For 
tart, when I read the delirious Mirth of an unskidful 
or, 1 cannot be ſo barbarous as to divert my ſelf 
Lit, but am rather apt to pity the Man, than to laugh 

thing he writes. | 
HE deceaſed Mr. Shadwell, who had himſelf a great 
of the Talent which I amd treating of, eſents an 
Rake, in one of his Plays, as very. much ſurprized 
a one {ay that breaking of Windows was not Ha- 
mour ; 
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ure of both Parents, that is, if he would paſs for the 
fing of WIr without Min TR. or Mixrz with- 
W1T, you may conclude him to be altogether Spuri- 
and a Cheat. | | 

HE Impoſtor of whom I am'ſpeaking, deſcends O- 
ally from FaLsEnooD, who was the Mother of 
vSENS E, Who was brought to Bed of a Son called 
u: v, Who married one of the Daughters of Fol L v, 
monly known by the Name of LAVueRHTER, on 
m he begot that Monſtrous Infant of which I have 
d here ſpeaking. I ſhall ſet down at length the Ge- 
logical Table of Faust Humous, and, at the ſame 
place under it the Genealogy of TRUE Humou, 
the Reader may at one View behold their di 

f wo. and Relations, | X 


FALSEHOOD. 
' NONSENSE. 
FRENZY, — LAUGHTER, 
FALSE HUMOUR, — 


TRUTH. 
Go D SENsE. 
Wir, — MIT RE. 

HuMOUR, 


night extend the Allegory, by mentioning ſeveral of 
Children of Fa LsE HumouR, who are, more in 
mber than the Sands of the Sea, and might in parti- 
enumerate the many Sons and Daughters which he 
begot in this Iſland. But as this would be a very in- 
lious Task, I ſhall only obſerve in general, that FA Ls E 
IMouUR differs from the TRUE as a Monkey does 
ma Man. 1 | 

Fnſt of all, HE is exceedingly given to little Apiſh 
cks and Buffooneries. Az 
eondly, E E ſo much delights in Mimickry, that it is 
one to him whether he expoſes by it Vice ard Folly, 


ory and Avarice; or, on the contrary, Virtue and 
xl Widom, Pain and Poverty. 8 
ot M ray, H E is wonderfully unlucky, inſomuch that 


will bite the Hand that feeds him, and endeavour to 
I ridi- 


* 
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- ridicule both Friends and Foes indifferently, For l. 
but imall Talents, he muſt be merry where he ca, 


Fourthly, BEING intirely void of Reaſon, he pur! 
no Point either of Morality or Inſtruction, but is 
crous only for the ſake of being ſo. 

Fifthly, BEING incapable of any thing but 
Repreſentations, his Ridicvle is always Perſona], andy 
ed at the vicious Man, or the Writer; not at the Vic 
at the Writing. | 
I have here only pointed at the whole ies of 
Humouriſts; but as one of my principal Deſigns in 
Paper is to beat down that malignant Spirit, which 
covers it {elf in the Writings of the preſent Age, | 
not ſcruple, for the future, to fingle out any of the { 
Wits, that infeſt the World with ſuch Compoſition 
are ill- natured, immoral, and abſurd. This is the 
Exception which I ſhall make to the general Rule Ib 

cribed my ſelf, of attacking Mmwltitudes : Since 

eſt Man ought to look himfelf as in a nt 
State of War with the Libeller and Lampooner, and 
annoy them where-ever they fall in his way. This 
1 upon them, and treating them as they t 
rs. 
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No 36. Wedneſday, April 11. 


. 9 8 


Vig 


Shall not put my ſelf to any further Pains for 

Day's Entertainment, than barely to publiſh the 

ters and Titles of Petiticns from the Play- houſe, 
the Minutes I have made upon the Latter for my G 
duct in relation to them. 


Drury-lane, March the 19 


c PON reading the Project which is ſet fort 
U Long of rour lus Popery of making au Ali 
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weren all the Bulls, Bears, E] ts, and Lions, 
lich are 8 to publick view in the Ci- 
s of London and cage cat together with the other 
Yonders, Shows and Monſters, whereof you made 
hetive Mention in the ſaid Speculation; We, the chief 
ors of this Play-houſe, met and fate upon the ſaid 
elgn. It is with great Delight that we expect the 
ecution of this Work; and in order to contribute to 
, we have given Warning to all our Ghoſts to get 
ew Livelihoods where they can, and not to- appear 
pong us after Day-break of the 16th Inſtant. We are 
ſolved to take this Opportunity to part with every 
ling which docs nat contribute to the Repreſentation 
hamane Life; and ſhall make a free Gift of all ani - 
ated Utenſils to your Projector. The Hangings = 
e cf Font away; as are li fe a 
e Irs, each of w was met upon two 

ting through the Roſe Tavern at two this Morn, 
{ehope, Sir, you will give proper Notice to the Town 
at we are endepyouring at theſe Regulations; and 
at we intend for the future o ſhow no Monſters, 
t Men who are converted into ſuch by their own In- 


ry and Affectation. If you will pleaſe to be at the 
bule to-night, you will ſee me w=_ Endeavour to 
nces wh 


ew ſome unnatural A are in vogue 
bong the Polite and Well-bred. I am to repreſent, 
the Character of a fine Lady dancing, all the” Diſtor- 
ns which are frequently taken for in Mein 
id Geſture. This, Sir, is a Specimen of the Method 
ſhall take to expoſe the Monſters which come with- 
the Notice of a regular Theatre; and we deſire no- 
ing more groſs may be admitted by you Spectators 
the future. We have caſhiered three ies of 
beatrical Guards, and deſign our Kings ſhall for the 
make Love, and ſit in Council, without an Army; 

d wait only ycur Direction, whether you will have 
m reiaforce King Perus, or join the Troops of Ba- 
. Mr, Pizketrhman reſalves to conſult his Pantheon 
Heathen Gods in Oppoſition to the Oracle of Del- 
y, and doubts not but he ſhall turn the Fortunes of 
when he per ſonates him, I am deſired by the 
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« Company to. infotm you,” that they ſubmit to 
« Cenfores, and ſhall Have you in greater Veneration 
Hercules was in of old, i e Monſters f 
the Theatre; and think your Merit will be 28 
greater than his, as to convinee is more than to 
= 18 k ? 7 


quer. . 
2 — ; Your moſt obedient Servany 

HEN I acquaint you with the great and 
, © pected Viciflitudes of my Fortune, Id 
© not but I ſhall obtain your Pity and Favour. 1 
for many Years laſt paſt been Thunderer to the | 
© houſe ; and have not only made as much Noiſe ou 
+ the Clouds as any Predeceſſor of mine in the The 
6 ever bore that Character, but alſo haye deſc: 
ſpoke on the Stage as the bold Thunder in the 
© _ When they got me down thus low, 
thought fit to degrad 
* 


e me further, and make 1 
ſt. I was contented with this for theſe two 
Winters; but they carry their Tyranny till further, 
©. not ſatisfied that I am baniſhed from above Ground 
©. have given me to underſtand that I am wholly to 
© part their. Dominions, and take from me even ny 
©* terraneous Employment. Now, Sir, what 1 dels 
© you is, that if your Undertaker thinks flt to uſe Fire- 
© (as other 5 have done) in the Time of 
* I may be a Canon againſt Porus, or elſe provide for 
in the Burning of Perſepolis, or what other Methoc 
« ſball think fit. 


Salmonens of Covent-G 


' THE Petitiori of all the Devils of the Play-houl 
behalf of themſelves and Families, eng forth their 
pulſion from thence, with Certificates of their good 
and Converſation, and pray ing Relief. 

THE Merit of this Petition referred to Mr. Chr.! 
who made them Devils, 1 
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HE Petition of the Grave-digger in Hamlet, to com- 
d the Pioneers in the — of Alexander. © 
Grantdd. | 


HE Petition of William Bullock, to be Hepheſtion to 
thman the Great. | 
Granted, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Widow Gentlewoman, well born bothby Father and Mo- 
Side, being the Daughter-of Thomas Prater, once an 
ut Practitioner in the Law, and of Letitia Tattle, a Fa- 
voll known in all Parts of this King dam, having been re- 
d by N to wait on 1 eat * and 
me time to be Teacher at 4 Boarding-School of 

13 giveth Notire to the Publick, Thu ſhe hath — ly 
4 Houſe near Bloomsbury-Square, commodiouſij ſitw- 
next the Fields in 4 Air; where ſhe teaches all 
vof Birds of the. Kind, as Parrots, Starlings, 
et, and others, to imitate human Voices in greater Per- 
than ever yet was nah are 7250 42 
ied to pronounce Words diſimily, Þ ne in a pr 


decent, but to ſpeak ts La 
lility of Tongue, — "all the wok ror — 


iments now in uſt either at Tea-Tables or viſiting 
Ame e 22 2 | 
ue Opera-Airs, and, if re d, to ſpeak eit ian 
renchy — ſomething 2 the com- 
Rates. They whoſe Friends are not able to pay the 
may be taken as Half-boarders. She teaches ſuch as 
deſygned for the Diverſion of the Publick, and to act in 
ted Words on the Theatres, by the Great. As ſhe has 
p obſerved with much Concern how inderent an Education 
July given theſe innocent Creatures, which in Mea- 

* to their being placed im Rooms next the Street, 
re, to the great Offence or chaſte and tender Ears, they 
Ribaldry, ob ſcene Songs, and immodeſt Expreſſions from 
ſmgers and idle People, as alſo to cry Fiſh and Card- 
hes, with other uſeleſs Parts of Learnivg to Birds who 
rich Friends, ſhe has fitted up proper and neat Apart- 
bs for them in the back Part of 4, faid Houſe; where 2 


ſuffers 
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them but ber felf, and n $ 

1 and dumb, and whom ſhe providedy 
Poſe to prepare rg Food and. cleanſe their Cages; by 
found by long ience how hard a thing it is for th 
beep —— 1 7 of Speech, and the Dango 
Scholars are expoſed to by the ſtrong 1mpreſſions that are 
by harſh Sounds and vulgar Dialetts. In ſhort, if 
Binds of any Parts or Capacity, ſhe will undertake ton 
ray 457 U in : ns of a Twelve-month,t 
Converſation for ſuch Ladies a; love nd 

wer Friends and Comprnions ous of this Species, 
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Feeminess aſſueta mans. Virg. 


OME Months ago, my Friend Sir Roca be 
Seng encloſed u Letter to me, dire 
certain Lady whom 1 ſhall here call by the 
l 
2 
wai ſhip pretty carly in 
+ 4 i ns ens r 
be Laps Leu till ſuch time-as-ſhe was in a | 
2 The very Sound of a Lach. 
boary gore: — Curiahty to fee its and, « it 
ſome time before the Lady came to me, I had an Opp 
mus 8 of 4 yr a great many of her Books, w 
8 together in a very beautiful Order. At 
Bob's — finely bound and 
were great Jars of China placed one above another 
very noble Piece of Architecture. The to's were 
parated from the Ode by a Pile of Tmaller Ve 
which roſe in a delightful Pyramid. The Ow 
bounded by Tea-Diſhes of all L Shapes, Colours and $ 
which were ſo diſpoſed on a wooden Frame, that! 
laoked like one contiaued Pillar indeated with ny 
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of Sculpture, and ſtained with. the greateſt Varie- 
Dyes That Part of the Library which was de- 
for the Reception of Plays and Pam 2 and o- 
oſe Papers, was encloſed in a kind of Square, con- 
of one of the prettieſt Groteſque Works that ever 
and made up of Scaramouches, Lions, Monkies, 
nes, Trees, Shells, and a thouſand other odd Fi - 
850 nth m_ — the Room was a 
Table, with a eof gilt Paper upon it, and 
VPaper a Silver Suuff- box made in the Shape of a 
wok. I found there were ſeveral other counter- 
aks upon the upper Shelves, which were carved in 
md ſerved only to fill up the Numbers, like Fa- 
the Muſter of a Regiment. I was wonderfully 
| with ſuch a mixt kind of Furniture, as ſeemed 
table to both the Lady and the Scholar, and did 
owt firſt whether I ihould fancy my ſelf in a Grotto, 
 Librar 
ON — looking into the Books, I found there 
ome tew which the Lady had bought for her own 
it that moſt of them had been got together, either 
ſhe had heard them praiſed, or becauſe ſhe had 
he Authors of them. r S570 that I c i- 
I very well remember 


s Virgil, 
Juvenal. 


(Bara. 


lie Newton's Works. 
a. with a Pin ſtuck in one of 1 


roke's Arcadia. 
of Human Underſtanding withaPaper of Pitches 


Tk he Dn of har ords. 
Hor ion W 


el upon 


yy 


— 
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Father Malbranche s Search after Truth, tranſlatg! 
Engliſh. 
A Book of Novels. | 
8 Academy of Compliments. 
's Midwifery. 
Tie ies Calling. $i 
Tales ir Verſe by Mr. D Bound i in Red Le 
gilt on the Back, 2 double down in ſeveral Phon 
All the Claſſick Authors in Wood. 
As Set of Elxiver s by the ſame Hand. 
_ -Clelia: Which opened of it (elf in the Place the 
ſcribes two Lovers in a Bower. | 
. Baker's Chronicle. - : 
Advice to a Dau ghter. 
The Nevy 3 with a Key to we. 
Mr. Steele's Chriſtian Heroe. 
A Prayer Book: With a * * nenen Wat 
the ſide of it. 
Dr. Sacheverell's Speech. 


>; ; 


Fields s Tryal. * 

25 le holy Lai and Dyi * 
4 in 

LE Fires Loans for ix Dances; (9 


I was taking a Catalogue in my Pocket-Book off 
and ſeyeral other Authors, when Leonora entred, ant 
on my preſenting her with the Letter from the Kt 
told me, with an unſpeakable Grace, that ſhe hope 
RoGEr was in good Health: I anſwered Tes, for [ 
long Speeches, and after a Bow or two retired, 

,iLEONORA was formerly A celebrated Beauty, 
is fill 7 very lorely Woman. "She Has been 2 Wi 
5 two or three Years, and being unfortunate in het 
| . has taken a Reſolution never to venture 

2 ſecond. She has no Children to take care of, and} 
the Management of her Eſtate to my . good Frien 
Rod ER. But as the Mind naturally finks into a ki 
Lethargy and falls afleep, that is not agitated by 
Favourite Pleaſures and Purſujts, Leonora has turned i 
Paſſions of her Sex, intòꝰ a Love of Books and Rt 
ment. She converſes chiefly with' Men, (as ſhe has 
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er (elf) but it is only in their Writings; and admits 
few Male-Viſitants, except my Friend Sir Rogts, 
ſhe hears wirh great Pleaſure, and without Scan- 
As her Reading has lain very much among Ro- 
es, it has given her a very particular Turn of Think- 
ad diſcoyers it {elf even in her Houſe, her Gardens, 
er Furniture. Sir Roc ER has entertained me an 
together with a Deſcription of her Country-Seat, 
1 is Situated in a kind ot Wilderneſs, about an hun» 
Mes diſtant fro London, and looks like; a little En- 
d Palace. The Rocks about her are ſhaped into 
cial Grottoes covered with Wood-Bines and Jeſla- 
s, The Woods are cut into ſhady Walks, twiſted 
Bowers, and filled with Cages of Turtles. The 
ps are made to run among Pebbles, and by that 
u taught to Murmur very N They are like- 
collected into a Beautiful Lake, that is inhabited by 
ple of Swans, and empties itſelf by a little Rivulet 
h runs through a Green Meadow, and is known in 
amily by the Name of The Purling Stream. The 
tht likewiſe tells me, that this Lady preſerves her 
e better than any of the Gentlemen in the Country, 
(lays Sir Ro GER) that ſheſets ſo great a Value upon 
Partridges and Pheaſants, as upon her Larks and 
ingales. For ſhe ſays that every Bird which is killed 
x Ground, will ſpoil a Conſort, and that the ſhall cer- 
y miſs him the next Year. fe N Nit 
[HEN Ithink how odly this Lady is improved by 
ling, I look upon her with a mixture of Admiration 
Pity. Amidft theſe Innocent Entertainments: which 
tas formed to her ſelf, how much more Valuable 
ſhe appear than thofe of her Sex, who employ them- 
n Diverſions that are leſs Reaſonable, tho more 
aioon? What Improvements would a Woman have 
, who is fo Suſceptible of Impreſſions from what 
reads, had ſhe been guided to ſuch Books as have a 
cy to enlighten the Underſtanding and- reftifie the 
ons, as — as to thoſe which are of little more uſe 
to divert the Imagination? 421} | 
UT the manner of a Lady's Employing her ſelf uſe- 
n Reading ſhall be the Subject of another Paper, 
| W 


U 
ted 


085. 
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which T to tecommend ſuch particular By 
may be for the Improvement of the Sex. 
this is a Subject of 4 very nice Narure, I ſhall dey 
to give me their Thoughts upon it, 


— 


 ©£5*4\ ar GEESE 
Friday, April 13. 
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: Late ,. I fell gout gave n 
Opportunity o ving a of Bax 
11 bandſome Woman, — much Wit 
ingenious Man, turned into Deformity in the ors, 
Abſurdity in the other, by the meer Force of Af 
tion. The Fair One had ſomething in her Perſon 
which ber Thoughts were fixed, that ſhe attemyt 
Mew to Advantage in every Look, Word, and Gt 
The Gentleman was as diligent to do Juſtice 0 hi 
Parts, as the Lady to her beauteous Form: You mip! 
his ination on the Stretch to find out ſomething 
common, and what they call. bright, to entertain 
while ſhe writhed her ſelf into as many different Pl 
to engage him. When ſhe laughed, her Lips were | 
ver at a greaer Niſtance than ordinary to ſhew her N 
Her Fan was to point to ſomewhat at a Diſtance, th 
the Reach ſhe: may; diſcovr the Roundneſs of ber 
then ſhe is utterly miſtaken in what ſhe ſaw, falt! 
finiles at her own Folly, and is ſo wholly diſcomg 
that her Tucker is to be adjuſted, her Boſom expoſes 
the whole Woman put into newy Airs and Graces, | 
ſho was daing all thi e Time ao. 
ſomething very pleaſant! to ſay next to her, or make 
unkind" Obſervation, on. ſome: other Lady to feed he 
nity. Theſe unhappy Effects of Affectation, naturi) 
me to look into ther-ſtragge State of Mind which © 
nerally-difcolours tbe Behayiour of moſt People we! 
with; 7 


T . 
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H E learned Dr. Burnet, in his T of the Earth, 
Occaſion to obſerve, That every Thought is at- 
gd, with Conſciouſneſs and Repreſentativeneſs; the 
has nothing preſented to it, but what is immediate- 
lowed by a Reflection or Conſcience, which tells 
whether that which was fo preſented is graceful or 
ming. This Act of the Mind diſcovers it ſelf in 
ſure, by a proper Behaviour in thoſe whoſe Con- 
neſs goes no further than to direct them in the juſt 
els of their preſent State or Action; but betrays an 
ption in every fecond Thought, when the Conſci- 
5 is employed in too fondly approving a Man's own 
eptionss Which fort of Conſciouſneſs is what we 
Aﬀectation, | 

$ the Love of Praiſe is implanted in our Boſoms as 
ng Incentive to worthy Actions, it is a very diffi- 
Tack to get above a Deſire of it fer things that ſhould 
holly indifferent. Women, whoſe Hearts are. fixed 
the Pleaſure they have in the Conſciouſneſs that they 
Objects of Love and Admiration, are ever changing 
of their Countenances, and altering the Attitude 
r Bodies, to ſtrike the Hearts of their Beholders 
new: Senſe of their B The dreſſing Part of 
x, whoſe Minds are the ſame with the ſillier Part 
e other, are exactly in the like uneaſie Condition to 
girded for a well-tied Cravat, an Hat cocked; with 
Kkommon Briskneſs, & very well- choſen Coat, or o- 

3 of Merit, which they are impatient to ſee 


T this apparent Affectation, ariſing from an ill- 
r Conſeiculteſe, is not ſo much to 2 
looſe and trivial Minds as theſe: But when you 
reign in Characters of Worth and Diſtinction, it is 
jou catmot but lament, not without ſome Indigna- 
It creeps. into the Hegrt of the wiſe Man 2s well 
of the Coxcomb. When you ſee a Man of Senſe 
wout for Applauſe, and diſcover an itching Iacl- 
ta be commended ;- lay Traps for a little Incenſe, 
tom thoſe whoſe Opinion he values in nothing but 
Mm ;Favour; Whois ſafe againſt this We $2. or 
mows whether he is guilty of it or not? * 
7 Way 
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Way to get clear of ſuch a light Fondneſs for pj 
"is to take all poſſible Care to throw off the Lone 
upon Occafions that are not in themſelves 1audahle; 
as it appears, we hope for no Praiſe from them. ( 
'Nature are all Graces in Mens Perſons, Dreſs, and} 
4 mg which will naturally be winning a 

ive if we think not of them, but loſe their Fo 
proportion to our Endeayour to make them ſuch, 

When our Conſciouſneſs turns upon the main 
of Life, and our Thoughts are employed upon the 
Purpoſe either in Buſineſs or Pleaſure, we ſhall nen 
tray an Affectation, for we cannot be guilty of it 
when we give the Paſſion for Praiſe an unbridled 

, our Pleaſure in little Perfections, robs us of 
Ge to us for great Virtues and worthy Qualities, | 
many excellent Speeches and honeſt Actions are lo 
want of being indifferent where we ought? Mena 

eſſed with regard to their Way of ſpeaking and i 
inſtead of having their Thoughts bent upon wha 
ſhould do or fay; and by that Means bury a Capadi 
great things, by their fear of failing in indifferent 
This, perhaps, cannot be called Affectation; but 
ſome 8 of - at REM far, as that their f 
erring in a thing of no Conſequence, ar 
be — much — in —— it. * * 
II is only from a thorough Diſregard to himſelfi 
Particulars, that a Man can act with a laudable Sul 
cy: His Heart is fixed upon one Point in view; 
commits no Errors, becauſe he thinks nothing an 
but what deviates from that Intention. 

THE wild Havock Affectation makes in that! 
the World which ſhould be moſt polite, is viſible 
ever we turn our Eyes:. It puſhes Men not only int 
pertinencies in Converſation, but alſo into their pre 
rated Speeches. At the Bar it torments the Bench, 
Buſineſs it is to cut off all Superfluities in what is 
before it by the Practitioner; as well as ſeveral litte 
of Injuſtice which ariſe from the Law it ſelf. 

ſeen it make a Man run from the Purpaſe before 2 
who was, when at the Bar himſelf, ſo cloſe and l 

Pleader, that with all the Pomp of Eloquencein his? 
he never ſpoke a Word too much. 
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ht be born even here, but it often aſcends the 
i it ſelf ; and the — aimer, elke od _ is 
ently fo impertinently witty, s of the laſt Da 
wh ſo — uaint Phraſes, that there is no Man 
underſtands Raillery, but muſt reſolve to ſin no 
; Nay, you may behold him ſometimes in Prayer, 
proper Delivery of the great Truths he is to utter, 
le himſelf with ſo very well turned Phraſe, and 
in his own Unworthineſs in a Way ſo very becom- 
that the Air of the pretty Gentleman is preſerved, 
the Lowlineſs of the Preacher. 

ball end this with a ſhort Letter T writ the other 
pa very Witty Man, over-run with the Fault I am 


419% 
. 


( 


— 


Sv, 


Spent ſome Time with you the other Day, and muſt 
uke the Liberty of a Friend to tell you of the 
uferable Affectation you are guilty of in all you ſay 
do, When I gave you an Hint of it, you me 
her a Man is to be cold to what his Friends think 
lim? No; but Praiſe is not to be the Entertainment 

Moment: He that hopes for it muſt be able 
ſuſpend the Poſſeſſion of it till proper Periods of 
or Death it ſelf. If you would not rather be com- 
led than be Praiſe-worthy, contemn little Merits; 
low no Man to be fo free with you, as to praiſe 
to your Face, Your Vanity by this Means will 
it its Food, At the ſame time Your Paſſion for 
em will be more fully gratified ; Men will praiſe 
in their Actions: Where you now receive one Com- 
tent, you will then receive twenty Civilities. Tilt 
you will neyer have of either, further than, 


IX. 


Tour humble Ser uvam. 
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Multa fero, ut placein genus | irritabile varum 
Cum ſcribo —- — Hor. 


XS: perfect Tragedy is the nobleſt Product 
human Nature, ſo it is capable of giving the l 
one of the moſt delightful and moſt improy 
Entertainments. A virtuous man (fays Srnera) [trugyi 
with Misfortunes, is ſuch a Spectacle as Gods might | 
upon With Pleaſure: And ſuch a Pleaſure it is which. 
meets with in the Repreſentation of a well-written 
gedy. Diverſions of this kind wear out of our Thoy 
every thing that is mean and little. They cheriſh andy 
tivate that Humanity which 1s the Ornament of our 
ture. They ſoften Inſolence, ſooth Affliction, and (u 
the Mind to the Diſpenſations of Providence. 
IT is no Wonder therefore that in all the polite Na 
of the World, this part of the Drama has met with 
lick Encoui t. 

THE Tragedy excels that of Greece and! 
in the Intricacy and Diſpoſition of the Fable; but, 1 
a "Chriſtian Writer would be aſhamed to own, fall 
nitely ſort of it in the moral Part of the Performance 

THIS I may ſhew more at large hereafter; and i 
mean time, that I may contribute ſomething tom 
the Improvement of the Engliſh. Tragedy, I ſhall take 
tice, in this and in other following Papers, of ſome] 
ticular Parts in it that ſeem liable ro Exception. 

ARISTOTLE obſerves, that h: Tambick Verk 
the Greek Tongue was the nioſt proper for Tragedj: 
cauſe at the ſame time that it lifted up the Diſcourt | 
Proſe, it was that which approached nearer to it! 
any other kind of Verſe. For, ſays he, we may ov 
that Men in ordinary Diſcourſe very often ſpeak 
dicks, without taking Notice of it. We may me 

lame Obſervation of our Engliſh Blank Verſe, which 
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into our common Diſcourſe, though we do not 
1 to it, and is ſuch a due Medium between Rhyme: 
proſe, that it ſeems wonderfully adapred to Tragedy. 
therefore very much offended when I fee a Play in 
we; which is as abſurd in Engliſh, as a Tragedy of 
ters would have been in Greek or Latin. The 
{ſm is, I think, ſtill greater, in thoſe Plays that 
ſome Scenes in Rhyme and ſome in Blank Verſes 
d are to be looked upon as two ſeveral Languages; 
here we ſee ſome particular Similies dignified with 
ne, at, the ſame time that every thing about them 
| Blank Verſe. -I would not however debar the 
from concluding his 9 or, if he pleaſes, eve- 
& of it, with two or three Couplets, which may 
the ame Effect as an Air in the Italian Opera after 
g Recitativo, and give the Actor a graceful Exit. Be- 
that we ſee a Diverſity of Numbers in ſome Parts 
Old Tragedy, in order to hinder the Ear from be- 
red with the ſame continued Modulation of Voice. 
he fame Reaſon I do not diſlike the Speeches in our 
Tragedy that cloſe with an Hemiſtick, or half Verſe, 
thitanding the Perſon who ſpeaks after it begins a 
Verſe, without filling up the ing one; nor 
abrupt Pauſes and Breakings-oft in the middle of a 
, when they humour any Paſſion that is expreſſed 


NCE I am upon this Subject, I muſt obſerve that 
gliſh Poets have ſucceeded much better in the Style, 
in the Sentiments of their Tragedies. Their Lan- 
is very often Noble and Sonorous, but the Senſe 
very triflng or very common. On the contrary, 
Ancient Tragedies, and indeed in thoſe of — 
cine, tho the Expreſſions are very great, it is the 
et that bears them up and ſwells them. For my 
part, I prefer a noble Sentiment that is depreſſed 
homely . Language, infinitely before a vulgar one 
$ blown up with all the Sound and Energy of Ex- 
dn, Whether this Defect in our Tragedies may riſe 
Want of Genius, Knowledge, or Experience in the 
rs, or from their Compliance with the vicious Taſte 
* Readers, who are _ Judges of the * 
= 
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than of the Sentiments, and conſequently reliſh the 
more than the other, I cannot determine. But I bel 
it might rectiſie the Conduct both of the one and of 
other, if the Writer laid down the whole Contextys 
his Dialogue in plain Engliſh, before he turned it 
Blank Verſe; and if the Reader, after the Peruſil 
Scene, would conſider the naked Thought of e 
Speech in it, when diveſted of all its Tragick ( 
ments; by this means, without being impoſed up 
Words, we may judge impartially of the Thought, 
conſider whether it be natural or great enough for the} 
- fon that utters it, whether it deſerves to ſhine in lu 

Blaze of Eloquence, or ſhew, it ſelf in ſuch a Vu 
Lights as are generally made uſe of by the Writers of 
Engliſh Tragedy. 

I muſt in the next place obſerve, that whe 
Thoughts are great and juſt, they are often obſcure 
the ſounding Phraſes, hard Metaphors, and forced 
preſſions in which they are cloathed. Shakeſpear isd 
very faulty in this Particular. There is a fine Odſe 
on in * to —1 pur 1— I ** neye 
quoted. The Ex n, ſays he, ought to be very f 
laboured in the — Parts of the Fable, as in Del 
tions, Similitudes, Narrations, and the like; in 1 
the Opinions, Manners and Paſſions of Men are nc 

eſented; for theſe (namely the Opinions, Mannen 
Þaſſons) are apt to be obſcured by Pompous Phraſe 
Elaborate pie mg 0 Horace, who copied moſtt 
Criticiſms after Ariſtotle, ſeems to have had his Eft 
the- foregoing Rule, in the following Verſes: 


Et Tragicus plerumque doles Sermone pedefiri, 
Telephns & —_—_ cum pauper & exul uterqus 
Projicit ampullas & feſquipedalia xerba, 
Si curat cor S pectantis tetigiſſe querela. 


Tragedians te lay by their State, to Grieve, 
Peleus and — pp exil'd and poor, 
Forget their ſwelling and gigantick Words. 


| Ld, Roscon 
AMO 
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MONG our Modern Engliſh Poets, there is none 
o was better turned for Tragedy than Lee; if inſtead 
fyouring the Impetuoſity of his Genius, he had re- 
vined it, and kept it within its proper Bounds, His 
joughts are wonderfully ſuited to Tragedy, but fre- 
ly loſt in ſuch a Cloud of Words, that ir is hard to 
the Beauty of them : There is an infinite Fire in his 
ks, but ſo involved in Smoak, that it does not ap- 
rin half its Luſtre. He frequently ſucceeds in the Paſ- 
ate Parts of the Tragedy, but more particularly where 
ſickens his Efforts, and eaſes the Stile of thoſe Epi- 
ts and Metaphors, in which he ſo much abounds, 
at can be more Natural, more Soft, or more Paſſio- 
e, than that Line in Statira's Speech, where ſhe de- 
bes the Charms of Alexander's Converſation? 


then he would talk: Good Gods! how he would talk! 


HAT unexpected Break in the Line, and turning 
Deſcription of his manner of Talking into an Admi- 
of it, is inexpreſſibly Beautiful, and wonderfully ſuited 
he fond Character of the Perſon that ſpeaks it. There 
Simplicity in the Words, that outſhines the utmoſt Pride 
preſſion. 

DTW AY has followed Nature in the Language of 
Trey, and therefore ſhines in the Paſſionate Parts, 
than any of our Engliſh Poets. As there is ſome- 
g Familiar and Domeſtick in the Fable of his Trage- 
more than in thoſe of any other Poet, he has little 
p, but great Force in his Expreſſions, For which 
non, tho he has admirably ſucceeded in the tender 
melting Part of his Tragedies, he ſometimes falls into 
great a Familiarity of Phraſe in thoſe Parts, which, 
Ariſtotle's Rule, ought to have been raiſed and ſuppor- 

by the Dignity of Expreſſion. 
It has been obſerved by others, that this Poet has 
nded his. Tragedy of Venice Preſerved on ſo wrong a 
, that the greateſt Characters in it are thoſe of Rebels 
| Traitors, Had the Hero of his Play diſcovered the 
le good Qualities in the Defence of his Country, that 
ſewed for its Ruin and Subverſion, the Audience 
kd not enough pity and admire him: But as be is now 
H 3 Fepre- 
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» we can only ſay of him what the ; 
Hiftorian of Cataline, that bis Fall would have 


Glorious (/ pro Parris fc concidifet ) had be ſo jy 


- 
the Service of his Country. 4 
Wo u. 4 — n 27 19 1 Cop id. ba) N 
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Ac ve forte putes me, que facere ipſe recuſem, 
Cum redte tradtant alli, laudare maligne; 
Ille per extentum funem mihi poſſe videtur 
Ire Poeta, meum qui f ectus maniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, Falls terroribus implet, 


Ui magus; & modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athini;,| 


HE Engliſh Writers of Tragedy are poſſeſſed 
| Coe The when t _— —— 
innocent Perſon in Diftreſs, they oupht ag 
leave him till they have delivered him out of his 1 
bles, or made him triumph over his Enemies. Thi 
Tor they have been led into by a ridiculous Docti 
modern Criticiſm, that they are obliged to an equi 
ſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments, end an im 
Execution of Poetical Juftice. Who were the fn 
eftabliſhed this Rule 1 know not; but I am ſure i 
no Foundation in Nature, in Reaſon, or in the Pal 
of the Ancients. We find that Good and Evil hay 
like to a?! Men on this Side the Grave; and as the pi 
pal Defipn of Tragedy is to raiſe Commiſeration and 
Tor in the Minds of the Audience, we ſhall deſen 
great End, if we always make Virtue and Innocence 
py and fuctefsful. Whatever Croſſes and Difappointm 
2 Man ſuffers in the Body of the Tragedy, 
ill make but fmall Impreſſion on our Minds, w 
know that in the laſt Act he is to arrive at the Enlyet 
his Wiſhes und Deſires. When we ſee him engage 
the Depth of his ions, we are apt to comfort ei 
felves, becaufe we are fare he will find his Way out of the 
2nd that his Grief, how great foeyerit may be at preſent, 
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0 terminate in Gladneſs, For this Reaſon the ancient 
ters of Tragedy treared Men in their Plays, as they 
t with in the World, by making Virtue ſome- 
a and ſometimes. miſerable, as they found it 
the Fable which they made choice of, or as it might 
& their Audience in the maſt agreeable Manner. Ari- 

| conſiders the Tragedies that were written in eit 
theſe Kinds, and obſerves, that thoſe which ended 
appily, bad always pleaſed the People, and carried a- 
x the Prize in the publick Niſputes of the Stage, from 
ple that ended happily. Terror and Commiſeration 
ye a pleaſing Anguiſh in the Mind; and fix the Audi- 
in ſuch a ſerious Compo of Thought, as js 
ch more ting and delig ightt q bf = ittle L t 
ts of Joy Satistaction. Accordingly, , 


t more of our Engliſh Tragedies haye Ke # in 
hich the Favourites of the Audience fink under 
ir Calamities, than thoſe in which they recover 
nſcives out of them. The belt Plays of 4 Kind 
the Orphan, Venice preſerved, Alexander the Great, 
149/115, All for Love, —_— Oroonoks, 1 


Lear is an admirable Tragedy of the ſame 
Shakeſpear wrote it; but as it is reformed according 
the-chymerical Notion of Poerical Juſtice, in oy _ 
Opinion jt has loRt half its Ron, 44 the Yrs 
wylt allow, that there are ver agedies, which 
ye been framed upon the Plan, and — ended 
ppily ; as indeed moſt of the good T — 
i bern written ſince the Karting of 
d Crit. have taken this Turn: As ag on 

2 27 


. ee the celebrated — — 1 
ty, xe caſt in the fare Form. | 0s mot HE 
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THE Tragi-Comedy, which is the Product cf 
"Engliſh Theatre, is one of the moſt monſtrous [ny 
ons that ever entered into a Poet's Thoughts. An 
thor might as well think of weaving the Adventuy 
Suess and Hwudibras into one Poem, as of writing ſug 
motly Piece of Mirth and Sorrow. But the Abſurdiy 
theſe Performances is ſo very viſible, that I ſhall not i 


v It. 

"TH E ſame Objections which are made to T 
medy, may in ſome meaſure be applied to all Trap 
that have a double Plot ia them; which are lik 
more frequent upon the Engliſh Stage, than u 
other: For though the Grief of the Audience, in ſuch} 
formances, be not changed into another Paſſion, 2 
Tragi-Comedies; it is diverted upon another Oy 
which weakens their Concern for the principal AG 
and breaks the Tide of Sorrow, by throwing it into Wu: 
Ferent Channels. This Inconvenience, however, n 
a great Meaſure be cured, if not wholly removed, by 
ski ful Choice of an Under-Plot, which may bear ſut 
' near Relation to the principal Deſign, as to contribueWic; 
wards the Completion of it, and be concluded by the 
Cataſtrophe. | . N 

THERE is alſo another Particular, which my 
reckoned among the Blemiſhes, or rather the falſe be 
ties, of our Engliſh Tragedy: I mean thoſe partially, 
Speeches which are commonly known by the Na 
Rants, The warm and paſſionate Parts of a Tig 
"are always the moſt taking with the Audience; for wi 
Reaſon we often ſee the Players pronouncing, in al 
Violence of Action, ſeveral ' Parts of the Tragedy wt 
the Author writ with great A and deſigned 
they fhould have been ſo acted. I have ſeen Powell 
often raiſe himſelf a loud Clap by this Artifice. The] 
that were acquainted with this Secret, have given 
vent Occaſion for ſuch Emotions in the Actor, by 
ding Vehemence-to Words -where there was no Pa 
cr ſuflaming a real Paſſion into Fuſtian. This hath f 
the Mouths of our Heroes with Bombaſt; and given t 
ſuch Sentiments, as proceed rather from a Swelling ! 
a Greatneſs of Mind. Unnatural Exclamations, - 
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i Blaſphemies, a Defiance of Mankind, and an Out- 
ng of the Gods, frequently paſs upon the Audience 
ww ring Thoughts, and have accordingly met with 
ire Applauſe. 1 


ſhall here add a Remark, which I am afraid our Tra- 

Writers may make an ili uſe of. As our Heroes are 

nally Lovers, their Swelling and Bluſtring upon the 

105 much recommends them to the fair Part of 
Audience. The Ladies are wonderfully pleaſed to 

4 Man infulting Kings, or affronting the Gods, in 

Scene, and throwing himſelf at the Feet of his Mi- 

& in another, Let him behave himſelf inſolently to- 

„ the Men, and abjectly towards the Fair One, and 
ten to one but he proves a Favourite of the Boxes. 
en and Lee, in ſeveral of their Tragedics, have pra- 
ed this Secret with good Succeſs. > 
hut to ſhew how a. Rant pleaſes beyond the moſt juſt 

ratural Thought that is not pronounced with Vehe- 
(ce, I would deſire the Reader, when he ſees the Tra- 

5 of Oedipus, to obſerve how quietly the Hero is diſ- 
ſed at the End of the third Act, after having pronoun- 
the following Lines, in which the Thought 1s v 
ual, and apt to move Compaſſion, | 


von, good Gods, I make my laſt Appeal, 


br clear my Virtues, or my Crimes rev 

If in the Maze of Fate I blindly run, | 

tid backward trod thoſe Paths I ſought to ſhun; 
pute my Errors to your own Decree: 

My Hands are guilty, but my Heart is free. 


us then obſerve with what Thunder-claps of Applauſe 
leaves the Stage, after the Impieties and Execrations 
the End of the fourth Act; and you will wonder to 
n Audience fo. curſed and fo pleaſed at the ſame 


) that as oft 1 have at Athens ſeen, | 
[Where, by the Way, there was no Stage till many 
Years after Oedipus.] | | 
une Stage ariſe, and the big Clouds deſtend; 


Hg Sa, 
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dv now, in very Dred, 1 behold 

This pond rows Globe, wnd all you marble Roof, 
Meet like ue Handi of Jove, mi eruſh Mankind, 
For all the Elements, &c. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

— ow Mr. Powell, as ſometimes raiſmy hi 
Applauſe from 20 Tafie of an Audience; T 
Fuſtice to own, that he is excellently formed for a T 
lian, and, when he pleaſes, deſerves the Admiratio 


beſt Fudges; as 1 not but he will in the Conqueſt of i 
co, which is ated for his mn Benefit To-morrow Night, 
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— Tn nventa reperta es. Ovid. 1 


OMPASSION for the Gentleman who 
* the following Letter, ſhould not prevail upor 

to fall upon the Fair Sex, if it were not that 
they are frequently Fairer than they -ought to be. 
Impoſtures are not to be tollerated in Civil Society; Wi 
I think. his Misfortune ought to be made publick, d 
Warning for other Men always to Examine into Wire: 
they Admire. | . 


STR, d by 
( 8 you to be à Perſon of pal © 
| Knowledge, I make my Application to you 
2 particular Oceaſion. I have 3 great Mind if © 
* rid of my Wife, and hope, when you conſider my 0 
© you will be of Opinion I have very. juſt Pretenſaſ . 6 
© a Divorce, I am a mere Man of the Town, ard ens 


© yery little Improvement, but what I have got from ent 
In remember in The Silent Woman, the Learned Med 
© Cutberd, or Dr. Otter (I forget which) makes one off l 

* Cauſes ef Separation to be Error Perſona, when 2 


« x 
92 2 
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marries a Woman, and finds her not to be the ſame Wo- 
man whom he intended to marry, but another. If that 
e Law, it is, I preſume, exactly my Caſe. For youare to 
now, Mr. SPECTATOR, that there are Women who do 
por let their Husbands fee their Faces till they are married. 
«NOT to keep you in ſuſpence, | mean plainly, that 
art of the Sex who paint. They are ſome of them ſo ex- 
wititely skilful this Way, that give them but a tolerable 
ir of Eyes to {et up with, and they will make Boſom, 
pe, Cheeks and Eyebrows, by their own Induſtry. 
; for my Dear, never Man was ſo enamoured as I was 
ff her fair Forehead, Neck and Arms, as well as the 

ght Jett of her Hair; but to my great Aſtoniſhment, 

ind they were all the Effects of Art: Her Skin is ſo 

niſhed with this Practice, that when ſhe firſt wakes 

1a Morning, ſhe ſcarce ſeems young enough to be the 

Mother of her whom I carried to Bed the Night before. 

ſhall take the Liberty to part with her by the firft Op- 

ntunity, unleſs her Father will make her Portion ſuita- 

le to her real, nor her aſſumed, Countenance. This I 

wught fit to let him and her know by your Means. 


N 


5 Iam, S I R, 

P Your moſt Obedient 

, Humble Servant. 
17 cannot tell what the Law, pr the Parents of the Lady 
cb o for this Injured Gentleman, but muſt allow he 
ey much Juſtice on his fide. I have indeed very long 


red this Evil, and diſtinguiſhed thoſe of our Women 
weer their own, from thoſe in borrowed Complexi- 
by the Pick, and the Britiſh. There does not need 
geat Diſcernment to judge which are which. The 
y have a lively animated Aſpe& ; The Pics, tho ne- 
ſo Beautiful, have dead uninformed Countenances. 
Muſcles of a real Face ſometimes ſwell withſoft Paſ- 
, ſudden-Surpriſe, and are fluſhed with agrecable Con- 
ns, according as the Objects before them, or the Ideas 
iented to them, affect their Imagination. But the Pifs 
id all things with the ame Air, whether they are 
ful or Sad; the ſame fixed Inſenſibility appears _ 
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all Occaſions. A Pict, tho? ſhe takes all that Pains to 
vite the Approach of Lovers, is obliged to keep then 
certain Diſtance; a Sigh in a Languiſhing Lover, if j& 
ed too near her, would diſſolve a Feature; and 2 
ſnatched by a Forward one, might transfer the Com 
on of the Miſtreſs to the Admirer. It is hard to g 
of theſe falſe Fair Ones, without ſaying ſomething ung 
plaiſant, but I would only recommend to them tot 
ſider how they like coming into a Room new Pain 
they may aſſure themſelves, the near Approach of x 
who uſes this Practice is much more offenſive. = 
Witt. Hongycoms told us, one Day, an A 
ture he once had with a Pi#. This Lady had Wir, 
as Beauty, at Will; and made it her Buſineſs to 
Hearts,” for ro other Reaſon, but to rally the To 
of her Lovers. She would make great Advances tt 
ſnare Men, but without any manner of Scruple bret 
when there was no Provocation. Her Ill- Nature and 
' nity made my Friend very eaſily Proof againſt the Ch 
of her Wir and Converſation; but her beauteous 
inſtead of being blemiſhed by her Falſhood and h 
ſtancy, every Day increaſed upon him, and ſhe had 
Attractions every time he ſaw her. When ſhe ob 
Wir r irrevocably her Slave, ſhe began to uſe him s 
and after many ſteps toward ſuch a Cruelty, ſhe u 
utterly baniſhed him. The unhappy Lover ſtrove in 
by ſervile Epiſtles, to reyoke bis Doom; till at leng 
- was forced to the laſt REfuge, a round Sum of Mot 
her Maid. This corrupt Attendant placed him early 
Morning behind the Hangings in her Miftreſs's Dreli 
Room. He ſtood very conveniently to obſerve, wi 
being ſeen. The Pi# begins the Face ſhe deſigned to 
that Day, and I have heard him proteſt ſhe: had wor 
a full half Hour before he knew her to be the ſame 
man. As ſoon as he ſaw the Dawn of that Compleat” 
tor which he had ſo long languiſhed, he thought fit tol 
from his Concealment, repeating that of Cowvy: 


Th' adorning Thee with ſo much Art, 
Is but a barb'rous Skill; 

*7is like the Pois ning of à Dart, 

Too apt before to kill, 


Pai 
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uE Pia ſtood before him in the utmoſt Confuſion, 
þ the prettieſt Smirk imaginable on the finiſhed ſide of 
Face, pale as Aſhes on the other. Hontvcous ſeiz- 
ber Gally-pots and Waſhes, and carried off his Hand- 
ief full of Bruſhes, Scraps of Spaniſh Wool, and Phi- 
f Unguents. The Lady went into the Country, the 
7 was cured. _ 75 Py 
T is certain uo Faith ought to be kept with Cheats, 
in Qath made to a Pit is of it ſelf void. I would 
ore exhort all the Britiſh Ladies to ſingle them out, 
do I know any but Lindamira who ſhould. be exempt 
n Diſcovery; for her own Complexion is ſo delicate, 
ſhe ought. to be allowed the covering it with Paint, 
Puniſhment for chuſing to be the worſt Piece of Art 
at, inſtead of the Maſterpiece of Nature. As for my 
who have no Expectations from Women, and cor.- 
x them only as they are Part of the Species, I do not 
ſo much fear offending a Beauty as a Woman of Senſe; 
therefore produce ſeveral Faces Which have been in 
lick this many Years, and neyer appeared; it will be 
xy pretty Entertainment in the Play-bouſe, (when I 
aboliſhed this Cuſtom) to ſee ſo many Ladies, when 
firſt lay it down, incog. in their own Faces, 
the mean time, as a. Pattern for improving their 
e ums, let the Sex ſtudy the agreeable Statira. Her Fea- 
inne enlivened with, the Chearfulneſs of her Mind, and 
amour gives an Alacrity to her Eyes. She is Grace- 
Vorwichour affecting an Air, and Unconcerned without 
wing Careleſs. Her having no manner of Art in her 
makes her want none in her Perſon. 
cho W like is this Lady, and how unlike is a P14, to 
Deſcription Dr. Donne gives of his Miſtreſs ? | 


Her pure and ent Blood 
= joke in bt Checks, 2 ſo diftin#ly wrought, 
bat one would almoſt ſay her Body thought. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

( young Gentlewoman of about Nineteen Years of Age 

in the Family of a Perſon of Duality lately deceaſed) 

Paints the Fineſs Fleſh-colour, wants 4 Place, and is 
10 
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v0 be heard of an the Houſe of Minheer Groteſgue, al 
3 T4 * | 
N. B. She is alſo well willed in the Dra | 
puts on Hovds and mixes Ribbons ſo as to ſuit the C 

the Face with great Art an Succeſs, 


, — = S | * | x * 
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— 
* 


N* 42. Wedueſday, April 18. 


Garganum mngire putes nemus aut mare Thuſcun, 
Tano cum ſtrepitu ludi ſpectantur, & artes, 
Divitiæque peregrme ; quibus oblirus ar tor 

Oum ſtetit in Scena concurrit dextera lævæ. 
Dixit adhnc aliquid? Nil ſane. Quid placet erg! 


Tena Tarentino violas imitata veneno. 


RTSTO TT E has obſerved, That ordinary V 
in Tragedy endeavopr to raiſe Terror and | 
their Audience, not by proper Sentiments u 
eſſions, but by the Dreſſes and tions of the] 
There is fomething of this kind very ridiculous i 
liſh Theatre. When the Author has a Mind ts 
"rife us, it thunders; When he would make us me 
ly, the Stage is darkened. But among all our Trg 
"tifices,” I am the moſt offended at thoſe which re! 
uſe of to inſpire us with magnificent Ideas of the Pt 
that ſpeak. The ordinary Method of making mn 
is to clap a huge Plume of Feathers upon his Head, 
riſes ſo very high, that there is often a greater l. 
from his Chin to the Top of his Head, than tot! 
of his Foot. One would believe, that we thoup 
great Man and a tall Man the ſame thing. Thi 
much embarraſſes the Actor, who is forced to bat 
Neck extreamly ſtiff and ſteady all the while he fp 
and notwithſtanding-any Anxieties which he preten 
his Miſtreſs, his Country, or his Friends, one m 
by his Action, that his greateſt Care and Concern WF 
keep the Plume of Feathers from falling off bis! 
For my own part, When I ſee a Man uttering his\ 
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au under (ach a Mountain of Feathers, I am to 
upon him rather as an unfortunate n 
„ee Hero. As their ſuperfinaus Ornaments upon 
ol Head make a great Man, a Princeſs generally reccives 
Grandeur from thoſe additional Incumbrances that 

imo her Tail: I mean the broad ſweeping Train that 
ber in all her Motions, and finds conſtant Em- 
bent for a Boy who ſtands behind her to open and 
it to Advantage. I do not know how others are 
Red at this Sight, hut I mmuſt confeſs, my Eyes are 

ally taken up with the Page's Part; and as the 
en, 1 am not ſo attentive 40 any thing ſhe as 
he right adjuſting of her Train, leſt it ſhould chance 

rip up her Heels, or rincommede her, as ſhe walks to 

fro upon the Stage. It is, in my Opinion, a very 

oo WY Speftacie, to fee a Queen venting her Paſſion in a 
cered Motion, and a little Boy taking care all the 

& that they do not ruffle the Tail of her Gown. The 
tut the two Perſons act on the Stage at the fame 
e, are * t: The PrinceG is afraid leſt ſhe 
| incur the Diſpleaſure of the King her Father, or 
the Hero her Lover, whilſt her Attendant is only 
red left ſhe ſhould entangle her Feet in her Pet- 


£ tre told, That an ancient Tragick Poet, to move 
a Pity of his Audience for his exiled Kings and di- 
d Heroes, uſed to make the Actors — * them 
i reſſes and Cloaths that were thread- bare and decayed. 
Mn Artifice for moving Pity; ſeems as ill-contrived, as 
„ve have been ſpeaking of to inſpire us with a great 
et the Perſons introduced upon the St In ſhort, 
ud have our Conceptions raiſed by the Dignity of 
W 1 and Sublimity -of E ſſion, rather than by a 
[hs of Robes or a Plume of Feathers. 

dyN OTHER mechanical Method of making great 
e und adding Dignity to Kings and Queens, is to ac- 
eten my them with Halberts and Battle-axes. Two or 
Shifters of, Scenes, with the ws agree" 

em e up a compleat Body of Guards upon the Eng 
vis , and by the Addition of a few Porters dreſſed in 
his Coats, can repreſent above a dozen Legions, I have 
„„ Jome- 
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ſometimes ſeen a Couple of Armies drawn up tog 
upon the Stage, when the Poet has been diſpoſed ts 
Honour to his Generals. It is impoſſible for the Ray 
Imagination to multiply twenty Men into ſuch prod 
Multitudes, or to fancy that two or three hundred 4 
fand Soldiers are fighting in a Room of forty cr 
Yards in Compaſs. Incidents of ſuch a nature (hoy 
told, not repreſented. BE auf? t- 4 


= 


SD. — 
Di eri promes in ſcenam : aque tolles 
28 1, qu mox narret facundia preſens. 


Yet there are things improper for a Scene, 
Which Men of Judgment only will relate. 
| | I. Roscouy 


1 öſhould therefore, in this Particular, recomme 
my Country men the Example of the French Stage, u 
the Kings and always appear unattended, 


leave their Guards behind the Scenes. I ſhould Mu 
be glad if we imitated the French in baniſhing fron {Ml * 
Stage the Noife of Drums, Trumpets, and Hu 

to 


which is ſometimes ſo very great, that when there 


heatre, one may hear it 
l have here only touched upon thoſe Particulars v 
are made uſe of to raiſe and aggrandize the Perſons 
Tragedy; and ſhall ſhew in another Paper the ſeyerl 
pedients which are practiſed by Authors of a vulęr 
nius to move Terror, Pity, or Admiration, in 
Hearers. , 
» THE Taylor and the Painter often contribute 1 
Succeſs of a Tragedy more than the Poet. Scenes 
ordinary Minds as much as Speeches; and our Ada 
very ſenſible, that a well-drefſed Play has fomd 
brought them as full Audiences, as a well- write 
The Italians have a very good Phraſe to expreſs thi 
of impoſing upon the Spectators by Appearances: 
call it the Fourberia della Scena, The Knavery 0 
Part of the Drama. But however the Show and C 
of the Tragedy may work upon the Vulgar, the 


Battel in the Hay - Market 
28 Charing-Cyofs. = 
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«ſanding Part of the Audience immediately ſee thro' 

IC deſ C it. : 4 | N "Le : 
Poet will give the Reader a more lively Idea of 

my or a Battel in a Deſcription, than if he 

m drawn up in Squadrons and Battalions, or en- 
in the Confuſion of a Fight. Our Minds ſhould be 
d to great Conceptions, and inflamed with glorious 
ments, by what the Actor ſpeaks, more than by what 
pears, Can all the Trappings or Equipage of a King 
"0, give Brutus half that Pomp and Majeſty which 
ccives from a tew Lines in Shakeſpear ? C 
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tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere unorem, 
rere d ub jectis, & debe Su perbos. Virg. 


HERE are Crowds of Men, whoſe great Misfor- 
une it is that they were not bound to Mechanick 
Arts or Trades; it being abſolutely neceſſary for 
to be led by ſome continual Task or Employment. 
are ſuch as we commonly call dull Fellows; Per- 
who for want of ſomething to do, out ot a certain 
ey of Thought, rather than Curioſity, are ever med- 
with things for which they are unfit. I cannot give 
Notion of them better than by preſenting you with 
er from a Gentleman, who'belongs to a Society of 
Order of Men, reſiding at Oxford. Ree. 
| Oxford, April 13. 1711. 
R. Four a Clock in the Morning 
ſome of your late Speculations, I find ſome Sket- 
' thes toward an Hiſtory of Clubs: But youſeem to 
to ſhew them in ſomewhat too lucicrous a / Light. 
re well weighed that Matter, and think, that the 
t important N iat ions may beſt be carried on in ſuch 
blies. I ſhall therefore, for the good of Mankind 
ich, I truſt, you and I are equally. concerned for) 
joſe an Inſtitution of that Nature for Example _ 
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I radſt confeſs the Defign and Tranſaction g 
many Clubs are trifling, and maniteſtly of ng 
* quence to the Nation or Publick Weal: Thoſe | 
* zou-up. But you muſt do me then the Juſticey 
that nothing can be more uſeful or laudable, t 
* Scheme we go upon. To avoid Nicknames uy 
* ticiſms, we call our ſelves The Hebdomadal Merniy, 
* Preſident continues for a Year at leaſt, and ſony 
* four or five; We are all Grave, Serious, Deſignin 
* in our Way: We think it our Duty, as far as ing 
to take care the Conſtitution receives no Harm, 
* Ne quid detrimenti Res capiat publica Tocenky 
* Qrines or Facts, Perſons or Things, which w 
© like; To ſettle the Nation at home, and to cary( 
© War abroad, where and in what manner we ſer 
other People are not of our Opinion, we can't be 
© *Twere better they were. Morcover, we now 
* condeſcend to direct, in ſome meaſure, the little 
* of our own Univerlity. | 
*VERILY, Myr. SPECTATOR, we are muchd 
* at the Act for Importing French Wipes: A Bottle 
© of good ſolid Edifying Port, at honeſt George, 1 
Night cheerful, and threw! off Reſerve. But li 
guy French Claret will not ogly coſt us more | 
but do us Jeſs Good: Had we been aware of i, 
it had gone too far, I muſt tell you, we would 
+ petitioned to be heard upon that Subject. But let 
© | muſt let you know hkewiſe, Str, t 
— — ughharer ys 
junction wit to inſt ou 
Will and Liking; and, forall Monficur Palwquih, 
© dangerous Innqvation; and we are by no me 
* ſure, that fome People are not at the Bottom od 
© leaft, my own private Letters leave Room for: 
* cian, well vert d in Matters of this Nature, 10 


s as much, as a ing Friend of mine tells nt 
W think we have at laſt done the Buſinels 
* Malccomtents in „end fhall clap up a Füem 


© WHAT the Neutrality Army is to do, « 
the Army in Flanders, —— or thee 
© Princes, is not yet fully determined among u 
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vit impatiently for the coming in of the next Dyer's, 
0, you muſt know, is our Authentick Intelligence, 

Ariſtotle in Politicks. And 'ris indeed but fit there 
ld be ſome Dernier Reſort, the abſolute Decider of 
WE were lately informed, that the Gallant Train'd- 
ds had patroll'd all Night long about the Streets of 
im: We indeed could not imagine any Occaſion for 
we gueſſed not a Tittle on't atorehand, we were in 
hing of the Secret; and that City Tradeſmen, or 
ir Apprentices ſhould do Duty, or work, during the 
lidays, we thought abſolutely impoſſible. Bur Dyer 
g poſitive in it, and ſome Letters from other People, 
jo bad talked with ſome who had it from thoſe 
0 ſhould know, giving ſome Countenance to it. the 
irman reported from the Committee, appointed to 
mine into that Affair, That *twas Poſſible there might 
ſomething in't. I have much more to ſay to you, 
my two good Friends and Neighbours, mt 
Shots, are juſt come in, and the Coffee's ready. 
p, in the mean time, 

Mr. SPECTATOR, 

Your Admirer, and Humble Servant, 


Abraham Froth. 


DU may obſerve the Turn of their Minds tends on- 
) Novelty, and not Satisfaction in any thing. It 
| be Diſappointment to them, to come to Certziaty 
thing, for that would gravel them, and put an 
o their Enquiries, which dull Fellows do not make 
— hy yg I do not 3 
T a very account what 
quently fee, to wit, that dull — Zune very 
1 of Bufineſs. Buſineſs relieves them from their 
tural Heayineſs, by furniſhing them with what to 
deres Buſineſs to Mercurial , is an Interrupti- 
om their real Exiſtence and 23 Tho? the 
of Mankind are harmleſs in their Amuſements, 
to be wiſhed they had no vacant Time, becauſe 
nuetly undertzke ſomething that makes their Wants 
us, by their manner of ſupplying them, = 
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ſhall ſeldom find a dull Fellow of good Eductigg, 
(it he happens to have any Leiſure upon his Handy 
turn his Head to one of thoſe two Amuſement, 
Fools of Eminence, Politicks or Poetry. The forny 
theſe Arts, is the Study of all dull People in genen 
when Dullneſs is lodged in a Perſon of a quick &y 
Life, it generally exerts it ſelf in Poetry. One migh 
mention a few Military Writers, who give great f 
tainment to the Age, by reaſon that the Stupidity of 
Heads is quickned by the Alacrity of their Hearts, 
Conſtitution in a dull Fellow, gives Vigour to Noa 
and makes the Puddle boil, which would otherwiſe 
nate. The Britiſh Prince, that Celebrated Poem, 
was Written in the Reign of King Charles the W 
and deſervedly called by the Wits of that Age 
tle, was the Effect of ſuch an happy Genius as Me 
ſpeaking of, From among many other Diſticks n 
to be quoted on this Account, I cannot but recite tie 
following Lines. 


A painted Veſt Prince Voltager had on, 
Which from a Naked Pict his Grandſire won. 

HERE if the Poet had not been Vivacious, as 

Stupid, he could not, in the Warmth and Hurry of 
e, have been capable of forgetting that neither Meet 

Voltager, nor his Grandfather, could ſtrip a Naked 
his Doublet; but a Fool of a colder Conſtitution, 
have ſtayed to have Flea'd the Pi, and made Buff on 
Skin, for the Wearing of the Conqueror. 

To bring theſe Obſervations to ſome uſeful Pum 
Life ger I would propoſe ſhould be, that we in 
thoſe wile Nations, wherein every Man learns 
Handy craft Work. Would it not employ a Beau poll 
enough, if inſtead of eternally playing with a Seu c 
he -u_ ſome part of his Time in making one? i 
Method as this would very much conduce to the Hm 
Emolument, by making every Man Living good fad ye 
thing; for there would then be no one Member d 
man Society, but would have ſome little Pretenit 
ſome Degree in it; like him who came to Will 
— upon the Merit of having writ a Poſie of 
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MONG the ſeveral Artifices which are put in Pra- 
Aice by the Poets to fill the Minds of an Audience 
with Terror, the firſt Place is due to Thunder and 
ming, Which are often made uſe of at the Deſcend- 
ff God, or the Riſing of a Ghoſt, at the Vaniſhing 
devil, or at the Death of a Tyrant. I have known 
introduced into ſeveral Tragedies with good Effect; 
ave ſeen the whole Aſſembly in a very great Alarm 
while it has been ringing. But there is nothing 
i delights and terrifies our Engliſi Theatre fo much 
hoſt, eſpecially when he appears in a bloody Shire. 
xeftre has very often ſaved a Play, though he has done 
ne but ſtalked acroſs the Stage, or roſe through a 
of it, and funk again without ſpeaking one Word. 
may be a proper Seaſon for theſe ſeveral Terrors; 
whea they only come in as Aids and Aſſiſtances to 
a tp not only to be excuſed, but to be ap- 
d. Thus the founding of the Clock in Venice pre- 
„ makes the Hearts of the whole Audience quake; 
tonveys a ſtronger Terror to the Mind, than it is 
de for Words to do. The Appearance of the Ghoſt 
is a Maſter-piece in its kind, and wrought 

il the Circumſtances that can create either Attenti- 
Horror, The Mind of the Reader is wonderfully 
ed for his Reception by the Diſcourſes that precede 
is dumb Behaviour at his firſt Entrance, ſtrikes the 
cation very ſtrongly; but every Time he enters, he 
| more terrifying. Who can read the Speech with 
young Hamlet accoſts him, without trembling? 


r. Look, my Lord, it comes ! | 
m. Angels and Minifters of Grace defend us 
1" 4 Spirit of Health, or Goblin damn d; 


Bring 
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ing with thee Airs from Heav'n, or Blaſts from} 
By iy Event wicked or charitable ; 

Thou com ſt in ſuch a queſtionable Shape 

That I will ſpeak 40 thee, I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dent Oh!-Oh ! Anſwer my, 
"Let me not burſt in TehorMnce; bur teil! 
Why thy canonit'd Bones, hearſed in Death, 

Have burſt their Cearments? Why the Sepuichre, WT 
herein we ſaw thee quietly inurn d, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble Fam: 
To caft thee up again? What may this mean? 


That thou dead Goarſe again in compleat Steel i 
Revifit'ft thus the Glimpſes of the Moon, in 
Making Night hideous ? 1 


I do not therefore find Fault with the Artifices 4 
mentioned when they are introduced with Skill, and 


companied by proportionable Sentiments and Expreli in 
in the Writing. _ d y 
- FOR the moving of Pity, our principal Mach cd 


the Handkerchief; and indeed in our common Tray 
we ſhould not know very often that the Perſons 
Diſtreſs by any thing they ſay, if they did not from 
to time apply their Handkerchiefs to their Eyes. 
it from me to think of Inſtrument of 
row from the Stage; I know a Tragedy could not f 
without it: All that I would contend for, is, to kt 
from being miſapplied. In a Word, I would have t 
Qor's Tongue ſympathize with his Eyes. 

A diſconſolate Mother, with a Child in her Hul 
frequently drawn Compaſſion from the Audiend, 
has therefore gained a Place in ſeveral Tragedies, 4 
dern Writer, that obſerved how this had took in« 
Plays, being reſolved to double the Diſtreſs, and m 
Audience twice as much as thoſe before him had WW" 4 
brought a Princeſs upon the Stage with a little Bi 
one Hand and a Girl in the other. This too had 1 
good Effect. A third Poet being reſolved to out- 
all his Predeceſſors, a few Years ago introduced 
Children, with great Succeſs: And, as I am inforn 
young Gentleman, who is fully determined to brew 


ike 
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Arg Age s, has a Trag Tr deat thi 
ſon that appears upon the is an afffictedd 
in her Moir Weeds, with half a Dozen fas 
; Children attenditig her, like thoſe that uſually 
bout the Figure of Charity. Thus ſeveral Inciderits 
beautiful in a good Writer, become ridiculous by 
into the Hands of a bad one. —_ 
IT among all our Methods of moving Pity or Ter- 
ere is none ſo abſurd and barbarotis, and what 
expoſes us to the Contempt and Ridicule of our 
urs, than that dreadful butchering of one another, 
is ſo very frequent upon the Engliſh stage. To 
in ſeeing, Men Qabbed, poy ſoned, racked, of im- 
N e Sign of a cruel Temper: And as 
often practiſed before the B#itiſh Audience, ſeveral 
Criticks, who think theſe are grateful Spectacles to 
e Occalion 175 them to tepreſent us 4 People that 
i Blood, It is indeed very odd, to ſ& our Stage 


n with A the laſt Scene of #4 Tragedy; 
0 Fee in the, ad- obe of the Play=Houfe ſeveril 
* Poniards, Wheels, Bowls for Poiſon, and many 


iruments of Delth. "Murders and Exxcutions are 
mſacted behind the Scenes in the French Thea: 
nich in general is very agreeable to the Manners 
lite and civilized People: But as there are no Ex- 
to this Rule on the French Stage, it leads them 
durdities almoſt as ridiculous as that which falls 
ur preſent Cenſure. I remember in the famous 
Coneille, written upon the Subject of the Hari 
atiiz the fierce youg Hero who had overcome 
an one after another, (inftead of being congratu- 
bis Siſter for his Victory, being upbraided by her 
ng lain ber Lover) in the Helphit of his Paſſion and 
ment kills her. If any thing could extenuate ſb 
in Action, it would be the doing of it ona ſudden, 
the Sentiments of Nature, Reaſon, or Manhood 
ake Place in him. However, to avoid publick Blood. 
ſoon as his Paſſion is Wrought to its Height, he 
his Siſter the whole length of the Stage. and for- 
ing her till they are both withdrawn behind t 
Lal confeſs, bad he mer d hr before the 
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wt Medea draw her murthering Knife, 
pd ſpill her Childrens Blood upon the Stage. 


french have therefore refined too much upon Hoyace's 
, who never deſigned to banith all Kinds of Death 
the Stage but only ſuch as had too much Horror in 
| and which would have a better itte& upon the 
ence when tranſacted behind the Scenes. I would 
ore recommend to my Country men the Practice of 
ancient Poets, who were very ſparing ot their publick 
utions, and rather choſe to periorm them behind the 
es, if it could be done with as great an Effect upon 
Audience. At the fame Time I muft obſerve, that 
wh the devoted Perſons of the Tragedy were ſeldom 
before the Audience, which has generally ſomething 
wlous in it, their Bodies were often produced after 
Death, which has always in it fomething melancho- 
terrifying 3 ſo that the killing on the Stage does not 
to have avoided only as an Indecency, bur alſs 
 Improbability. 


ec tuweros coram populo Medea trucidet; 

t humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus; 

in Avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem, 
Nuodeunque oftendis mihi ſic, incredulus odi. Hor. 


ledea not draw her murth'ring Krife, 
— A his horrid Feaſt 4 
umus and Progne's Met ts, 
be to a Swallow turn d. he to a Snake) 
hd whatſoever contradifts my Senſe, 
hate to ſee, and never can believe. 
Ld. Ros comyan, 


have now gone through the ſeveral dramatick Inven- 
which are made uſe of by the ignorant Poets to ſup- 
the Place of Tragedy, and by the skilful to improve 
me of which 1 could wiſh entirely rejected, and 
Iſt to be uſed with Caution. It would be an endleſs 
to conſider Comedy in the ſame Light, and to men- 
the innumerable Shifts = ſmall Wits put in practice 

to 


0L, I. 
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to raiſe a Laugh. Bullock in a ſhort Coat, and Nomi 
long one, ſeldom fail of this Effect. In ordirary (4 
dies, a broad and a narrow brim'd Hat are different 
racters. Sometimes the Wit of the Scene lies in 29 
der-Belt, and ſometimes in a Pair of Whiskers, A [; 
running about the Stage, with his Head peeping ou 
Barrel, was thought a very good Jeſt in King Charly 
Second's Time; and invented by one of the firſt Wy 
that Age. But becauſe Ridicule is not ſo delicate x 
on, and becauſe the Objects that make us 
infinitely more numerous than thoſe that make u 
there is a much preater Latitude for comick thant 
Artifices, and by conſequence a much greater Indu 
to be allowed them, 


Ne 45. 


Natio Coma Ja eſt Jur. 


HERE is nothing which I more defire than 
and honourable Peace, tho? at the ſame time 
very appreheeſfive of many ill Conſequence 

may attend it. I do not mean in regard to our Pol 
but to our Manners, What an Inundation of Ribtan 
Brocades wil! break in upon us? What Peals of La 
and Impertinence ſhall we be expoſed to? For the? 
tion of theſe great Evils, I could heartily wiſh that 
was an Act of Pe iament for Prohiviting the Impo 
of French Fopperies. 

THE Female 1:habitants of our Iſland have 
received very ſtror g *mpreſſions from this lud ic 
tion, tho by the Length of the War (as there is n 
which has not ſome Good attending it) they are 
well worn out and forgotten. I remember the 
when ſome of our wyell- bred Country- Womea kept 
Valet de Chambre, becauſe, forfooth, a Man was 
more handy about them thin one of their own $ 
my ſelf have ſeen one of theſe Male Abigalis trip 
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the Room with a Looking-Glaſs in his Hand, and 
biog his Lady's Hair a whole Morning together. 
her or no there was any Truth in the Story of a 
being got with Child by one of theſe her Hand- 
4; I cannot tell, but I think at preſent the whole 
of them is extinct in our own Country. 
ZOUT the Time that ſeveral of our Sex were ta- 
into this kind of Service, the Ladies likewiſe brought 
te Faſhion of receiving Viſits in their Beds, It was 
boked upon as a Piece of Ill Breeding for a Woman 
fuſe to ſee a Man, becauſe ſhe was not ſtirring ; and 
ner would have been thought unfit for his Place, 
could have made ſo aukward an Excuſe. As I love to 
ery thing that is new, I once prevailed upon m 
d WILL. Ho NE Icons to carry me along wit 
to one of theſe Travelled Ladies, deſiring him, at the 
time, to preſent me as a Foreigner who could not 
Engliſh, that ſo I might not be obliged to bear a 
in the Diſcourſe. The Lady, tho? willing to appear 
had put on her beſt Looks, and painted her ſelf 
Reception. Her Hair appeared in a very nice Diſ- 
, 3s the Night-Gown which was thrown upon her 
ders was ruffled with great Care. For my Part, I 
d ſhocked with every thing which looks immodeſt 
e Fair Sex, that I could not forbear taking off my 
from her when ſhe moved in her Bed, and was in 
reateſt Confuſion imaginable every time ſhe ſtirred a 
or an _ As N who — this 
Im, grew old, they left it off by degrees; well know- 
bat a Woman of Threeſcore _— kick and tumble 
eart out, without making any Impreſſions. 
MPRONTIA is at preſent the moſt profeſt Admi- 
f the French Nation, but is ſo modeſt as to admit 
iſnants no farther than her Toilet. It is a very odd 
that beautiful Creature makes, when ſhe is talking 
cks with her Treſſes flowing about her Shoulders, 
umining that Face in the Glaſs, which does ſuch 
tion upon all the Male Standers-by. How prettil 
ſhe divide her Diſcourſe between her Woman an 
litants? What ſprightly Tranſitions does ſhe make 
an Opera or a Sermon, to an Ivory Comb or a Pin- 
= Cuſhion? 
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Cuſhion? How have I been pleaſed to ſee her intern, 
in an Account of her Travels, by a Meſſage to her f. 
man? and holding her Tongue, in the midſt of , þ 
Reflection, by applying the Tip of it to a Patch? 
THERE is nothing which expoſes a Woman tow 
er Dangers, than that Gaiety and Airineſs of Ty 
which are natural to moſt of the Sex. It ſhould be tꝭ 
fore the Concern of every wiſe and virtuous Womy 
keep this Sprightlineſs from degenerating into Leviy, 
the contrary, the whole Diſcourſe and Behaviour 
French is to make the Sex more Fantaſtical, or, (a 
are pleaſed to term it) more awakened, than is cou 
either wich Virtue or Diſcretion. To ſpeak Loud in 
lick Aſſemblies, to let every one hear you Talk of 
that ſhould only be mentioned in Private, or in Wh 
are looked upon as Parts of a refined Education, { 
fame time, a Bluſh is unfaſhionable, and Silence me 
bred than any thing that can be ſpoken. In ſhort, Dj 
tion and Modeſty, which in all other Ages and Con 
have been regarded as the eſt Ornaments of the 
Sex, are conlidered as the Ingredients of narrow Cu 
ſation, and Family Behaviour. 
SOME Years ago I was at the Tragedy of M 
and unfortunately placed my ſelf under a Woman d 
lity that is ſince Dead; who, as 1 found by the Nail 
made, was newly returned from France. A little 
the riſing of the Curtain, ſhe broke out into a loud 
loquy, When will the dear Witches enter? and imme 
upon their firſt Appearance, asked a Lady that fate 
Boxes from her, on her Right Hand, if thoſe V 
were not charming Creatures. A little after, as 30 
was in one of the fineſt Speeches of the Play, (ke 
her Fan at another Lady, who fate as far on the 
Hand, and told her with a Whiſper, that might be 
all over the Pit, We muſt not expect to ſce Bal 
Night. Not long after, calling out to a young 
by his Name, who fate three Seats before me, (ht 
him whether Mackbeth's Wife was till alive; and 
he could give an Anſwer, fell a talking of the C 
Banquo. She had by this time formed a little“ 
to her ſelf, and fixed the Attention of all about he 
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hed 3 mind to hear the Play, I got out of the Sphere 
er Impertinence, and planted my ſelf in one of the 
xeſt Corners of the Pit. 
HIS pretty Childiſhneſs of Behaviour is one of the 
} refined Parts of Coquetry, and is not to be attained 
afeion, by Ladies that do not Travel for their Im- 
ement, A natural and unconſtrained Behaviour has 
ing in it ſo agreeable, that it is no wonder to ſee 
le endeavouring after it. But at the ſame time, it is 
xy hard to hit, when it is not Born with us, that 
le often make themſelyes Ridiculous in attempting 


yery ingenious French Author tells us, that the Ladies 
e Court of France, in his Time, thought it ill Breed- 
and a kind of Female Pedantry, to pronounce an 
Word right; for which Reaſon they took frequent 
n to uſe hard Words, that they might ſhew a Po- 
eſs in murdering them. He further adds, that a La- 
f ſome Quality at Court, having accidentally made 
pf an hard Word in a proper Place, and Pronounced 
pt, the whole Aſſembly was out of Countenance for 


muſt however be ſo juſt to own, that there are ma- 
dies who have Travelled ſeveral Thouſands of Miles: 
jout being the worſe for it, and have brought Home 
them all the Modeſty, Diſcretion, and good Senſe, 
they went Abroad with. As on the contrary, there 
preat Numbers of Travelled Ladies, who have lived 
ar Days within the Smoak of London. I have known 
oman that never was out of the Pariſh of St. Fames's 
as many Foreign Fopperies in her Carriage, as 
ould have Gleaned up in half the Countries _—_ 
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Non bene junitarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. Oi 


HEN I want Materials for this Paper, it i 
W Cuſtom to go abroad in queſt of Game; 


when I meet any proper Subject, I t:ket 
firſt Opportunity of ſetting down an Hint of i 
on Paper. At the ſame time I look into the Lette 
my Correſpondents, and if I find any thing ſupreſted 
them that may afford Matter of Speculation, 1 lik 
enter a Minute of it in my Collection of Material. 
this Means I frequently carry about me a whole d 
full of Hints, that would look like a Rhapſody of 
ſenſe to any Body but my ſelf: There is nothing int) 
but Obſcurity and Confuſion, Raving and Inconſift 
In ſhort, they are my Speculations in the firſt Princy 
that (like the World in its Chaos) are void of all li 
Diſtinction, and Order. 

ABOUT a Week ſince there happened to me: 
odd Accident, by Reaſon of one of theſe my Pa 
Minutes which I had accidentally dropped at 
Coftce-houſe, where the Auctions are uſually kept. 
fore | miſſed it, there was a Cluſter of People who 
found it, and were diverting themſelves with it 2 
End of the Coffee-houſe: It had raiſed ſo much La 
ter among them before I had obſerved what they 
about, that I had not the Courage to own it. The 
of the Coffee-houſe, when they had done with it, 
ried it about in his Hand, asking every Body if the 
dropped a written 2 but no Body challenging i: 
was ordered by thoſe merry Gentlemen who bad be 
peruſed ir, to get up into the Auction Pulpit, and 
it to the whole Room, that if any one would o- 
they might. The Boy accordingly mounted the i 
and with a very audible Voice read as W 
| M 
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MINUTES. 


» RoGER DE COVERLY's Country Seat — Yes, 
[ hate long Speeches —— Query, if a good Chriſtian 
be a Conjurer - Childermas-day, Saltſeller, Houſe- 
o Screech-Owl, Cricket Mr. Thomas Inkle of Lon- 
in the good Ship called the Achilles. Tarico 
reſeitque medendo Ghoſts The Lady's Libra- 
Lion by Trade a Taylor Dromedary cal- 
Bucephalus —— Equipage the Lady's ſummum bonum 
Charles Lillie to be taken Notice of Short Face 
Redundarcies in the three Pro- 


ke chef to Envy 

Wilſons — King Latinus a Recruit Jew devou- 
n Ham of Bacon Weſtminſter- Abby Grand 
e — Procraſtination — April Fools — Blue Boars, 
i, Lions, Hogs in Armour —— Enter a King ard two 
ic ers cls Ad miſſion into the Ugly Club Beau- 
bo improveable Families of true and falſe Hu- 
F be Parrot's School-Miſtreſs Face half Pi 


Britiſh —— No Man to be an Hero of a Tragedy un- 
ix Foot — Club of Sighers . Letters from Flov- 
Pots, Elbow-Chairs, Tapeſtry-Figures, Lion, Thunder 

The Bell rings to the Pappet-Show Old Woman 
ha Beard married to a {mock-faced Boy —— My next 
it to be turned up with Blue Fable of Tongs and 
diron — Flower Dyers The Soldier's Prayer —— 


jk ye for nothing, ſays the Gally-Pot Padtolus in 
pt. kings, with golden Clocks to them Bamboos, 
rho gels, Drum-ſticks Slip of my Landlady's eldeſt 


» of Wpehter The black Mare with a Star in her Fore- 
{— The Barber's Pole— WILI. HonEYcoOMP'S 
at-pocket Ceſar's Behaviour and my own in Pa- 
| Circumſtances Poem in Patch-work Nulli 
ts eſt percuſſus Achille. The Female Conventicler 
The Ople- Maſter, 
he reading of this Paper made the whole Coffee- 
ile very merry; ſome of them concluded it was writ- 
by a. Madman, and others by ſome Body that had 
i taking Notes out of the Spectator. One who had 
Appearance of a very ſubſtantial Citizen, told us, with 
politick Winks and Nods, that he wiſhed there 
I 4 Was 
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was no more in the Paper than what was 
it: That for his part, he looked upon the Drome 
the Gridiron, and the Barber's Pole, to ſigniſie ſome; 
more than what is uſually meant by thoſe Words; 
that he thought the Coffee-man could not do better, f 
to carry the Paper to one of the Secretaries of State, | 
further added, that he did not like the Name of the; 
landiſh Man with the Golden Clock in his Stockingy, 
young Oxford Scholar, who chanced to be with his Un 
at the Coffee-houſe, diſcovered to us who this Pad 
was; and by that Means turned the whole Scheme «ft 
worthy Citizen into Ridicule. While they were mu n! 
their ſeveral Conjectures upon this innocent Pape, Mere 
reached out my Arm to the Boy, as he was coming 
of the Pulpit, to give it me; which he did accordig 
This drew the Eyes of the whole Company upon ny 
but after having caſt a curſory Glance over it, and ſhy 
my Head twice or thrice at the reading of it, I twiſt 
into a kind of Match, and litt my Pipe with it. Mat 
found Silence, together with the Steadineſs of my C et 
renance, and the Gravity of my Behaviour during th 
whole Tranſaction, raiſeo a very loud Laugh on all $i 
of me; but as I had eſcaped all Suſpicion of being 
Author, I was very well ſatisfied, and applying my {el 
my . the Poſtman, took no further Notice of 
thing that paſſed about me. 

MY Reader will find, that I have already made uſet 
above half the Contents of the foregoing Paper; and! 
eaſily ſuppoſe, that thoſe Subjects which are yet untoud 
ed, were ſuch Proviſions as I had made for his fun 
Entertainment, But as I haye been unluckily prevent 
by this Accident, I ſhall only give him the Letters whit 
relate to the two laſt Hints. The firſt of them I ſhot 
not have publiſhed, were I not informed that there 
many an Husband who ſuffers very much in his prive 
Affairs by the indiſcreet Zeal of (ſuch a Partner as is het 
after mentioned; to whom I may apply the barbarous . 
ſcription quoted by the Biſhop of Salisbury in his True 
Dum nimia pia eſt, facta eſt impia. 
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IR, 

Am one of thoſe unhappy Men that are plagued with 
| « a Goſpel-Goſlip, fo common among Diſſenters 
pecially Friends.) LeRures in the Morning, Church- 
lkeetings at Noon, and Preparation-Sermons at Night, 
e up ſo much of her Time, *tis very rare ſhe knows 
hat we have for Dinner, unleſs when the Preacher is 
\ beat it. With him come a Tribe, all Brothers and 
ers it ſeems; while others, really ſuch, are deemed no 
cations, If at any time I have ber Company alone, ſhe 
2 meer Sermon Popgun , —_— and- diſcharging 
erts, Proots, and Applications y, that how- 
. — 1 Bed, the Noiſe in my Head will 

let me ſleep till towards Morning. The Miſery of 
7 Caſe, and great Numbers of ſuch Sufferers, plead 
ur Pity and ſpeedy Relief; otherwiſe muſt expect, in 
little time, to be lectured, preached, and prayed into 
at, unleſs the Happineſs of being ſooner talked to 
ach prevent it. 


I am, &c. 
R. G: 


— ſecond Letter, relating to the Ogling Maſter, 


b. SpECTATOR, 


Am an 1riſþ Gentleman, that have travelled many 
' Years for my Improvement; during which time 
have accompliſhed my ſelf in the whole Art of Ogling, 
it is at preſent practiſed in all the polite Nations of 
e. Being thus qualified, I intend, by the Advice 
my Friends, to ſet up for an Ogling-Maſter, I teach 
Church Ogle in the Morning, and the Play-houſe 
ale by Candle-light. I have alſo brought over with 
anew flying Ogle fit for the Ring ; which I teach - 
the Dusk of the Evening, or in any Hour of the Day 
j darkning one of my Windows, I have a Manuſcript 
me called The Compleat Ogler, which I ſhall be ready 
eee 
| is 


« beg 


— — . ͤ — — Io OW —_——_— - — 
— — — 


hear a Man laugh exceſſively, inſtead of ſaying be i 
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* beg you will publiſh the Subſtance of this Letts; 
= —— and you will very much oblige, * 

| You, þ 
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Ride ff ſapi: Mart. 


| R. Hobbs, in his Diſcourſe of Human Nn 
which, in my humble Opinion, is much the} 

of all his Works, after ſome very curious ( 

vations upon Laughter, concludes thus: The Paſſa 
* Laughter is nothing elſe but ſudden Glory ariſing f 
* ſome ſudden —— of ſome Eminency in our { 
* by Compariſon with the Infirmity of others, or with 
* own formerly: For Men laugh at the Follies of th 
* ſelves paſt, when they come ſuddenly to Rememt 
except they bring with them any preſent Diſhonour, 
ACCORDING to this Author therefore, whe 


Merry, we ought to tell him he is very Proud. And 
deed, if we look into the bottom of this Matter, we 
meet with many Obſeryations to confirm us in hisOpi 
Every one laughs at ſome Body that is in an inferiors 
of Folly to himſelf. It was formerly the Cuſtom for 
great Houſe in England to keep a tame Fool drell 
Petticoats, that the Heir of the Family might have at 
partunity of joking upon him and diverting himſelf 
his Abſurdities. For the ſame Reaſon Idiots are ſtill 
queſt in moſt of the Courts of Germany, where tht 
not a Prince of any preat Magnificence who has not 
©: three dreſſed, diſtioguiſhed, undiſputed Fools in hu 
tinue, whom the reſt of the Courtiers are always bre 
their ſeſts upon. | 
THE Dutch, who are more famous for their Inc 
and Application, than for Wit and Humour, hang 1 
ſeveral of their Streets what they call the Sign of the 
per, that is the Head of an Idiot dreſſed in a Cap and ¶ es 
and paping in a moſt immoderate manner: This is 2 not 
ing Jeſt at Amſterdam, | 7. 
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uus every one diverts himſelf with ſome Perſon or 
der that is below him in Point of Underſtanding, and 
jmphs in the Superiority of his Genius, whilſt he has 
h Objects of Deriſion before his Eyes. My. Dennis has 
yy well expreſſed this in a Couple of humorous Lines, 
ich are part of a Tranſlation of a Satyr in Monſieur 


lau, 


'— 


Thus one Fool lolls his Tongue out at another, 
Aud ſhakes his empty Noddle at his Brother. 


Mr. Hobbss Reflection gives us the Reaſon why the 
fenificamt People above mentioned are Stirrers up of 
ghter among Men of a groſs Taſte: But as the more 
gerſtanding Part of Mankind do not find their Riſibility 
fed by ſuch ordinary Objects, it may be worth the 
bile to examine into the ſeveral Provocatives of Laugh- 
in Men of ſuperior Senfe and Knowledge. 
IN the firſt Place I muſt obſerve, that there is a Set of 
Drolls, whom the common People of all Countries 
nire, and ſeem to love ſo well, ar they could eat them; 
ding to the old Proverb: I mean thoſe circumforanc- 
Wits whom every Nation calls by the Name of that 
h of Meat which it loves beſt. In Holland they are 
med Pickled Herrings; in France, Fean Pottages; in Itah, 
caronies; and in Great Britain, Fack Puddmgs. Thele 
7 Wags, from whatſoever Food they receive their 
les, hat they may make their Audiences laugh, always 
r in a Fool's Coat, and commit ſuch Blunders and 
lab es in every Step they take, and every Word they 
, as thoſe who liſten to them would be aſhamed of, 
BUT this little Triumph of the Underſtanding, under 
dee Diſpuiſe of Laughter, is no where more vifible than 
that Cuſtom which prevails every where among us on 
Firſt Day of the preſent Month, when every Body 
exit in his Head to make as many Fools as he can, In 
portion as there are more Follies diſcovered, ſo there 
more Laughter raiſed on this Day than on any other in 


ng e whole Year. A Neighbour of mine, who is a Haber- 
feier by Trade, and a very ſhallow conceited Fellow, 
and es his Boaſts that for theſe Ten Years ſucceſſively he 
is 1 not made leſs than an Hundred ri Fools. My Land- 


lady 


A 
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lady had a falling out with him about a Fortnight 28 
for ſending every one of her Children upon ſome Slant 
leſs Errand, as ſhe terms it. Her eldeſt Son went to b 
an Half-penny worth of Inkle at a Shoemaker's; the eld 
Daughter was diſpatched half a Mile to ſee a Monſter; 1 
in ſhort, the whole Family of innocent Children made. 
Fools. Nay my Landlady her ſelf did not eſcape hin 
_ empty Fellow has laughed upon theſe Conceits ey 


ce. 

T HIS Art of Wit is well enough, when confined y 
one Day in a Twelve-month; but there is an ingenin 
Tribe of Men ſprung up of late Years, who are for maki 
April Fools every Day in the Year. Theſe Gentlemen n 
commonly diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Biters; a Race 
Men that are perpetually employed in laughing at th 
Miſtakes which are of their own Production. 

THUS we ſce, in proportion as one Man is more n 
fined than another, he chuſes his Fool out of a lower 
higher Claſs of Mankind; or, to ſpeak in a more Philo 
phical Language, That ſecret Elation and Pride of He 
which is generally called Laughter, ariſes in him from þ 
comparing himſelf with an Object below him, whet 
it ſo happens that it be a Natural or an Artificial Fosel, 
is indeed very poſlible, that the Perſons we laugh at m 
in the main of their Characters be much ,wiſer Men th 
our ſelves; but if they would have vs laugh at them, 
mult fall ſhort of us in thoſe Reſpects which ſtir up ti 
Paſſion. 

I am afraid I ſhall appear too Abſtracted in my Spec 
lations, if I ſhew that when a Man of Wit makes us lay 
it is by betraying ſome Oddneſs or Infirmity in his o 
Character, or in the Repreſentation which he make 
others; and that when we laugh at a Brute or even 
inanimate thing, it is at ſome Action or Incident that be 


a remote Analogy to any Blunder or Abſurdity in rear 
able Creatures, Ti 

BUT to come into common Life: I ſhall paſs by WW the 
Conſideration of thoſe Stage Coxcombs that are able Wh for 
ſhake a whole Audience, and take Notice of a partic! ſh 
ſort of Men who are ſuch Provokers of Mirth in Com Fort 


ſation, that ir is impoſſible for a Club or Merry-meene a 
to ſubſiſt without them; I mean thoſe honeſt Gente 
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xe always expoſed to the Wit and Raillery of their 
wiſhers and 1 that are pelted by Men, 
ven, and Children, Friends and Foes, and, in a Word, 
1 Butts in Converſation, for every one to ſhoot at 
leaſes, 1 know ſeveral of theſe Butts who are Men 
and Senſe, though by ſome odd Tarn of Humour, 
unlucky Caſt in their Perſon or Behaviour, they 
ways the Misfortune to make the Company merry, 
Truth of it is, a Man is not qualified for a Butt, wha 
ta good deal of Wit and Vivacity, even in the ridi- 
i ide of his Character. A ſtupid Butt is only fit 
e Converſation of ordinary People: Men of Wit re- 
one that will give them Play, and beſtir himſelf in 
furd Part of his Behaviour. A Butt with theſe Ac- 
lifiments frequently gets the Laugh of his Side, and 
the Ridicule upon him that attacks him. Sir Fohn 
fwas an Hero of this Species, and gives a good 
prion of himſelf in his Capacity of a Burt, after the 
ia rng manner; Men of all forts (ſays that merry Knight) 
Hel Pride to gird at me. The Brain of Man is not able 
n any thing that tends to Laughter more than I in- 


8 is mvented on me. I am not only Witty in my ſelf, 
Jl po of —— „ 8 


, , + , 
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8. Wedneſday, April 25. 


Per multas aditum ſibi ſape fignras 
lepperit _ Ovid. 


Y Correſpondents take it ill if I do not, from 
Time to Time, let them know I have received 
their Letters. The moſt effectual Way will be to 
able Bp fome of them that are upon important Subjects; 
rte ! ſhall introduce with a Letter of my own that I 
ConN — ago to a Fraternity who thought fit to 
wean an honorary Member, 
ntlen 
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To the Preſident and Fellows of the Ugly cu 


May it pleaſe your Deformities, 

c 19 received the Notification of the Hoon 
have done me, in admitting me into your 

© T acknowledge my Want of Merit, and for that ge 
© ſhall endeayour at all Times to make up my om 
* lures, by introducing and recommending to the( 
s Perſons of more undoubted Qualifications tha | 
pretend to. I ſhall next Week come down in the 
Coach, in order to take my Seat at the Board; a 
bring with me a Candidate of each Sex. The de 
I ſhall preſent to you, are an old Beau and a n 
« PiF, If they are not ſo eminently gifted by Ny 
© our Aſſembly expects, give me leave to ſay their y 
red Uplinels is greater than any that has ever ay 
© before you. The Beau has varied his Dreſs ery 
of his Life for theſe thirty Years paſt, and fil 
© ded to the Deformity he was born with. The 0 
«* ſtil] greater Merit towards us, and has, ever fi 
© came to Yearsof Diſcretion, deſerted the handſom 
« ty, and taken all _ Pains to acquire the Face i 
© 1 ſhall preſent her to your Conſideration and 
« I am, Gentlemen, 


Your moſt Obliged Humble Serum. 
The Spreu 


P. S. I defire to know whether you admit be 
« Quality, 8 
Mr. SPECTATOR, AR 


c O ſhew you there are among us of the nue 
© Sex, ſome that have Honeſty and Fortit 

* nough to dare to be ugly, and willing to be thouf 
© I apply my felt to you, to beg your Intereſt a 
* commendation to the Ugly Club. If my om 
* will not be taken, (tho' in this Caſe a Woman n 
I can bring credible Witneſs of my Qualificati 
their Company, whether they inſiſt upon Ha 
© head, Eyes, Cheeks, or Chin; to which I mu 
S that I find it eaſter to lean to my left Side, th 
+ | 
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+ 1 hope I am in all Reſpects agreeable: And for 
our and Mirth, I'll keep up to the Prefident him- 

All the Favour III pretend to is, that as I am the 

Woman has appeared defirous of good Company 
F zorccable Converſation, I may take and keep the 
r End of the Table. And indeed I think they want 
rer, which I can be after as ugly a Manner as 
en wiſh. I defire your Thoughts of my Claim 
bon as you can. Add to my Features the Length of 
face, which is full half Yard ; tho' I never knew 
« WT Reaſon of it till you gave one for the Shortneſs of 
. If 1 knew a Name ugly enough to belong to 
MS aboye-deſcribed Face, I would feign one; but, to 

unſpeakable Mis fortune, y Name is the only diſa- 
n eaable Prettineſs about me; ſo pr'ythee make one for 
i of that fignifies all the Deformity in the World: You 
erſtand Latin, but be ſure bring it in with my being, 
be Sincerity of my Heart, 


Your moſs frightful Admirer, 

ſin and Servants 

on : Hecatiſſa. 
| jo. Sr cTATOR 


Read your. Diſcourſe upon Affectation, and from 
an, © the Remarks made in it examined my own Heart 
trily, that I thought I had found out its moſt ſe- 
t Avenues, with a Reſolution to be aware of them 
the future. But alas! to my Sorrow I now under- 
id, that I have ſeveral Follies which I do not know 
Root of. I am an old Fellow, and extreamly trou+- 
| with the Gout ;' but having always a ſtrong Vani- 
van Mowrds being pleaſing in the Eyes of Women, I ne» 
oni bare a Moment's Eaſe, but I am mounted in high- 
boa ed Shoes with a glaſed Wax-leather Inſtep. Two 
after a ſevere Fit | was invited to a Friend's Houſe 
zwn ie City, where I believed I ſhould ſee Ladies; and 
bm my uſual Complailance cripled my ſelf to wait 
cue them: A very ſumptuous Table, agreeable Com- 
air, and kind Reception, were but ſo many impor- 
mite Additions to the Torment 1 was in. A Gentle» 
e * may 
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man of the Family obſerved my Condition ; and 
. after the Queen 9 he, =O Preſence o 
Company, is own s degraded me 
old Pair of his own Shoes. This Operation, be 
Ladies, to me (who am by Nature a Coro 
ſuffered with” the fame Reluctance as they of" 
+ che Felp of Men in their greatet Excremir The 
turn of Eaſe made me forgive the rough Obligation 
me, which at that time relieved my Body fro 
iſtemper, and will my Mind for ever from a Fol, 
+ the Charity received I return my Thanks this wy, 


no OA 4 
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SINN | 
Cc E have Pap here the Moming 
Wm e = 
*-with your laſt, upon the falſe 8 of f 
* who repreſent Heroes in a y. What made 
* - Speculation come very ſeaſonably a us is, that Wl. 
© have now at this Place a Company of Strolers, be: | 
very far from offending in the impertinent Sple 
© the Drama. are ſo far from falling into 0 
© falſe Gallantries, that the Stage is here in its Orig 
Situation of a Cart. Alexander the Great was acted 
$ a Fellow in a Cravat, The next Day, the | 
Sof Eſſex ſeemed to have no Diftreſs but his Pore 
* And my Lord F ington the ſame Morning wanted 
better Means to himſelf a Fop, than by wer 
1 of different Colours, In a Word, tho' t 
„Bare a full Barn for many mays WOE 
* nerants are ftill ſo wretchedly* poor, that wi 
can prevail to ſend us the Furniture ou forbid at 
ES the Heroes appear only like ſturdy Beg 
the Heroins Gipſies. We have had but one 
©- which was and dreſſed with 
that was Juſtice : This was ſo well done 
tit offended Mr. Juſtice Overdo, who, in the midſi of 
© whole eee Quixote in the 
« fo high — that he told them, If t 
> Move paſſion, it_ ſhould be in their own Per 
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t in the Charactere of diſtreſſed Princes and Po- 

ates: He told them, If they were ſo good at find- 
the way to Peoples Hearts, they ſhould do it at the 
jot Bridges or Church-Porches, in their proper Vo- 
w of s. This, the Juſtice ſays, they muſt ex- 
> fince they could not be contented to act Hea- 
\ Warriors, and ſuch Fellows as Alexander, but muſt 
ne to make a Mockery of one of the Quorum. 


Tour Servant. 
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Hominem pagina noſira ſapit. Mart. 


is very natural for a Man who is not turned for 
lichful Meetings of Men, or Aſſemblies of the fair 
x, to delight in that fort of Converſation which we 
1 Coffee-houſes. Here a Man, of my Temper, is in 
ment; for if he cannot talk, he can ſtill be more 
de to his Company, as well as pleaſed in himſelf, 
only an Hearer. It is a Secret known but to 

yet of no ſmall uſe in the Conduct of Life, that 
you fall into a Man's Converſation, the firſt thing 
hould conſider is, whether he has a greater Inclina- 
d hear you, or that you ſhould hear him. The lat- 
the more general Deſire, and/I know very able Flat- 
that never ſpeak a Word in Praiſe of the Perſons 
whom they obtain daily Favours, but. fill practiſe a 
Attention to whatever is uttered by thoſe with 
pw" they converſe. We are very Curious to obſerve 
ehuviour of Great Men and their Clients; but the 
laſſons and Intereſts move Men in lower Spheres ; 
t have nothing elſe to do, but make Obſervati- 
{ 


Wee in eyery Pariſh, Street, Lane, and Alley of this 
bus City, a little Potentate that has his Court, and 
terers who lay Snares for his Affection and Favour, 


| fame Arts that are practiſed upon Men in higher- 
I 
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IN the Place I moſt uſually frequent, Men 
rather in the Time of Day in which they make 2 
than in any real Greatneſs above one another. I, w. 
at the Coffee-houſe at Six in a Morning, know th 
Friend Beaver the Haberdaſher has a Levy of mc 
diſſembled Friends and Admirers, than moſt of the 
tiers or Generals in Great Britain. Every Man abou 
has, perhaps, a News-Paper in his Hand; but no 
to gueſs what Step will be taken inany one( 
of Europe, till Mr. Beaver has thrown down his e 
and d what Meaſures the Allies muſt enter in 
on this new Poſture of Affairs. Our Coffee-houſe if 
one of the Inns of Court, and Beaver has the Au 
and Admiration of his Neighbours from Six til 
in a Quarter of Eight, at which time he is interry; 
_ _ of the Houſe; ſome of whom are 
d for Weſtminſter, at Eight in a Morning, wid 
ces as buſie as if they — 1 in every. Cauſe 
and others come in their Night-Gows to fſaunter 
their Time, as if they never deſigned to go thithe. 
not now that I meet, in any of my Walks, 0 
which move both my Spleen and Laughter ſo effed 
as thoſe Young Fellows at the Grecian, Squire's, & 
and all other Coffec-houſes adjacent to the Law, w 
early for no other but to publiſh their Lu 
One would think young Virtuoſd's take a ga 
and Slippers, with a Scarf and Party-coloured Gon 
be ns of Dignity ; for the vain Things approach 
other with an Air, which ſhews they regard one a 
for their Veſtments. I have obſerved that the Supe 
ty among theſe from an Opinion of Gal 
and Faſhion : The Gentleman in Strawberry 
who preſides ſo much over the reſt, has, it ſeems, 


ſcribed to every this laſt Winter, and is ſuf 
to receive Favours one of the Actreſſes. 
WHEN the Day grows too buſie for theſe Gent 


to enjoy any longer the Pleaſures of their Deſhabile, 
any manner of Confidence, they give Place to Men 
have Buſineſs or good Senſe in their Faces, and col 
the Coffee-houſe either to tranſact Affairs or enjoy . 
verſition. The Perſons to whoſe Behaviour and Digg! 
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moſt regard, are ſuch as are between theſe two 
f Men: Such as have not Spirits too active to be 
and well pleaied in a private Condition, nor Com- 
ps too warm to make them neglect the Duties and 
"ns of Life. Of theſe ſort of Men conſiſt the wor- 
art of Mankind; of theſe are all good Fathers, ge- 
s Brothers, ſincere Friends, and faithtul Subjects. 
Entertainments are derived rather from Reaſon 
Imagination : Which is the Cauſe that there is no 
ence or Inſtability in their Speech or Action. You 
their Countenances they are at home, and in quiet 
of the preſent Inſtant, as it paſſes, without de- 
to quicken it by gratifying any Paſſion, or proſe- 
pany new Deſign. Theſe are the Men formed for 
ty, and thoſe little Communities which we expreſs 
Word Neighbourhoods. 
WE Coffee-houſe is the Place of Rendezvous to all 
ve near it, who are thus turned to reliſh calm and 
wry Life, Eubulus preſides over the middle Hours of 
hy, when this Aſſembly of Men meet together. He 
$2 great Fortune omely, without launching in- 
jencez and exerts many noble and uſeful Qualities, 
ut appearing in any publick Employnznt. His Wiſe 
md Knowledge are ſerviceable to all that think fit 
ike uſe of them; and he does the Office of a Coun» 
judge, an Executor, and a Friend to all his Acquain- 
not only without the Profits which attend ſuch 
es, but alſo without the Deference and Hom 
Are uſually paid to them. The giving of Than 
paling to him. The greateſt Gratitude you can 
um, is to let him ſee you are the better Man for 
ervices; and that you are as ready to oblige others, 
s to oblige you. | 
the private Exigencies of his Friends he lends, at le- 
Value, conſiderable Sums, which he might highly 
a by rolling in the publick Stoeks, He does not 
Ker in whoſe Hands his Mony will improve moſt, 
dere it will do moſt Good. | 
VBULUS has ſo great an Authority in his little 
y Wu Audience, that when he ſhakes his Head at any 


iſ F 


len 
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and, on the contrary, go home to their Dinners wil 
good Stomach and chearful Aſpect, when Eubulus {4 
to intimate that Things go well. Nay, their Venem 
towards him is ſo great, that when they are in other (; 
pany they ſpeak and act after him; are Wiſe in his 
— —— ſate _ at — — | 

t or fear, rejoice or as faw| 
do at the Coffee houſe. — weary Man it 


as ſoon as his Back is turned. 
HAVING here given an Account of the ſeveral ga 
that ſucceed each other from - break till Dinner-t 


F ſhall mention the Monarchs of the Afternoon on 
ther Occaſion, and ſhut up the whole Series of them 
the Hiſtory of Tom the Tyrant; who, as firſt Minifte 
the Coffee-houſe, takes the Government upon hin 
* tween the Hours of Eleven and Twelve at Night, 
gives his Orders in the moſt Arbitrary manner to the 
vants below him, as to the Diſpoſition of Liquors, ( 
and Cinders. 


ASC -—- . a+ ©, LO» WH. Eq 03d 
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Ne 50. Friday, April 27 


Nangaam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia dixit. 


HEN the four Indian were in this C 
try about a Twelve-month ago, I often mt 
with the Rabble, and followed them a mi 
Day , being wonderfully ſtruck with the Sight 
eyery thi N „Lr e 
Departure, emp ed a Friend to make many b 
their Landlord the Upholſterer, relating to their Mat 
and Converſation, as alſo concerning the Remarks u 
1 in this Country: For, next to the form 
right Notion of ſuch Strangers, I ſhould be delno 
. Ideas they have conceived ws 

THE Uoholf f Fri oj 
about theſe his Lodgers, broogh him ſhene time 1 
bctle Bundle of Papers, which be aſſured him were * 
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ty King 8a Ga Tean Raſh Tow, and, as he ſup- 
u left behind by ſome Miſtake. Theſe Papers are 
tranſlated, and contain abundance of very odd Ob- 
tions, which I find this little Fraternity of Kings 
during their Stay in the Iſle of Great Britain, 1 
preſent my Reader with a ſhort Specimen of them 
is Paper, and may perhaps communicate more to 
* In the Article of London are the tollow- 
Words, which without doubt are meant of the 
N of St. Paul. : 
ON the moſt riſing Part of the Town there ſtands a 
ge Houſe, big enough to contain the whole Nation of 
ich I am King. Our good Brother E Tow O Koam, 
np of the Rivers, is of Opinion it was made by the 
nds of that great God to whom it is conſecrated. The 
ings of Granajah and of the Six Nations believe that it 
created with the Earth, and produced on the ſame 
ky with the Sun and Moon. But for my own Part, 
the beſt Information that I could get of this Matter, 
im apt to think that this prodigious Pile was faſhioned 
0 the Shape it now bears by ſeveral Tools and In- 
tuments, of which they have a wonderful Variety in 
lis Country, It was probably at firſt an huge miſ- ſha- 
n Rock that grew upon the Top of the Hill, which 
Natives of the Country (after having cut it into a kind 
f regular Figure) bored and hollowed with incredible 
ms and [nduſtry, till they had wrought in it all thoſe 
miful Vaults and Caverns into which it is divided at 
bis Day. As ſoon as this Rock was thus curiou 
woped to their liking, a prodigious Number of Han 
uſt have been employed in chipping the Out · ſide of ir, 
ich is now as ſmooth as the Surface of a Pebble; and 
in ſeveral Places hewn out into Pillars that ſtand like the 
runks of ſo many Trees bound about the Top with 
rlands of Leaves, It is probable that when this great 
Vork was n, which muſt have been many hundred 
ert ago, t was ſome Religion among this Peo- 
for they give it the Name of a Temple. and have 
Tradition that it was deſigned for Men to pay their 
Jevotion in. And indeed, there are ſeveral Reaſons 
lieh make us think, that the Natives of this —— 
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© had formerly — ſome fort of Worſhir 
they ſet apart every ſeventh Day as ſacred: But uy: 
going into one of theſe holy Houſes on that Dif 
could not obſerve any Circumſtance of Devoidſ® | 
their Behaviour: There was indeed a Man in black 
was mounted above the reſt, and ſeemed to utter { 
thing with a great deal of Vehemence ; but as for 
underneath him, inſtead of paying their Worſhip 
Deity of the Place, they were moſt of them bowngP 
C — — another, and a conſiderable Num 


of them 
appointed two | 


* 
« 
c 
« 
) 
« 
« 
6 


THE Queen of the 
© attend us, that had of our Language to of 
© themſelves underſtood in ſome few Particulars. Bullif 
* ſoon perceived theſe two were great Enemies u 
another, and did not always agree in the ſame $ 
We could make a ſhift to gather out of one of 
* that this Iſland was very much infeſted with a 
* firous Kind of Animals, in the Shape of Men, « 
* Fhigs; and he often told us, that he hoped we f 
meet with none of them in our Way, for that i 
did, they would be apt to knock us down for | 


—— 
uſed to talk very mui 


* OUR other In 
* a kindof Animal called a Tory, that was as great 2 
© ſter as the Mig, and would treat us as ill for being 
© rej Theſe two Creatures, it ſeems, are born 
* a Antipathy to one another, and engage 
© they meet as naturally as the Elephant and the | 
© ceros. But as we ſaw none of either of theſe Spe 
© we are apt to think that our Guides deceived us 
« Miſrepreſentations and Fictions, and amuſed us wil 
* Account of ſuch Monſters, as are not really in their 0 
4 
e THESE Particulars we made a Shift to pick 
from the Diſcourſe ot our Interpreters; which 
© put together as well as we could, being able to ui © 
© ſtand but here and there a Word of what they {aid, 
* afterwards making up the Meaning of it among 
* ſelves. The Men of the Country are very cunning 


_ © ingenious in . Works; but withal ſo ve | 
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we often ſaw young luſty raw-boned Fellows car 
up and down the Streets in little covered Rooms 
ple of Porters, who are hired for that Service. 
xr Dreſs is likewiſe very barbarous, for they almoſt 
le themſelves about the Neck, and bind their Bo- 
ih many Ligatures, that we are apt to think are 
Occaſion of ſeveral Diſtempers among them which 
Country is entirely free from. Inſtead of thoſe 
ful Feathers with which we adorn our Heads, they 
day up a monſtrous Buſh of Hair, which covers 
ir Heads, and falls down in a large Fleece below the 
de of their Backs; with which they walk up and 
the Streets, and are as proud of it as if it was of 
r own Growth. | 
E were invited to one of their publick Diverſions, 
re we hoped to have ſeen the great Men of their 
try running down a Stag or pitching a Bar, that 
might have diſcovered who were the Perſons of the 
tt Abilities among them; but inſtead of that they 
Wreyed us into a —_ lighted up with abun- 
of Candles, w this j People fate ſtill 
three Hours to ſee ſeveral Feats of Ingenuity per- 
ned by others, who it ſeems were paid for it. 
S for the Women of the Country, not being able 
uk with them, we could only make our Remarks 
n them at a Diſtance. They let the Hair of their 
po to a great length; but as the Men make a 
a with Heads of Hair that are none of their 
, the Women, who they ſay have very fine Heads 
far, tie it up ina Knot, and cover it from being ſeen, 
Women look like Angels, and would be more beau- 
I than the Sun, were it not for little black Spots 
tare apt to break out in their Faces, and ſometimes 
in very odd Figures. I have obſerved that thoſe 
Blemiſhes wear off very ſoon ; but when they diſ- 
in one Part of the Face, they are very apt to 
Ak out in another, inſomuch that I have ſeen a Spot 
the Forehead in the Afternoon, which was upon 
ag de in the Morning, \ 
i Author then proceeds to ſhew the Abfurdity of 
ud Petticoats, with many other curious Obſerva- 
dions 
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tions, which I ſhall reſerve for another Occaſion. 1 
net however conclude this Paper without taking N. 


7. 


That amidſt theſe wild Remarks there now and the : 
s ſomething very reaſonable, I cannot likewiſe bi 
— that we are all guilty in ſome me 
of the ſame narrow way of Thinking, which we 
with in this Abſtract of the Indian Journal; whe", © 
fancy the Cuſtoms, Dreſſes, and Manners of other Coun | 
are ridiculous and extravagant, if they do not reſemble i e 
of our own. — 
r., een aN N 5 K u 
„ TTT t 
. Jerip! 
Ne 51. Saturday, April 28. . 
thi 
Torquet ab Obſcenis jam nunc Sermonibus Aurem! kin 
My. SPECTATOR, = 
C Fortune, Quality, and Perſon are ſuch u ber 
M der me as conſpicuous as any young Wom * 
* Town. It is in my Power to enjoy it i 5 
* Vanities, but I have, from a very careful Fduc 17 
* contraſted a great Averſion to the forward Air i 0 
* ſhion which is practiſed in all Publick Places nf . 
* ſemblies. I attribute this very much to the Stk % 
' * Manners of our Plays: I was laſt Night at the uff beg 
* where a confident Lover in the Play, ſpeaking « 
* Miftreſs, cries out Oh that Harriot! to fold ©. 
about the Waſte of that beauteous, ſtrugling, and at li 
© ing Fair! Such an Image as this ought, by no oil 
to be preſented to a chaſte and regular Audience, | * 
pect your Opinion of this Sentence, and recomme! 4 
your Coenfideration, as a SPECTATOR, the Concughl* 5 
— 4 preſent, with Relation to Chaſtity ae; 
p 
Is IR. hy 
| to b 


Tour Conflant Reader, and Well-WWiſ Wi. 


THE Complaint of this young Lady is ſo juſt, ti 
Oftace is groſs cnough to have diſpleaſed Perſont 
bY * 


- . 4 'Y „ 
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| to that Delicacy and Modeſty, of which 
pony But there is a great deal to be ſaid in Be- 
of an Author: If the Audience would but conſider 
Difficulty of * up a ſprightly Dialogue for five 
x together, they would allow a Writer, when he wants 
und can't pleaſe any otherwiſe, to help it out with 
Smuttineſs. I will anſwer for the Poets, that no 
erer writ Bawdry for any other Reaſon but Dearth of 
ation, When the Author cannot ſtrike out of him- 
ny more of that which he has ſuperior to thoſe who 
E up the Bulk of his Audience, his natural Recourſe 
0 that which he has in common with them; and a 
ſription which gratifies a ſenſual Appetite will pleaſe, 
a the Author has nothing about him to delight a re- 
d Imagination. It is to ſuch a Poverty we muſt im- 
this and all other Sentences in Plays, which are of 
kind, and which are commonly term'd Luſcious 
reſſions, 
HIS Expedient, to ſupply the Deficiences of Wit, 
teen uſed, more or leſs, by moſt of the Authors who 
ſucceeded on the Stage; tho I know but one who © 
rofeſſedly writ a Play upon the Baſis of the Deſire 
multiplying our Species, and that is the Polite Sir George 
were ; if F underſtand what the Lady would be at, in 
Ply called She would if She could, Other Poets 
here and there, given an Intimation that there is 
Defign, under all the Diſguiſes and AﬀeRations which 
ly may put on; but no Author, except this, has 
fure Work of it, and put the Imaginations of the 
lence u this one Purpoſe, from the Beginning to 
end of — It has always fared accordingly; 
whether it be, that all who go to this Piece — if 
could, or that the Innocents go to it, to gueſs only 
it She would if She could, the Play has always been well 
wed, . | 
IT lifts an heavy empty Sentence, when there is ad- 
to it a laſcivious Geſture of Body; and when it is too 
to be faiſed even by that, a flat Meaning is enlivened 
miking it a double one. Writers, who want Genius, 
nr fail of keeping this Secret in reſerve, to create a 
"gh, or raiſe a Clap. I, who know nothing of Wo- 
ot, I, K men 
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men but from ſeeing Plays, can give great Gueſſes » i Lit 
whole Structure of the fair Sex, by being innocently I Fo 
ced in the Pit, and inſulted by the Petticoats of their 
cers; the Advantage of whoſe pretty Perſons are 2 
help to a dull Pay. When a Poet flags in Writing | 
ou 

ſame 


a pretty Girl can move laſciviouſly, and have 
Conſequence for the Author. Dull Pc 
this Caſe uſe their Audiences, as dull Paralites do 
Patrons; when they cannot longer divert them with 
Wit or Humour, they bait their Ears with ſome: 
which is agreeable to their Temper, though below ii 
Underſtanding. Apicius cannot reſiſt being pleaſed, if 
give him an Account of a delicious Meal; or Clo 
you deſcribe. a wanton Beauty: Tho at the ſame tin 
ou do not awake thoſe Inclinations in them, no Mer 
better Judges of what is juſt and delicate in Converſ 
But as I have before obſerved, it is eaſier to talk to 
Man, than to the Man of Senſe. 

IT is remarkable, that the Writers of leaſt Learning 
beſt skilled in the luſcious Way. The Poeteſſes of 
Age have done Wonders in this kind; and we are obj 
to the Lady who writ 16rahim, for introducing a pili 
ratory Scene to the to Action, when the Em 
throws his Handkerchief as a Signal for his Miltrei 
follow him into the moſt retired part of the Seraglia 
mult be confeſſed his Taki Majeſty went off with 2 
Air, but, methought, we made but a ſad Figure 
waited without. This ingenious Geatlewoman, in 
Piece of .Bayydry, refined upon an Author of the famed 
who, in the Rover, makes a Country Squire ftrip to 
Holland Drawers. For Blunt is diſappointed, and the 
peror is. underſtood to go on to the utmoſt, The Pleaſy 
of Stripping - ary — — been ſince practiſed (ul 
indeed it ave un) ſucceſsfully at! 
tholomew Fair.” oY : 
II is not here to be omitted, that in one of the ab 
2 Female Compoktions, the Rover is very | 
quently ſent on the ſame Errand; as I take it, 4 


once every Act. This is not wholly unnatural ; for, i 
Y: the Men-Authors draw. themſelves in their 6 


and the Women · Writers may bg allowed, 4 
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. Thus, as the Male Wit gives his Hero a 
Fortune, the Female gives her Heroin a good Gal- 
at the end of the Play. But, indeed, there is hard- 
Play one can go to, but the Hero or fine Gentleman 
ſtruts off upon the ſame account, and leaves us to 
der what good Office he has put us to, or to em- 
our ſelves as we pleaſe, To lain, a Man who 
ts Plays, would have a very reſpectful Notion of 
, were he to re collect how often he has been uſed 
Pimp to Taviſhing Tyrants, or ſucceſsful Rakes;” 
n the Actors make their Exit on this good Occaſion, 
dies are ſure to have an examining Glance from the 
to ſee how they reliſh what paſſes; and a few lewd 
| are very ready to employ their Talents upon the 
polure or Freedom of their Looks. Such Incidents 
heſe make ſome Ladies wholly abſent themſelves 
| the Play-bouſe ; and others never miſs the firſt 
of a Play, leſt it ſhould prove too luſcious to ad- 
their going with any Countenance to it on the ſe- 


F Men of Wit, who think fit to write for the Stage, 
ud of this pitiful way of giving Delight, would turn 
Thoughts upon raiſing it from oy natural Im- 
$ are in the Audience, but are choaked up by Vice 
Luxury, they would not only pleaſe, but befriend us 
fame time. If a Man had a Mind to be new in his 
of Writing, might not he who is now repreſented 
fine Gentleman, tho'-he betrays the Honour and Bed 
8 Neighbour and Friend, and lyes with half the Wo- 
in the Play, and is at laſt rewarded with her of the 
Charater in it; I ſay, upon giving the Comedy a- 
r Caſt, might not ſuch a one divert the Audience 
en well, if at the Cataſtrophe he were found out 
4 Traytor, and met with Contempt accordingly ? 
re is ſeldom a Perſon devoted to above one Darling 
eat a Time, ſo that there is room enough to catch at 
* Hearts to their Good and Advantage, if the Poets 
mempt it with the Honeſty which becomes their 
ters | 


HERE is no Man who loves bis Bottle or his Mi- 
eas a manner ſo very abandoned, as not to be cope 
| K 2 | | : 
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ble of reliſhing an agreeable Character, that is no 9 
Slave to either of thoſe Purſuits, A Man that is Ten 
rate, Generous, Valiant, Chaſte, Faithful and H 
may, at the ſame time, have Wit, Humour, Mirth, ; 
Breeding and Gallantry. While he exerts theſe | 
Qualities, twenty Occaſions might be invented to off 
he is Maſter of the other noble Virtues. Such Char: 

would {mite and reprove the Heart of a Man of % 
when he is given up to his Pleaſures. He would (es 
has been miſtaken all this while, and be convinced ti 
found Conſtitution and an innocent Mind are the t 
gredients for becoming and enjoying Life. All Me: 
true Taſte would call a Man of Wit, who ſhould 
his Ambition this way, a Friend and Benefactor 9 
Country; but I am at a loſs what Name they u 
give him, who makes uſe of his Capacity for com 
urpoſes. 


4 © 4% = —_— — — — - — — 
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J OR LY wilt ONES ; 


. Monday, April 30, 


Omnes ut Tecum meritis pro Talibus annos 


Exigat, & pulchra faciat Te prole parentem. 
N ingenious Correſpondent, like a fprightly | 
A will always have the laſt Word. I did not t 
my laſt Letter to the deformed Fraternity \ 
have occaſioned any Arſwer, eſpecially ſince I had 
miſed them ſo ſudden a Viſit: But as they think 
cannot ſhew too great a Veneration for my Perſon, 
have already Tent me up an Anſwer. As to the Prq 
of a Marriage between my ſelf and the matchleſs 8 
* | have but one Objection to it; which is, Th 
the Society will expe& to be acquainted with her; 
who can be ſure of keeping a Woman's Heart long, v 
ſhe may have ſo much Choice? I am the more als 
at this, becauſe the Lady ſeems particularly ſmitten 
Men of their Make. 
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elieve I ſhall ſet my Heart upon her; and think never 
worſe of my Miſtreſs for an Epigram a ſmart Fellow 

25 he thought, againſt her; it does but the more re- 


mend her to me. At the ſame Time I cannot but 
der that his Malice is ſtoln from Martial. 


E 2 places, Audita places, ſe non videare 
Wits places, neutro ſi, videare, places. 


Whilf in the Dark on thy ſoft Hand I hung, 

ind heard the tempting Syren in thy Tongue, 

What Flames, what Darts, what Anguiſh I endur'd? 
But when the Candle enter d I was cur d. 


OUR Letter to us we have received, as a fignal 
Mark of your Favour and brotherly Affection. 
e ſhall be heartily glad to ſee your ſhort Face in Ox- 
i: And ſince the Wiſdom of our Legiſlature has been 
morta ized in your Speculations, and our perſonal 
formities in ſome ſort by you recorded to all Poſte- 
; we hold our ſelves in Gratitude bound to receive, 
th the higheſt Reſpect, all ſuch Perſons as for their 
ordinary Merit you ſhall think fit, from Time to 

ime, to recom unto the Board. As for the Pictiſn 
Wanſel, we have an eaſie Chair prepared at the upper 
d of the Table; which we doubt not but ſhe will 


wich a very hideous Aſpect, and much better be- 
tre the Seat in the native and unaffected Uncomelis 
of her Perſon, than with all the ſuperfical Airs ef 
2d WF Pencil, which (as you have very ingeniouſly ob- 
ik red) vaniſh with a Breath, and the moſt innocent 


lorer may deface the Shrine with a Salutation, and in 
literal Senſe of our Poets, ſnatch and imprint his 
yy Kiſſes, and devour her melting Lips: In ſhort, 
only Faces of the Pictiſn Kind that will endure the 
ether, muſt be of Dr. Carbzncle's Die; tho his, in 
ith, has coſt him a World the Painting; but then he 
aſts with Zeuxes, In eternitatem pingo; and oft jo- 
del tells the Fair Ones, would they acquire Colours 
u would ſtand kiſſing, they muſt no longer Paint but 
ik for a Complexion: A Maxim that in this our Age 
been purſued with no ill Succeſs ; and has been as 

K 3 « admi- 
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* -xdinirable in its Effects, as the famous Coſmetick ff 
tioned in che Poſi:wwan, ind invented by the renoy 
* 'Byitiſh Hi ot the Peſtle and Mortar; makin; 
Party, after a due Courſe, rofie, hale, and airy; and 
* beſt and moſt approved Receipt now extant for 
Fever of the Spirits. But to return ro our Female ( 
* didate, who, I-underſtand, is returned to her (lf 
will no longer hang out falſe Colours; as ſhe is the 
of her Sex that has done us ſo great an Honour, ſhe Mr n 
certainly, in a very ſhort Time, both in Proſe WW. 
* Verſe, be a Lady of the moſt celebrated Deformity : 
* living ; and meet with Admirers here as frightful 
* ſelf. But being a tong-headed Gentlewoman, ! 
0 apt to imagine ſhe has ſome _ Deſign than My 
have yet perietrated ; and ps more Mind 
the SPECTATOR than 2 his Fraternity, uM; « 
* Perſon of all the World ſhe could like for a Pn 
And if fo, really I cannot bur appland her Choice 
* ſhould be glad, if it might lye in my Power, to 
an amicable Accommodation betwixt two Fact 
* ſuch different Extreams, as the only poſſible Expe 
to mend the Breed, and rectiſie the Phifiognony 
the Family on both Sides. Aud again, as ſhe is 3 
© of a very fluent Elocution, you need not fear that] 
firſt Child will de born dumb, which otherwiſe 
might have ſome Reaſon to be five of, 
* be plain with you, I can fee nothing ſhocking Wh 
for rho” ſhe has not a Face like a Fohn- Apple, yet = 
ate Friend of mine, who at fixty five ventured , 
* Laſs of fifteen, very frequently, in the remaining 
© Years of his Life, gave me to underſtand, That, 4 
ns he then ſeemed, when they were "firſt marie 
and his Spouſe 'could make but Fourfcore ; 6 
Madam Heecatiſſa very jaſtly alledge hereafrer, Thi 
* long vifaged/as ihe ly then be thought, upon 
* Wedding-day Mr. SPECTATOR and had but! 
* an Ell of Face 'berwixt them: And this my very 
* thy Predeceſſor, Mr. Sergeant Chin, always main 
to be no more than the true oval Proportion | 
Man and Wife. But as this miy be a new thn 
vou, who have hitherto had no'ExpeRations from 


* 
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xn, | ſhall allow you what Time you think fit to 
ſider on't; not without ſome Hope of ſeeing at laſt 
yur Thoughts hereupon ſubjoined to mine, and which 
aa Honour much deſired by, $ 


* IX, Your aſſured Friend, 
ile 0 and moſt humble Servant, 
elf, Hugh Gobling, Præſes. 


HE following Letter has not much in it, but as it 


4 ritten in my own Praiſe I cannot for my Heart ſup- 
= it. 
112 


I R, 


O U- propoſed in your SptEcTATOR of laſt Tue. 
| 2 Mr. Hobbs's Hypotheſis, for ſolving that ve- 
odd Phænomenon of Laughter. You have made the 
Wiypotheſis valuable by eſpouſing it your ſelf; for had 
continued Mr, Hob6s's, no Body would have minded 
Now here this perplexed Caſe ariſes. A certain 
ompany laughed very heartily upon the Reading of 
hat yery Paper of yours: And the Truth on it is, he 
nuſt be'a Man of more than ordinary Conſtancy that 
ould ſand it out againit fo much Comedy, and not do 
we did. Now there are few Men in the World ſo 
oft to all good Senſe, as to look upon you to be a 
an in a State of Folly inferior to himſelf. Pray then, 
bw do you juſtifie your Hypothelis of Laughter ? 


1 zurſday, the 26 of Mur moſt humble, 
1 2» Month of Fools. OY QR. 
7, 


Nuſcher co your Letter, I muſt defire you to fecol- 
leer ru f; und you will find, that when you did 
e che "Honour to be ſo merry over my Paper, you 
bohed at the Ideot, the German Courtier, the Gaper, 
theMerry-Anttew, the Haberdaſher, the Biter, the Butt, 


nd not at 
* Ip Toi humble Strvant, 
The SPECTATOR. 


” K 4 Tweſday, 


— Ali o bonus dormitat Homerus, Hor. 


M* Correſpondents grow ſo numerous, that I &nn 
avoid frequently inſerting their Applications to n 
Mr. SPECTATOR, 


CF Am glad I can inform you, that your Endeavour 
| 1 * adorn that Sex, whiet isthe faireſt Part of the viſt 
Crearion, are well received, and like to prove not u 
* ſucceſsful. The Triumph of Daphne over her Siſter 

* ritia has been the Subject of Converſation at ſeveral Te 
Tables where I have been preſent; and I have obſer 
the fair Circle nor a little pleaſed to find you conſideri 
them as reaſonable Creatures, and endeavouring to bail 
that Mahometan Cuſtom which had too much preail 
even in this Iſland, of 1 Women as if they had; 
Souls. I muſt do them the Juſtice to ſay, that there ſeem 
to be nothing wanting to the finiſhing of theſe lo 
Pieces of Human Nature, beſides the turning and appy 
ing their Ambition properly, and the keeping them i 
to a Senſe of what is their true Merit. Epictetus, tu 
«- plain honeſt Philoſopher, as little as he had of Gallanty 1 
appears to have underſtood them, as well as the Po 
St. Evremont, and has hit this Point very luckily. Wh 
« Young Women, ſays he, arrive at 4 certain Age, they ht 
* themſelves called Miſtreſſes, and are made to believe tht . 
© their only Buſineſs is to pleaſe the Men; they immediately 
* ginto dreſs, andplace all their Hopes in the adorning of ilingiy © 

( 


'« Perſons; it is therefore, continues he, worth the while 
'© endeavour by all Means to make them ſenſible, that the f 
© nour payed io them is only upon Account of their conduiiagyy ” 
« themſelves with Virtue, Modeſty, and Diſcretion. 1 
No to purſue the Matter yet further, and to rv © 


der your Cares for the Improvement of the Far O 


Noe 
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more effectual, I would propoſe a new Method, like 
thoſe Applications which are ſaid to convey their Virtue 
yy Sympathy ; and that is, that in order to embelliſh the 
Vitreſs, you ſhould give a new Education to the Lo- 
fer, and teach the Men not to be any longer dazled by 
aſe Charms and unreal Beauty. I cannot but think that 
four Sex knew always how to place their Eſteem juſtly, 
the-other would not be ſo often wanting to themſelves 
n deſerving it. For as the being enamour'd with a 
Woman of Senſe and Virtue is an Improvement to a 
Man's Underſtanding and Morals, and the Paſſion is en- 
wbled by the Object which inſpires it; ſo on the other 
ide, the appearing amiable to a Man of a wiſe and ele- 
ent Mind, carries in it ſelf no ſmall Degree of Merit 
nd Accomplifhment. I conclude therefore, that one 
yy to make the Women yet, more agreeable is, to 


make the Mem more virtuous. 
Iam, SIX, 


Your moſt humòle Servant, 


R. B. 


SIX, April 26, 
OURS of Saturday laſt I read, not without ſome 
© Reſentment; but I will ſuppoſe when: you ſay you 

expe& an Inundation of Ribbons and Brocades, and to ſee 

many new Vanities which the Women will fall into upon 

a Peace with France, that you intend only the unthinking 

part of our Sex; and what Methods can reduce them to 

Reaſon is hard to imagine. 

*BUT, Sir, there are others yet that your Inſtructi- 

ons might be of great uſe to, who, after their beſt En- 

dewours, are ſometimes at a loſs to acquit themſelves 
to a Cenforious World: I am far from thinking you 
en altogether diſapprove ot Converſation between La- 
dies Gentlemen, regulated by the Rules of Ho- 
nour and Prudence; and have thought it an Obſervati- 
on not ill made, that where that was wholly denied, 
the Women lolt their Wit, and the Men their good 
Manners, Tis ſure, from thoſe improper Liberties you 
: K $ mentioned, 
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mentioned, thut a ſort of undiſtingui People g 
's 'baniſh from their Drawing - Rooms the beſt bred Men 
« "the 44 condemn thoſe _ = not, Your 
ting t is | ight, I think , 0 good uſe, x1 
s av much! oblige, 

SIR, Your Admirer and 


mt Humble Servant, 
ANNA BELL 


No Anſwer to this, till Anna Bella a Deſcription oft 
\Jhe calls the Beſt — N 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


61 Ama Gentleman who for many Years laſt paſt | 
* been well known to be truly Splenatick, and t 


© my Spleen ariſes from baviag contracted fo great a 


© licacy, by reading the beſt Authors, and keeping 
© moſt refined Company, that I cannot bear the leal 
© propriety of Language, or Ruſticity of Behaviour, Ni 
* Sir, I have ever looked upon this as a wiſe Diſten 
© but by late Obſervations, nd that every heavy Wie 
y whblwnorhing to fay, excuſes his Dulneſs by com 
ing of the Spleen. Nay, I ſaw, the other Day, two 
* lows in a Tavern Kitchen ſer up for it, call for a | 
„and Pipes, and only by Guzling Liquor to each ot 


Health, and wafting Smoak in each other's Face, if 


© tend to throw off the Spleen. I to you, wh 
* theſe Diſhonours are —_ — = Diſtemper of 
© Great and the Polite, I beſeech you, Sir, to ink 
*-theſe Fellows that they have not the Spleen, becauſct 
© cannot talk without the help of a Glaſs at 

* Mouths, or convey their Meaning to each other wil 
the interpoſitionof Clouds. If you will not do this 
© all ſpeed, I aſſure you, for my part, I will who!) 
© the Diſeaſe, and for the future be merry with the 


= Bar. 


an, SIX, 
Your Humble Sefuant. 


4 


11 
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I | | 
HIS is to let you underſtand, that I am a refo6fm- 
ed Starer, and Corictived a Deteſtation for that 
practice from what you have writ upon the Su. ct. 
ut as you Have been very ſevere upon the Behaviour of 
Men at Divine Service, I hope you will not be ſo 
parently partial to the Women, as to let them go 
dolly unobſerved. If they do every thing that is poſ- 
dle to attract our Eyes, are we more culpable than they 
ir looking at them? I happened laſt Sumday to be ſhut 
d a Pew, which was full of young Ladies in the Hloom 
f Youth and Beauty. When the Service began, I had 
t room to kneel at the Confeſſion, but as I ſtood kept 
Eyes from wandring as well as I was able, till one 
f the young Ladies, who is a Peeper, reſolved to bring 
wn my Looks, and fix my Devotion on her ſelf, Yow 
to know, Sir, that a Peeper works with her Hands, 
hes, and Fan; one of which is continually in motion, 
ile ſhe thinks ſhe is not actually the Admiration of 
me Ogler or Starer in the Congregation. As I ſtood 
terly at a loſs how to behave my ſelf, ſurrounded as 
Was, this Peeper ſo placed her ſelf as to be kneeling 
Wat before me. She diſplay'd the moſt beautiful Boſom 
npinable, which heaved and fell with ſome Fervour, 
le a delicate well-ſhaped Arm held à Fan over her 
It was not in Nature to command ones Eyes 
om this Object. 1 could not avoid taking notice alſo 
f her Fan, which had on it various Figures, very im- 
per to behold on that oecaſion. There lay in the Bo- 
of the Piece a Vnus, under à Purple Canopy furled 
th curious Wreaths of Drapery, half naked, attended 
ih a Train of Cupids, who were buſied in Fanning her 
$ ſhe ſlept. Behind her was drawn a Satyr peeping o- 
the Fence, and threatening to break through 
frequently offered to turn my Sight another way, 
* was (till detained by the Faſcination of the Peeper?s 
Nes, who had long d a Skill in them, to recal 
e parting Glances of her Beholders. You ſee my Com- 
ant, and hope you will take theſe miſchievous Poe 
t, the Peepers, into your Conſideration: I doubt not but 
« you 


F 
y 
b 
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you will think a Peeper, as much more pernicious i 
© a Starer, as an Ambuſcade is more to be feared thy 
? open Aſſault, | 


7 


Tam, S I R, 
Your moſt Obedient $ 


This Peeper uſmg both Fan and Eyes to be conſidered a 
and proceed accordingly. | | 


King Latinus to the Spectator, Greeting. 

C HO' ſome may think we deſcend from our 1 

rial Dignity, in holding Correſpondence wit 
* private Bitterato; yet as we have great Reſpect to 
good Intentions for our Service, we do not eſteem | 
beneath us to return you our Royal Thanks for w 
« you publiſhed in our Bchalf, while under Confinem 
in the inchanted Caſtle of the Savoy, and for your Ms 
* tion of a Subſidy for a Prince in Misfortune. This yt 
* timely Zeal has inclined the Hearts of divers to be 
* ing unto us, if we could propoſe the Means. Weh 
4 — * their Good - will into Conſideration, and have q 
* trived a Method which will be eaſie to thoſe who (i 
© give the Aid, and not unacceptable to us who receive 
s A Conſort of Muſick ſhall be prepared at Haberda/vii 
Hall for Wedneſday the Second of May, and we will! 
* nour the ſaid Entertainment with our own Preſer 
* where each Perſon ſhall be aſſeſſed but at two Shilli 
and fix Pence. What we expect from you is, that uM.” 
« publiſh theſe our Royal Intentions, with In junction fil” 
they be read at all Tea-Tables within the Cities of 
s __ Weſtminſter; and ſo we bid you heartily F 
*w 


Latinus, King of the Volſc 
Given at our Court in Vinegard-Yard, Story the Thi 
From the Earth, April 28, 1711. 
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54, Wedneſday, May 2. 


ammmanes F;renuga nos exercet inertia, Hor. 


HE following Letter being the firſt that I have re- 
ceive from the learned Univerſity of Cambridge, 


els I could not but do my ſelf the Honour of publiſh» 
will it It gives an Account of a new Sect of Philoſophers 
ch has aroſe in that famous Reſidence of Learning; 
teen is, perhaps, the only Sect this Age is likely to pro- 
r wi 

nene SyECTATOR, Cambridge, April 26. 
: MN ELIEVING you to be an univerſal Encourager 
t MD of liberal Arts and Sciences, and glad of any In- 


„e mation from the learned World, I thought an Ac- 
unt of a Se& of Philoſophers very frequent among 
* but not taken Notice of, as far as I can remember, 


= any Writers either ancient or modern, would not 
A vnacceptable to you. The Philoſophers of this Sect 
vile in the of our Univerſity called Lowngers. I 
of 9 that, as in many other things, ſo like- 
pill ie in this, the Ancients bave been defective; wiz, in 


mentioning no Philoſophers of this Sort. Some indeed 
il affirm that they are a kind of Peripateticks, becauſe 
we ſee them continually walking about. Bat I would 
we theſe Gentlemen conſider, that though the ancient 
Feripateticks walked much, yet they wrote much alſo; 
(witneſs, to the Sorrow of this Sect, Ariſtotle and others:) 
Whereas it is notorious that moſt of our Profeſſors ne- 
rer lay out a Farthing either in Pen, Ink, or Paper. 
Obers are for deriving them from Diogenes, becauſe ſe. 
reral of the leading Men of the Sect have a great deal 

of the cynical Humour in them, and delight much in 
dun- nine. But then again, Diogenes was content to 
ue his conſtant Habitation in a narrow Tub, whilſt 
* « our 
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* our Philoſophers are ſo far from being of his Opin 
© that it's Death to them to be confined within the . 
© of a good handſome convenient Chamber but for Wi 
an Hour. Others there are, who from the Clearueſ 
their Heads deduce the Pedigrer of Evwngers from 
« great Man (| think it was either Plato or. Socrate;), 
* after all his Study and Learning profeſſed, That 4 
then knew was, that he knew nothing. You e 
* ſee this is but a ſhallow Argument, and may be f 
de with great Pains and Induſtry made my 

* ſervations, from Time to Time, upon theſe Sages; 
© having "now all Meterials veady, am compiling a 
© tiſe, wherein 1 ſhall ſet forth the Riſe and Progreſ 
* this famous Se, together with their Maxims, Auf 

ties, Manner of living, c. Having prevailed wit n 

Friend who deſigns ſhortly to publiſh a new Edition 

© Diogenes Laertius, to add this Treatiſe of mine by 

of Supplement; 1 ſnall now, to let the World ſee 
may be e d from me (firſt begging Mr. Sy rc 

*TorR's Leave that the World may ſee it) briefly ta 

© upon ſome of my chief Obſervations, and then ſubſc 
my ſelf your humble Servant. In the firſt Place If 
give you two or three of their Maxims: The func 
mental one, upon which their whole Syſtem is built, iſ ov 
* this, viz. That Time being àn implacable Enemy to . 

* Deſtroyer of all rms, pew, /n to be paid in his own Coli 

and be deſtroyed and murdered without Mercy, rt 
the Ways that can be invented. Another favourite $ 
© ing of theirs is, That Buſineſs was *.* only | 
© 'Knaves, ànd Study for Blockheads. A Third ſeems 
be a ludicrous one, but has a great Effect upon 
© Lives; and is this, That the Devil is at Home. Ne 
* for their Manner of Living: And here ] have a K 

Field to expatiate in; but f ſhall reſerve Particulars! 
my iriftended Diſcourſe, and now only mention one 
two of their principal Exerciſes. The elder Proficie 
* etvploy themſelves in inſpectiag mores hominum mul 
© rim, in getting acquairited with all the Signs and V 
dots in the Town. Some are arrived to ſo great Kn 
; edge, that they can tell every time any Butcher ki 
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If, every time any old Woman's Cat is im the Straws 
j a thouſand other Matters as important. One ancient 


lolopher contemplates two or three Hours every 
a Sun-Dial; and is true to the Dial OY 251 


den the Dial to the Saws, 
Although it be not ſhone upon. 


de ir younger Students are content to carry their Spe- 
aner as yet no farther than Bowling · Greens, l. 
Tables, and ſuch like Places: This may ſerve for a 
ketch of my Deſign; in which I hope I ſhall have 
xr Encouragement. I am, 


8 I R, Tour:. 


wii muſt be fo juſt as to obſerve I have formerly ſeen of 
dect at our other Univerſity; tho' not diſtinguiſhed 

the Appellation which the learned Hiſtorian, my Cor- 
ondent,” reports they bear at Cambridge. They were 
looked upon as a People that impaired themſelves 

by their ſtrict Application to the Rules of their Or- 


, than any other Students whateyer. Others ſeldom 
themſelves any further than to gain weak Eyes and 
netimes Head- Aches; but thefe Phiſoſophers are feized 
over with a general Inability, -Ind8efice, and Weari- 
6, and a certain Impatience of the Place they are in, 

th an Heavineſs in removing to another. 
THE Lowngers are fati with being merely Part of 
Number of Mankind, without diſtinguiſhing them- 
es from amongſt them. They may be ſald rather to 
ter their Time to paſs, than ro ſpend it, witheut Re- 
| to the paſt, or Proſpect of the future. All ttiey 
dw of Life is only the preſent Inſtant, and do fiot taſte 
that. When one of this Order happens to be a Min 
fortune, the Expence of his Time is transferred to his 
ach and Horſes, and his Life is to be meaſured By 
r Motion, not his own Enjoyments or Sufferings. 
e chief Entertainment one of theſe Philoſophers can 
bly propoſe to himſelf, is to get a Reliſh of Dreſs, 
pls, methinks, might diycriifie the Perſon. he is weaty 
(bis own dear ſelf) to himſelf, I have known theſe 
d Amuſements make one of theſe Philoſophers =—_ > 
„„ ET FE tolerable 


— 


Principles of Action draw different Ways, Perſius basg 
us a very humorous Account of a young Fellow who\ 
rouzed out of his Bed, in order to be ſent upon a. 
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tolerable Figure in the World; with Variety of Þ 
in publick Aſſemblies in Town, and quick Motion of 
Horſes out of it, now to Bath, now to Tinbridge, | 
to Nen- Market, and then to London, he has in Procel 
Time brought it to paſs, that his Coach and his H 
have been mentioned in all thoſe Places. When the 


the Seats of their An they uſually join a Pac 
Dogs, and employ their Days in defending their Po 
from Foxes: I do not know any other Method that 
of this Order has ever taken to make a Noiſe in the Wq 
but I ſhall enquire into ſuch about this Town as hy 
rived at the Dignity of being Lowngers by the Forceof 
tural Parts, without having ever ſeen an Univerſity; 
ſend my Correſpondent, for the Embelliſhment of 
Book, the Names and Hiſtory of thoſe who paſt 
Lives without any Incidents at all; and how they 
Coffee · houſes and Chocolate-houſes from Hour to Hou 
get over the inſupportable Labour of doing nothing, 


0 „ „ N R 55 1 
r r r er 
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Ne 55. Thurſday, May 3. 


i — ts, & in jecore agro 
Naſcuntur Domini 


N OST of the Trades, Profeſſions, and Wat 
M Living among Mankind, take their Original et 

from-the Love of Pleaſure, or the Fear of W 
The former, when it becomes too violent, degene 
into Luxury, and the latter into Avxarice. As thele 


Voyage by Avarice, and afterwards over-perſuaded 
kept at Home by Luxury. I ſhall ſer down at lag) 
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ings of theſe two imagi Perſons, as they are in 
drigioal, with Mr. Dryden's Tranſlation of them. 


I 
Mane, piger, ftertis: ſurge inquit Avaritia; eja . 
be le. Naa, Inſtat, = — Non queo. Surge. 
bis oi quid 42am? Rogitas? Saperdas advehe Ponto, 

Wrem, ſtuppas, benum, thus, labrica Coa. 


£ . 

Me recens primus 2 ſatiente ramelo. 

ne aliquid ; 3 pre Jupiter Audiet, Ehe 
reguſtatum digito terebrare ſalinum 

tentus perages, 1 vivere _ ove tendis. 

an pueris pellem ſuccinctus & œnophorum aptas; 
＋ Nil obſtat quis trabe wy 

Eraum rapis, niſi ſolers Luxuria ante 

lutum moneat; deinde, inſane ruis? Quo? 

Bud tibi Vis ? Calido ſub pectore maſcula bilis 

umuit, quam non extinxerit urna cicute ? 

mare tranſilias ? Iibi torta cannabe fulto 

u ſit in tranſtro? Veientanumque rubellum 

lalet vapida leſum pice ſeſſilis obba ? 

Bud petis ? Ut nummi, quos hic quincunce modeſts 
rieras, pergant avidos 1 deunces ? 

uulge genio: carbamus dulcia; noſtrum e 

ud vtvis; cinis, & manes, & fabula fies. 

ue me mor lethi: 12 hora. Hoc quod „ inde ft, 
quid agis ? Duplici in diverſum ſcinderis hams. 

inccine, an hunc ſequeris : 


Whether alone, or in thy Harlot's Lap, 

ſhen thou would'ſt take a lazy Morning's Napz 

I ups ſays AVARICE; thou ſnor'ſt again, 

detcheſt thy Limbs, and yawn'ſt, but all in vain. 

ite rugged Tyrant no Denial takes; 

this Command th' unwilling Sluggard wakes. 

Mat muſt I do? he cries; What? fays his Lord: 

a make ready, and go ſtrait Aboard: 

"Ma Fiſh, from Euxine Seas, thy Veſſel freight; 

» Caſtor, Coax Wines, the precious Weight | 

i per and Sabean Incenſe, take 
| $ 

Be 


** 
W 


* 
* f1 
8 
7 


| 
Z 


Vb thy own Hands, from the tir'd Came!'s Back, 
Ind with Poſt-baſte thy running Markets make, 
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Be ſure fo turn the Penny; Lye and Swear, 
Tis wholeſome Sin: But Fove, thou fay'ſt, will tel 
Swear, Fool, or Starve; tor the Dilemma's even; Wow! 
A Tradeſtrian thou! and hope to go to Heav'n? 7 
Reſolv'd for Sea, the Slaves thy Baggage pack, C0 
Each ſaddled with his Burden on his Back: 
Nothing retards thy Voyage, now; but He, ſhin 
That ſoft voluptuous Prince, call'd LUXURY; Wie 
And he may ask this civil Queſtion ; Friend, 
What doſt thou make a Shipboard? To what end? 
Art thou of Bechlem's noble College free? 
Stark, ſtaring mad, that thou woud'ſt tempt the & 
Cubb'd in a Cabbin, on a Matrrefs laid, et 
On a brown George, with lowfie Swobbers fed; 
Dead Wine that ſtinks of the Boyachio, ſup 
From a foul Jack, or preafie Maple Cup? 1 
Say, woud'ſt thou bear all this, to raiſe thy Store; 
From Six i'th* Hundred to Six Hundred more? 
Indulge, and to thy Genius freely 22 620 
For, not to live at Eaſe, is not to live: 
Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying Hour 
Does ſome loofe Remnant of thy Life devour. 
Live, while thou lit; for Death will make ur il 
A Name, 2 Nothing but an Old Wife's Tale. 
Speak; wollt thou Lvarite or Plebſure chuſe 
To be thy Lord? Tuke one, ind one refuſe. 


WHEN a Government flouriſhes in Conqueſts, 
is ſecure from foreign Attacks, it naturally falls fait 
the Pleiſures of Luxury; and us theſe Pleaſures ite 
expenſive, they put thoſe who are addicted to them! 
raiſing freſh Suppnes of Mony, But all the Methods e 
paciouſneſs and Corruption; fo that "Avatice 4nd Li 
very often 'become one een Principle of Ad 
in thofe whoſe” Hearts are wholly ſet upon Eaſe, My 
cence and Pleaſure. The moſt Elegant and Corres 
all the Carin Hiſtorians obſerves, that in his time, 
the moſt formidable States of the World were ſubdye 
the Romans, the Republick ſunk into thoſe two Vice 
quite different Nature, Luxury and Avwice: * 
N | | 7 
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ingly deſcribes Cariline as oue who coveted the Wealth 
ther Men, at the ſame time that he ſquander'd away 
on. This Obſervation on the Commonwealth, when 
5 in its height of Power and Riches, holds good of 
Governments that are ſettled in à State of Eaſe and 
perity. At ſuch times Men naturally endeavour ta 
ſhine one another in Pomp and Splendor, and having 
Fears to alarm them from abroad, indulge themſelves 
be Enjoyment of all the Pleaſures they can get into 
poſſeſſion; which naturally produces Avarice, and an 
poderate Purſuit after Wealth and Riches. 
$1 was humouring my ſelf in the Speculation of 
two great Principles of Action, I could not forbear 
wing my Thoughts into a little kind of Allegory or 
le, with which | ſhall here preſent my Reader. 
THERE were two very powerful Tyrants engaged 
perpetual War againſt each other: The Name of the 
} was Luxury, and of the ſecond Avarice. The Aim 
ach of them was no leſs than Univerſa! Monarch 
the Hearts of Mankind. had many Gener 
er him, who did him great Service, as Pleaſure, Mirth, 
„ and Faſhon, — was —— very ſtrong in 
al Officers, heing fuicht y ſerved Hunger, Induſity, 
id Warchfuineſs: He had likewiſe a Privy-Coun- 
r who Was ways at his Elbow, and whiſpering 
derbing or other in his Ear: the Name of this _ 
nſelſor was Poverty. As - Avarice conducted himiat 
the Counſels of Poverty, his 4 vyns entir 
ld by the Dictates und Advice of Phmry, who was 
Counſellor and Miniſter of State, that concerted all 
Meaſures for him, and never out of his Sight. 
ule theſe two great Rivals were thus contending for 
pre, their Conqueſts were very various. 
leſion of one Heart, Avarice of another. The 
ber of a Family would often range himſelf under the 
ners of Avurice, and the Son under thoſe of Luxury. 
Wife and Husband would often declare themſelves 
the two different Parties; nay, the ſame Perſon would 
often ſide with one in his Youth, and revolt to the 
tr in his old Age, Indeed the Wiſe Men of the vue 


vill be 
en: 
? 


ck, 
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ſtood Nenter; but alas! their Numbers were not con 
rable. At length, when theſe two Potentates had wel 
ed themſelves with waging War upon one another, ji F 
upon an Interview, at which neither of their C 
were to be preſent: It is ſaid that Luxury be 
the Parly, and after having repreſented the endleſs Stat 
War in which they were engaged, told his Enemy, 
a Frankneſs of Heart which is natural to him, that he 
lieved they two ſhould be very Friends, were itnot 
the Inſtigations of Poverty, t icious Counſe 
who made an ill uſe of his Ear, and him with groy 
leſs Apprehenfions and Prejudices. To this Avarice f 
ed, that he looked upon Plenty (the firſt Miniſter of 
Antagoniſt) to be a much more deſtructive Counſellor ii 
Poverty, for that he was perpetually fi ing Pleaſy 
banifhing all the neceſſary Cautions againſt W ant, anda 
ſequently undermining thoſe Principles on which the ( 
vernment of Avarice was founded. At laſt, in order 
an Accommodation, they agreed upon this Prelimina 
That each of them ſhould immediately diſmiſs bis Pri 
Counſellor. When things were thus far adjuſted tow 
a Peace, all other Differences were ſoon accommodue 
inſomuch that for the future they reſolved to live as gall: 
Friends and Confederates, and to 'ſhare between thi: 
whatever Conqueſts were made on either fide. For i: 
Reaſon, we now find Luxury and Auarice taking Poſſe 
on of the ſame Heart, and dividing the ſame Perſon 
tween them. To which I ſhall only add, that fince t 
— of the — 05th mentioned, . 
PP i in the room P E WIL 
Avarice — of Foverty. e 
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56, Friday, May 4. 
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Felices errore ſuo om Lucan. 


HE Americans believe that all Creatures have Souls; 
not only Men and Women, but Brutes, Vegetables, 
nay even the moſt inanimate things, as Stocks and 
s. They believe the ſame of all the Works of Art, 
Knives, Boats, Looking-glaſſes: And that as any of 
things periſh, their Souls go into another World, 
ais inhabited by the Ghoſts of Men and Women. 
this Reaſon they always place by the Corpſe of 
dexd Friend a Bow and Arrows, that he may make 
of the Souls of them in the other World, as he did 
heir wooden Bodies in this. How abſurd ſoever ſuch 
)pmion as this may appear, our European Philoſophers 
maintained ſeveral Notions altogether as improbable: 
te of Plato's Followers in particular, when talk 
the World of Ideas, entertain us with Subſtances and 
vs no leſs extravagant and chymerical. Many Ari- 
ans have likewiſe ſpoken as unintelligibly of their 
untial Forms. I only inſtance tus Magnus, 
din his Diſſertation upon the Loadſtone obſerving that 
will deſtroy its magnetick Vertues, tells us that he 
particular Notice of one as it lay glowing amidſt 
ep of burning Coals, and that he perceived a cer- 
blue Vapour to ariſe from it, which he believed 
tht be the ſubſtantial Form, that is, in our Weſt- Indian 

e, the Saul of the Load-ſtone. . 
HERE is a Tradition among the Americans, that 
of their Country men deſcended in a Viſion to the 
at Repoſitory of Souls, or, as we call it here, to the 
World; and that upon his Return he gave his Friends 
tin Account of every thing he ſaw among thoſe 
pions of the Dead. A Friend of mine, whom | have 
ly mentioned, prevailed upon one of the [nterpre- 
of the Indian Kings, to enquire of them, if poſſible, 
i what 
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what Tradition they have a them of this Myr 
Which, as well as he could learn b thoſe many Q h 
which he asked them at ſeveral Times, was in Sub 
as follows. S 
THE Viſionary, whoſe Name was Marraton, after 
ving travelled for a long Space under an hollow M 
tain, arrived at length on the Confines of this Wor! 
Spirits, but could nor enter it by reaſon ot a thick ft 
made up of Buſhes, Brambles, and pointed Thorn, 
2323 and interwoven with one another, that it 
mpoſlible to find a Paſſage through it. Whilſt he 
looking about for ſome Track or Path-way that mi 
be worn in any Part of it, he ſaw an huge Lion couc 
under the Side of it, who kept his Eye upon him in 
fame Poſture as when he witches for his Prey. The 
dian immediately ſtarted back, whilſt the Lion role x 
2a Spring, and leaped towards him. Being wholly dt 
tute of all other Weapons, he ſtooped down to tale 
a huge Stone in his Hand; but to his infinite Sum 


aſped nothing, and found the ſuppoſed Stone to be 
F the Appariton of one, If he was diſappointed on 


Side, he was as much pleaſed on the other, when 
found the Lion, which had ſeized on his left Shoull 
had no Power to hurt him, and was only the Gholt 
that ravenous Creature which it appeared to be. He 
ſooner got rid of his impotent Enemy, but he mud 
up to the Wood, and after having ſurveyed it for { 
Time, endeavoured to preſs into one Part of it that 
a little thinner than the reſt; when again, to his 
Surprize, he found the Buſhes made no Refiſtancs, | 
that he walked through Briars and Brambles with 
fame Eaſe as through the open Air; and, in ſhort, t 
the whole Wood vras nothing elſe but a Wood of Sha 
He immediately concluded, that this huge Thicket 
Thorns and Brakes was deſigned as a kind of Fence 
quick-{ct Hedge to the Ghoſts it incloſed ; and that | 
bably their ſoft Subſtances might be torn by theſe ſu 
Points and Prickles, which were too weak to make 
Impreſſions in Fleſh and Blood. With this Thought 
reſolved to travel through this intricate Wood; whe 
Degrees he felt a Gale of Perfumes breathing upon ® 


4 
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grew ſtronger and ſweeter in proportion as he advan- 
He had not proceeded much further when he ob- 
the Thorns and Briars to end, and give Place to a 
and beautiful green Trees covered with Bloſſoms of 
kreſt Scents Colours, that formed a Wilderneſs of 
xs, and were a kind of Lining to thoſe ragged Scenes 
| he had befere paſſed through. As he was com- 
got of this delightful Part of the Wood, and entering 
the Plains it incloſed, he faw ſeveral Horſemen ruſh- 
him, and a little while after heard the Cry of 2 
of Dogs. He had not liſtned long before he ſaw the 
ation of a milk-white Steed, with a young Man on 
Back of it, advancing upon full Stretch after the Souls 
out an hundred Beagles that were hunting down the 
| of an Hare, which ran away before them with an 
akable Swiftneſs. As the Man on the Milk-white 
came by him, he looked upon him very attentive- 
nd found him to be the young Prince Nicharagua, 
died about half a Year before, and, by reaſon of his 


ri 

« Virtues, was at that Time lamented over all the We- 
n ti Parts of America. 

en had no ſooner got out of the Wood, but he was 
uitzined with ſuch a Landskip of flowry Plains, green 
of lows, running Streams, ſunny Hills, and ſhady Vales, 
le not to be repreſented by his own Expreſſions, 
rl be faid, by the Conceptions of others. This hap- 


Region was peopled with innumerable Swarms of 
ts, who applied themſelves to Exerciſes and Diverſi- 
xcording as their Fancies led them. Some of them 
toſſing the Figure of a Coit; others were pitching 
Shadow of a Bar ; others were breaking the Appa- 
| of a Horſe; and Multitudes employing them- 


had upon ingenious Handicrafts with the Souls of depart- 
cet rens, for that is the Name which in the Indian 


prage they give their Tools when they are burnt of 
en. As he travelled through this delightful Scene, he 
yery” often tempted to pluck the Flowers that roſs 
where about him in the greateſt Variety and Pro- 
u, having never ſeen ſeveral of them in his own 
ry: But he quickly found that though they were 
Ks of his Sight, they were not liable to his Touch. 
length came to the Side of a great Riyer, and being 

- 
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a good Fiſherman himſelf, food upon the Banks 

ſome time to look upon an Angler that had taken 

. 
m. 

11 ſhould have told my Reader, that this Indian had 


formerly married to one of the greateſt Beauties « 
Children. This SS 


Country, by whom he had ſever 
were ſo famous for their Love and Conſtancy to 


—— that the Indians to this Day, when they gi 
married Man Joy of his Wife, wiſh that they may liy 
gether like Marraton and Yaratilda, Marraton had 
long by the Fiſherman when he ſaw the $h 
of his deems Yaratilda, who had for ſome time fixe! 
Eye upon him, before he diſcovered her. Her Arms 
ftretched out towards him, Floods of Tears ran dow: 
Eyes; her Looks, her Hands, her Voice called him 
to her; and at the ſame time ſeemed to tell him that 
River was uopaſſable. Who can deſcribe the Paſſion x 
up of Joy, Sorrow, Love, Defire, Aſtoniſhment, that 
in the Indian upon the Sight of his dear Yaratilda? 
could expreſs it by nothing but his Tears, which ran 
a River down his Cheeks as he looked upon her. He 
not ſtood in this Poſture long, before he plunged inte 
Stream that lay before him; and finding it to be not 
but the Phantom of a River, ſtalked on the Bottom 
till he aroſe on the other Side. At his Approach Tara 
flew into his Arms, whilſt Marraton wiſhed himſelf 
encumbered of that Body which kept her from his! 
braces. After many Queſtions and Endear ments on | 
Sides, ſhe conducted him to a Bower which ſhe 
dreſſed with her own Hands with all the Ornaments t 
could be met with in thofe blooming Regions. She 
made it gay beyond Imagination, and was every | 
adding ſomething new to it. As Marraton ſtood aſtot 
ed at the unſpeakable Beauty of her Habitation, and 
viſhed with the Fragrancy that came from every P. 
it, Taratilda told him that ſhe was preparing this Bo 
. for his Reception, as well knowing that his Piety to 
God, and his faithful Dealing towards Men, would « 
tainly bring him to that happy Place, whenever his 
d be at an End. She then brought two of her ; 


| 
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to him, who died ſome Years before, and reſided 

| her in the ſame delightful Bower; adviſing him to 

4 up thoſe others which were till with him in ſuch a 

ner, that they inight hereafrer all of them meet to- 
HE Tradition tells us further, that he had afterwards 

bt of thoſe diſmal Habitations which are the Portion [| 
[Men after Death; and mentions ſeveral Molten Seas mY 
Gold, in which were plunged the Souls of barbarous 

uns, who put to the Sword ſo many Thouſands of 

x lvdians for the fake of that precious Metal: But ha- 

ready touched upon the chief Points of this Tradi- k 
and exceeded the Meaſure of my Paper, I ſhall not 

any further Account of it. S 


2 \ 7 % C 2 
— AL Ft * 
e ” — 


| FT. 2 My 5. 


— — 
uem praſtare poteſt mulier galeata zudem 6 
a Sextu? Juv. 
HEN the Wife of Hector, in Homer's Iliads, diſ- 
courſes with her Husband about the Battel in 
which he was going to en the Hero, de- 
ber to leave that Matter to his Care, bids her go to 
laids and mind her Spinning: By which the Poet in- 
es, that Men and Women ought to buſie themſelves 
ldeir proper Spheres, and on ſuch Matters only as are ; 
bble to their reſpective Sex. * | 
| am at this time acquainted with a young 22 
d has paſſed a great Part of his Life in the Nurſe 
upon Occaſion, can make a Caudle or a Sack Po et 
7 than any Man in England. He is likewiſe a won- 
Critick 3 in Cambrick and Muſlins, and will talk an 
kr togerher upon a Sweet-meat, He entertains his 
uber every is ht with Obſervations that he makes 
in Town and Court: As what Lady ſhews the 22 
ey in her Dreſs; what Man 1 wears the 
. chk 
Yo, 
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Wen 


IF thoſe Speeches 


oo ec Converſation. 


e 


the Fair Sex. Women were formed to temper Manki 


pany of Men and Ladies, by the Fellow with 7 
Shoulders. 


and Actions, which in their 
Nature are indifferent, appear ridiculous when they 
oeed from a. wrong Sex, the Faults and Imperfectiom 
into another, appear black and 8 
ſtrous. As for the Men, I ſhall not in this Paper y 
ther coneern my ſelf about them; but as I would 
eontribute to make Women-kind, which is the maſtbe 
tiful Part of the Creation, entirely amiable, and wer 
all thoſe little Spots and Blemiſhes that are apt 
mong the Charms which Nature bas poured | 
them, I ſhall dedicate this Paper to their Service. 
Spot which 1 would here endeavour to clear them of 
Rage which of late Years is very much © 
This is, in its Nature, 2! 
Vice, and made up of many angry and cruel Paſſion ma 
t to the Softneſs, the Models w 
Qualities which are naturd 


and ſfooth them into Tenderneſs and Compaſii 


[IN 


1 


knelt 


t it? How have I been troubled to ſee 
Features in the World grow pale, aud tn 


their Minds, and blow up in t 
ch are too apt to riſe of their own 
cord, When I have ſeen a pretty Mourh vrrering Cal 
pea and Invectives, what would 1 not have 
the 
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Pp 
„e: but in the height of her Anger, 
ed to ſhake with the Earneſtneſs ot the Diſpu 
ue her Fingers, and ſpilt a Diſh of Tea 
; Had not this Accident broke off the 
knows where it would have ended. 
MER E is one Conſideration which I 
f will have ſome weight with them. | 
a that there is nothing ſo bad for the Face as a 
lt gives an ill-natured Caſt to to ps, and a di 


able Sourneſs to the Look ; beſides, that it 


of i 

OR my own 
; 1 deſpicable Figure, that is violent in a Party; but 3 
un is too fincere to mitigate the Fury ot her Prin- 


with Temper and Diſcretion, and to act with that 
nition and Reſerneducſs which ate requilite in our Sex. 
E 2 arts Teal s into them, it 1. — them 
nat ten thouſand Heats and E£xtrayagances; their generous 
$ ſet no Bounds to heir Love, p their Hatred; and 

n aber 4 Whig or Tory, a"Lap- or a Gallant, an 
or a Puppet-Show, be the Object of it, the Paſſion, 
„ee it reigns, engroſſes the whole Woman. 8 
mls remember when Dr. Titus Oates was in all his Glo- 
ey 1 accompanied my 1 WiLL, HONEYCOMB 
| : 2 in 


- 


\ 
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P ce: We were 


my Eyes about 
Room, I found in —2 Corner f f a Print 


* 5 itudes and Dimenf 
A little as the Lady was diſcourſing my Friend, Wh. 
held her Snuff-Box in her who ſhould | fre i 5 


Lid of it but the Doctor. was not long after t 
when ſhe bad occaſion for her Handkerchief, which 
diſcovered the Plaits of it 
Doctor. Upon this my Friend WIut. 
llery; told her, That if he was in Mr. 

Place hot that was the Name of her Husband) he { 
be made as uncafie by a Handkerchief as ever Othell 
5s afraid, {aid ſhe, Mr. Honey com, you art s 
tell me truly, are you d Friend to the Doctor or not? Wy 
inſtead of making ber Reply, ſiniled in her Face (far 
ſhe was very pretty) and told her that one of her Patd 
dyas off, She immediately adjuſted it, and |; 
ing a little ſeriouſly, Well, ſays the, Tl be hanged if 
and your ſilent Friend there are not againſt the Doctor i 
Hearts, ng ſuſpetied as much by his ſaying nothing. Upon 
u h Fan into her Hand, and upon the opening 
paces with gen Gran Figure of the Doctor, who 
among the Sticks of it. 1 

that the Gor had taken Poſſeſſion 

Tune er her Diſcourſe, and moſt of her Furniti 


— cpel ſelf preſſed too cloſe by ber Queſtio 
winked upon my Friend ns 11 Leave which he 
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OTHING is ſo much admired, and ſo little un- 
derſtood, as Wit. No Author that I know of has 
written profeſſedly upon it; and as for thoſe who 

e any Mention of it, they only treat on the Subject as 


—_— 


Nie I perform an acceptable Work to 
men, if I treat at large — thi Subject; whi 
endeavonr to do in a Manner ſuitable to it, that E 

not incur the Cenſure which a famous Critick be- 
upon one who had written a Treatiſe upon the S 
io a low groveling Style. I intend to lay aſide a whole 
gk for this Undertaking, that the Scheme of my 
oghts may not be broken and interrupted; and I dare 
le my if my Readers will give me a Week's 
tion, that this great City will be very much chang- 
lor, the better by next Saturday Night. I hall endea- 
to makg what I ſay intelligible to ordinary i- 

; but if my Readers meet with any Paper that in 

e Parts « it 2 —.— I 

id not have i , for may aſſure 

99 CNT h 

great and- only o my 8 ions is 

baniſh Vice and Ignorance out of the Territories of 
u Britain, I ſhall endeavour as much as poſſible to e- 
buſh among us a Taſte of polite Writing. It is with 
View that I have endeayqured to ſet my Readers right 
eral Points relating to Opera's and Tragedies; and 
from Time to Time impart my Notions of Comedy, 

| think they may tend to its Refinement and P 

L I find by my Bookſeller that theſe Papers of Criti-- 

, with that upon Humour, have met with a more kind 

ception than indeed I could have hoped for from ſuch 


L 3 Subjects ; 
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Subjects; for which I Reaſon I ſhall enter upon my 
fence Undertaking with greater Chearfulneſs. - 
IN this, and one or rwo following Papers, I ſhall 
out the Hiſtory of falſe Wit, and diſtinguiſh the { 
Kinds of it as they have prevailed in different Apes of 
Word. This I think the more neceffary ar preſent, 
cauſe 1 obſerved there were Attempts on Foot laſt Wi 
to revive ſome of thoſe antiquated Modes of Wit that h 
been long exploded out of the Common-wealth of Le 
There were ſeveral Satyrs and icks handed about 
Acroſtick, by which Means fome of the moſt arrant 
diſputed Heck heads about the Town began to enter 
ambitious Thoughts, and to ſer up for Polite Authors, 
ſhall therefore defcribe at length thoſe many Arts of | 
Wu, ih which a Writer does not ſhew himiſelf a Ma 
beautiful Genius, but of great Induſtry. ' 

THE firſt Species of falſe Wir which I have met 
is very venerable for its Antiquity, and has | 
Pieces which have lived very near as long as the Il 
ſelf: I mean thoſe ſhort Poems printed the mi 
Greek Poets, which reſemble the Figure of an Egg, al 
of Wings, n Ax, a$ 's Pipe, and an Altar. 
As forthe firſt, it is a little oval Poem, and my 
be called a Scholars Egg. I would enden 
to it, or, in more intellig to tin 
it into Zugh/p, did not I find the jon of it 
difficult; for the Author ſeems to have been more in 
upon the Figure of his Poem, than upon the Seale 


it. | 
H Pair of Wings confift of twelve Verſes, or m 


Feathers, every Verſe ually in its Meh 
according to its Situation in the Wing. The Subjed 
it (as in the reſt of the Poems which ww) bears { 


remote Aſſinity with the Figure, for it deſcribes 2 God 
Love, who is always painted with Wings. 

THE Ax methinks would have been 2 goed Figure 
2a Larnpoon, had the Edge of it confiſted of the moſt 
txrical Parts of the Work; but as it is in the Original 
tale it to have been nothing elſe but the Pofic of a 
which was conſecrated to e, and was thougit 
love been the ſame that Eyeus made uſe of in the buid 
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be Trojan Horſe; which is a Hint I ſhall leave to the 
fideration of the Criticks. I am apt to think that the 
* was written originally upon Ax, like thoſe 
our modern Culters inſcribe upon their Knives; 
th therefore the Poſie ſtill remains in its ancient 
Fir Shepherd's Pipe may be {iid to be full of l- 
$ may to 

* it is — of nine different Kinds of Verſes, 
> by their ſeveral Lengths reſemble the nine Stops of 
3a abc Inftrumeat, that is likewiſe the Subject 
the Poem 
THE Altar is inſcribed with the Epitaph of Troilus the 
of Heeuba ; which, by the way, makes me believe, 
theſe falſe Pieces of Wit are much more antient than 
Authors to whom they are generally aſcribed; at 
LI will never be perſwaded, that fo fine a Writer as 
_ could have been the Author of any ſuch ſim- 
or 8. 
ig impoſſible for a Man to ſucceed in theſe Per- 
who was not a kind of Painter, or at leaſt a 
Wer: He was finſt of all to draw the Out- line of the 
Fe which dete a he Fi 7 4. 
| to t e © Su 

3 was to contract or a ir ſelf accordiog to 
Mould in which is was caſt. In a Werd, the Ver- 
| were ta be cramped or extended to the Dimenſions of 
frame that was prepared for them; and to undergo 
Fae of thoſe Perſons wham the Tyrant Procruſtes. 
to lodge. in his Iron Bed; if they were too ſhort, 
ais od if the were too long, 
opped off a Part of their Legs, tl Wey fitted the 
which he had for therg. 
2 hints as this abſalete kind of Wit in one 
the Verſes in his Mac Elecno, which an Ex- 
Reader es Mogan rar whe docs not kaow that 
ze ge thoſe little Poems above mentioned . 
6 all Alters 8255 fr th 


Commaud 
tome oye Fon in Acrofiick Land 
may ben Wings and Altars raiſe, 
457 torture one Py Word a thouſand Ways, | 
L 4 THIS 


— 


. 
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| . THIS Faſhion of falſe Wit was revived by fv, 
Poets of the laſt Age, and in particular may be met 
among Mr. Herbert's Poems; and, if I am not miſty 
in the Tranſlation of Du Bartas, I do not remember 
ny other Kind of Work the Moderns which 10 
_ reſembles the 636 mentioned, than t 
famous Picture ef King Charles the Firſt, which hat 
whole Book of P/alms written in the Lines of the F4 
and the Hair of the Head. When I was laſt at Oxfy 
ſed one of the Whiskers; and was reading the othy 

t could not go ſo far in it as I would have done, 
reaſon of the Impatience of my. Friends and Fellow. 7 
vellers, who all of them preſſed to ſee ſuch a Piece 
Curioſity, _ I have ſince heard, that there is now an en 
nent Writing-Maſter in Town, who has tranſcribed 
the Old Teſtament in a full-bottemed Perriwig ; and ifi 
Faſhion ſhould introduce the thick kind of Wigs whit 
were in Vogue ſome few Years ago, he promiſes to x 


two or three "Hi aches Locks that ſhall contain 
eſi 
of 


i9 
* y 


: | 
V. 


Y 
N 


#he 4 s. Hed this Wig originally for Ki 
William, having diſpoſed of the two Books of Xmys in tl 
two Forks of the Foretop; but that glorious Monat 
- dying before the Wig was finiſhed, there is a Space left 
it for the Face of any one that has a Mind to purchiſe 
BUT to return to our ancient Poems in Pidture 
would humbly propoſe, for the Benefit of our mode 
Smatterers in Poetry, that would 1mitate their Bre 
then among the Ancients in ingenious Devices, 
have communicated this ht to a young Poetic 
Lover of my Aecquaintance, who intends to preſent h 
Miſtreſs with « Copy of Verſes made in the Shape of he 
Fan; and, if he tells me true, has already finiſhed tl 
three firſt Sticks of it. He has likewiſe promiſed me tt 
get the Meaſure of his Miſtreſs's Marriage-Finger, wit 
a Defign to make a Poſie in the Faſhion of a Ring whid 
Nall exaQly fit it. It is ſo very eaſie to enlarge upon 
Hint, that I do not queſtion but my ingenious Re 
ers will apply what I have ſaid to many other Partic 
lars; and that we ſhall ſee the Town filled in a very littk 
time with Poetical Tippets, Handkerchiefs, Snuff-Boxe 
and the like Female Ornaments, I ſhall therefore 
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r with a Word of Advice to thoſe admirable Engliſh 
bars who call themſelyes Pindarick Writers, that t 

id apply themſelves to this kind of Wit without 

fime, as being provided better than any other Poets 
b Verſes of all Sizes and Dimenſions. C 


4 
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Operos? Nihil aAgunt. \ Sen, ' 
HERE is nothing more certain than that every Man 
would be a Wit if he could, and notwithſtanding 
Pedants of pretended Depth and Solidity are apt to 

Y the Writings of a polite Author, as Flaſh and Froth, 
al of them ſhew upon Occaſion: that they would 


t no Pains to arrive at the Character of thoſe whom 
ſeem to deſpiſe. For this Reaſon we often find 


— m9. Bu Works of Fancy, which coſt them 
te Pangs in the Production. "The Truth of it is, a 
lad better be a Gally-Slaye than a Wit, were one to 
that Title by 4 Elaborate Trifles which bave 
p the Inventions of ſuch Authors as were often Ma- 
of Great Learning but no Genius. ; 

4 Paper I mentioned ſome of theſe falſe Wits 
ug the Ancients, and in this ſhall give the Reader 
er three other Species of them, that flouriſhed in 
ame early Ages of the World. The firſt I ſhall pro- 


e ethe Lipogrammatiſls or Letter-droppers of Antiquity, 


would take an Exception, without any Reaſon, a- 
f ſome particular Letter in the Alphabet, ſo as not to 
ut it once into a whole Poem. One Tryphiodorus -was 


peat Maſter in this kind of Writing, He com an 
9 or Epick Poem on the Adventures of Ulyſſes, con- 
kg of four and twenty Books, having entirely baniſhed 


Letter 4 from his firſt Book, which was called Ah 
LIncus 4 non lucendo) becauſe there was not an Alphi 
. His Second Book was inſcribed Beta, for the ſame 


Won, In ſhort, the Poet excluded the whole four and. 


aty Letters in their turas, and ſhewed them, one at- 
nother, that he 9 do his Buſmeſs without — 
| L 5 IT 
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Syllables which ſhe was to repeat in any of thoſe learns 
Lioinzeges. Hudibras, in Ridicule of this falſe kind e 
Wit, has deſcribed Bruin bewailing the Loſs of his Be 
to a ſolitary Eccho, who is of great uſe to the Poet i 
ſeveral Difticks, as ſhe does not only repeat after him, b 
helps out his Verſe, and furniſhes him with Rhymes. 


He rag d, and kept as heavy @ Coil as 
Stour Hercules for loſs of Hylas 3 
Forcing the Vallies to repeat 
© The Accents of his ſad Regret; | 
Hie beat his Breaſt, and tore his Hair, 
For Loſs of his dear Bear, 
That Eccho from the Ground 
His doleful Mailings did reſound 
More wiſtfully, by many times, 
Than in ſmall Poets Splay-foot Rhymes, 
That make her, in their rueful Stories, 
To anſwer to Int rag atories, 


Py, ch She nothing knows: 
Ad ſhe has ſaid all ſhe can ſay, 
*Tis wreſigd to the Lover's Fancy. 
h he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 
t thou fled to n Eccho, Ruin, 
T thought 1h bad corn d to budge 4 Step 
For Fear. ( Quoth Eccho) Marry guep. 
Am I not here to take thy Part ! 
Then what has quell d thy ſtubborn Heart? 
Have theſe Bones ratled, and this Head 
So ten in thy Darrel bled? | 
e 45 1 . 0 
For : ar Sake ? ut um budget; ! 
2 thog t will not be laid 2 Diſh | 
Thou turn dft thy Back ? Quoth Eccho, Piſh, P 
To run from thoſe tf hadft overcome 
Thus cowardly ? Quoth Eccho, Mum. 
But what a-vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine Enemy 
or if thou hadſt no thought of me, 
Nor what I have endur d for Thee, 


9 


et 
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Tricks in Writing as 


a 


Io oft quod palles ? Ciur quis non prandear, Hoc oftt 


Per, Sat. 3. 
IVERAL kinds of falſe Wit that vaniſhed” in the 
refined Ages of the World, diſcovered themſelves a- 


gun in the Times of Monkiſh I 


ST the Monks were the Maſters of all that little Learn] 
which was then extant, and had their wyhole Lives 


ay diſengaged from Buſineſs, it is no wonder that 


ni] of them, who wanted Genius for higher Perfor- 
s, employed many Hours in the Compoſition of 
ired much Time and little 
ity, I have ſeen half the ZEneid-turned into Latin 
nes by one of the Beaux Eſprits of that dark Age; 
þ ſays in his Preface to it, that the ZEneid wanted no- 
but the Sweets of Rhyme to make it the moſt per- 
Work in its kind. I have likewiſe ſeen an Hymn in 
meters to the Virgin Mary, which filled a whole Book) 
t conſiſted but of the eight following Words; 


1, 'tibi, ſunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, ſider, Carlo: 


n haſt as many Virtues, O Virgin, as there are Stars in 
en, 


Poet rung the Changes upon theſe eight ſeveral Words, 
by that Means made his Verſes Um as numerous as 
Virtues and the Stars which they celebrated. It is 
Vonder that Men who had ſo much Time upon their 
(ds, did not Ar all the antiquated Pieces of 
Wit, but enriched the World with Inventions of their 


* It was to this Age that we owe the Production 
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mmatiſt takes a Name to we 
upon, he confiders it at firſt as a Mine not broken 
which will not ſhew the —— it _ till be 
heve ſpent many Hours in the Search : For it i 
—— — . 
ther, an 


The Lover vas thunder- ſtruck with his Mis fortune, i 
much that in a little Time after he loſt his Senſes, w 
indeed had been very much impaired by that conti 
Application he had given to his Anagram. 
| E Acroſtick was probably invented about the fi 
time with the Anagram, thbo' it is impoſſible to du 
whether the Inventor of the one or the other wer 
greater Blockbead. The Simple Acraſtick is nothing 
the Name or Title of a Perſon er Thing made out d 


I i 
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Letters of ſeveral Verſes, and by that Means writ- 
after the Manner of the Chineſe, in a icular 
be, But beſides theſe there are Compound Acroſticks, 
s the principal Letters ſtand two or three deep. I 
ſeen ſome of them where the Verſes have not only 
edged by a Name at each Extremity, but have had 
ame Name running down like a Seam through the 
e of the Poem. 
THERE is mother near Relation of the An 9 
Acroſticks, which is commonly called a Chronogram. 
bs kind ot Wit appears very often on many modern 
hls, eſpecially thoſe of Germany, when they repreſent 
the Inſcription the Year in which they were coined. 
ü we ſec om a Medal of Guſtaphas Adolphus the follow- 
Words, Cx ts Tr Vs DuX ERGO TrRIV MynVs. 
you take the Pains to pick the Figures out of the ſeve- 
Verds,- and range them in their proper Order, you 
| find they amount to MDCXVVVII, or 1627, the 
in which the Medal was ſtamped: For as fome of 
letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt, and over- 
their Fellows, they are to be conſidered in a danble 
city, both as Letters and as Figures. Your laborious 
bh bags Dorien. 4; Mer would clit tay 
ingentous ices. A Man d thi 
e ſearchnag after an apt claſſical Term, but inſtead of 
they are looking out a Word that has an L, an M, or 
D in it. When therefore we meet with any of theſe 
riptions, we are-not fo much to look in em for the 


ug , as for the Year of the Lord. 


THE Vent Rimex were the Favourites of the French 


lion for a whole Age together, and that at a Time 


| it abounded in Wit and Learning. They vrere a 
it of Words that rhyme to one another, drawn up by 
her Hand, and given to a Poet, who was ro make 
foem to the Rhymes in ſame Order that they were 


red upon the Liſt: The more uncommon the EE 
$ 


, the more | extraordinary was the Genius of the 
| rs AMER ye 3 * 
any greater luſtance of the Decay of Wit an 

ning among the French (which generally follows 


Declenſioa of Empire) than the endeayouring to re- 


ſtore 


* 


— 
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ſtore this fooliſh Kind of Wit. If the Reader will be 
the Trouble to ſee Examples of it, let him look into if 
new Mercure Gallant ; where the Author every My 
gives a Liſt of Rhymes to be filled up by the Ingenious, 
in order to be communicated to the Publick in the 1 
care for the ſucceeding Month. That for the Month 
November laſt, which now lies before me, is as tollow 


—_—_—_ „% 22D 22 24 „ „„ „ © „ - - 


One would be amazed to ſee ſo learned a Man as Man 
reer blow 


. MONSIEUR de la Chambre has told me, that 
wever knew what he was going to write when he took lit! 
into his Hand ; but that one Sentence always produced amt 
For my own Part, I never knew what 1 write Nt; 
when I was making Verſes. In the firſt Place I got all 
Rhymes together, and was afterwards perhaps three or fa 
Months in filling them up. I one Day ſhewed Monſieur Gon 
— e ul, bee Nature, in which . 

made w/e of t following Rhymes, Amaryllis, I 
lis, Marge, Arne, deſiring him to give me his Opinion of 
He told me immediately, That my Verſe were good fn 
thing. And upon my asking his Reaſon, he ſaid, . 
Rhymes are tus common; and for that Reaſon eaſze to bt j 
into Verſe. Marry, ſays I, if it be ſo, I am very well. 
warded for all the Pains I have been at. Bur by Monjit 
Gombaud's Leave, notwithſtanding the Severity of the Cr 
ciſms the Verſes were good. Vid. MEN AGITANA, Th 

the learned Menage, whom I have tranſlated Word k 
Word, Ton 92 1300-41 vi 


— 


— 
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IE firſt Occaſion of theſe Bouts Rimex made them 
me Manner excuſable, as they were Tasks which the 
Ladies uſed to impoſe on their Lovers. But when 
Author, like him above-mentioned, tasked him- 
could there be any thing more ridiculous? Or would 
me be apt to believe that the Author played booty, 
iid not make his Liſt of Rhymes till he had finiſhed 


dem? 
hall only add, that this Piece of falſe Wit has been 
wdiculed by Monſieur Saraſin, in a Poem entituled, 
Defaite des Bouts-Rimez, The Rout of the Bouts-Rimex. 
muſt ſubjoin to this laſt Kind of Wit the double 
nes, which are uſed in Doggerel Poetry, and gene- 
papplauded by ignorant Readers. If the Thought of 
Couplet in fuch Compoſitions is good, the Rhyme 
little to it 3 and if bad, it will not be in the Power 
he Rhyme to recommend it. I am afraid that great 
pbers of thoſe who admire the incomparable Hudi- 
do it more on account of theſe Doggerel Rhymes 
of the Parts that really deſerve Admiration. I am 
[ haye heard the | | 


Pulpit, Drum Eccle 11, 
Was beat with Fiſt mftead of 4 Stick, 


There was an ancient ſage Philo 
ho had read — Roſs — 


frequently quoted, than the fineſt Pieces of Wit in 
wole Poem. * 


% 
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PTYHERE is no kind of falſe Wit which has ber 


apt ta ſhoot up 
ken and cultivated by the Rules of Art. Imitation is 
tural to us, and when it does not raiſe the Mind to! 
try, Painting, Mufick, or other more nable Arts, it c 
breaks out in Punas and Quibbles. ? | 
ARISTOTE E, in the Eleventh of his 
of Rhetorick, deſcribes two or three kinds of Put 
which he calls Paragrams, among the Beauties of 
Writing, and produces Inſtances of them out of { 
the Authors in the Greek Tongue. Cicer 
ſprinkled ſeveral of his Works with Punns, and in 
Book where he hys down the Rules of Oratary, « 
Sundance of Sayings as Pieces of Wit, which alſo 
xamination prove arrant Punns. . But the Age in w 
the Funn chiefly flouriſhed, was the Reign of King 7 
the Firſt, That learned Monarch was himſelf a toi 
Punnfter, and made very few Biſhops or Privy-Cc 
fellors that had not ſome time or other ſignalized the 
ſelves by a Clinch, or a Cum. It was therefor 
this Age that the Punn appeared with Pomp and Di 
ty. It had before been admitted into merry Spet 
and ludicrous Compoſitions, but was now delivered 
— from the Pulpit, or pronounced in then 
lemn manner at the Council-T The greateſt 
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in their moſt ſerious Works, made frequent uſe of- 

The Sermons of Bi Andrews, and the Tra- 
of Shakeſpear, are full of them. The Sinner was 
4 into Repentance by the former, as in the latter no- 
is more uſual than to ſee a Hero weeping and quib- 
for a dozen Lines together. | 
uſt add to theſe great Authorities, which ſeem to 
gived a kind of Sanction to this Piece of falſe Wit, 
the Writers of Rhetorick have treated of Punning 
very Reſpect, and divided the ſeveral kinds of 
p hard Names, that are reckoned among the Figures 
beech, and recommended as Ornaments in Diſcourſe. 
member a Country School-maſter of my Acquain- 
| told me once, that he had been ia Company with 2 

un whom he looked upon to be the greateſt 


mati 1 

med Friend had dined that Day with Mr. Swan, 

mou Pannſter; and deſiring him to give me ſome 
of Mr. Swaw's Converſation, he 


it was ſituated, and which are now 


x 1 1 muſt leave to the Determination of more skilſul 


iFTE 
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whe gained themſelyes a Reputation by the Rem 
which they made on the Works of thoſe who preca 
them. It was one of the E ments of theſe Sec | 
dary Authors, to diſtinguiſh the kinds of Wit de 
Terms of Art, and to conſider them as more or leſs 
fe, according as they were founded in Truth. It is 
wonder th e, that even ſuch Authors as ſors 
Plato, and Cicero, ſhould have ſuch little Blemiſhes u 
not to be met with in Authors of a much inferior C 
rater, who have written fince thoſe ſeveral Blemiſ 
were diſcovered, I do not find that there was a pro 

ion made between Punns and true Wit by any 


” 


ral for all: Men of Senſe te agree 
vival of this falſe Wit, it ha about the time of 
Revival of Letters; but as ſoon as it was once detect 
it immediately vaniſhed and diſappeared. At the fa 
time there is no queſtion, but as it has ſunk io one 4 
and roſe in another, it will again recover it ſelf in for 
diſtant Period of Time, as Pedantry and i 
. upon Wit and Senſe. And, to {peak the Trat 
do very much apprehend, by ſome of the laſt Winta 
Productions, which had their: Sets of Admirers, that o g 
Poſterity will in a few Years degenerate into a Rice 
+ Punnſters: At leaſt, a Man may be very excuſable for u 
Apprehenſions of this kind, that has ſeen Acroſtict: han 
ed about the Town with great Secreſte and Applauſ 
to which I muſt alſo add a little Epigrans called the Mid 
Prayer, that fell into Verſe when it was read either b 
ward or forward, excepting only that it Curſed one w 
and Bleſſed the other. When one ſees there are aQua 
ſuch Pains-takers among our Britiſh Wits, who can te 
what it may end in? If we-muſt Laſh one another, let Wh 
be with the manly Strokes of Wit and for 1 
of the old Philoſopher's Opinion, That if I muſt {ut 
from one or the other, I would rather it ſhould be frot 
Fo his os * cr” Ido 
is out of any Spirit arty. ere is 4 mol 

crying Dulneſs on both Sides. I have ſeen Tory Acraſi 
and Whig Auagrami, and do not quarrel with either d 


gi PI, 
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by, becauſe they are Whigs or Tories, but becauſe they 
frag ams and Acroſticts. 1 
v to return to Punning. Having purſued the Hi- 
of a Punn, from its Original to its Downfal, 1 ſhall 
define ir to be a Conceit ariſing from the uſe of two 
that agree in the Sound, but differ in the Senſe, 
only way therefore to try a Piece of Wit, is to tran- 
pit into a different Language: If it bears the Teſt you 
it true; but if it vaniſhes in the Experi 
you may conclude it to have been a Pann, In ſhort, 
may ſay of a Punn as the Country- man deſcribed his 
tngale, that it is vox & prateres nibh a Sound, and 
ing but a Sound. On the contrary, one may repre» 
te Wit by the Deſcriprion which A4riftine:t#s makes 
ine Woman, When ſhe is dreſſed ſhe is Beautiful, 
4 iful: Or, ef ma og 
lated it more Fmphatically, Induitur, formoſa eft: 
nr, pſa forma eff. | C 


a * » Pg. ” «4 
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62. Friday, May 11. | 
—ů— ; Wee 
Wmibendi rede Sapere & principiem & fons. Hor. 


R. Lock has an admirable Reflection upon the dif- 
ference of Wir and Judgment, whereby he en- 
deavours to ſhew the Reaſon ' why they are not 
"Mag 1 & of rhe fame Perſon. His Words are 
W And 0, perhaps, m be given ſome Rea | 
that common Obſervation, That Men who have a 8 
F Wit and prompt Memories, have not always the clear- 
udement, or deepeſ® Reaſon. For Wit hing moſt in the 
emblage of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with guck 
and Variety, wherem can be 'found any Reſemblance or 
muily, thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures and agreea- 
font in the Fancy; Fade ven, 0: the contrary, lie quite 
nt other Side, in ſeparating carefully one from another, 
4: wherein can be found the lea Difference, thereby to a- 
4 being miſ-led by Similitude, a by Affinity to take one 
fer another, This is a Way of proceeding quite —_ 
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Love Jo genmel conſiſts in this Reſemblance and 
muity of I ' falſe Wit chiefly conſiſts in the Re- 
Lance and Congruity ſometimes of ſingle Letters, as 
rams, Chronograms, Lipograms, and Acrofticks: 
mes of Syllables, as in Echos and Rhymes: 
times of Words, as in Punns and Quibbles; and 
zimes of whole Sentences or Poems, caſt into the 
u of Eggs, Axes or Altars: Nay, ſome the 
on of Wit ſo far, as to aſcribe it even to external Mi- 
try; and to look a Man as an ingenious Perſon, 
mn reſemble the Tone, Pofture, or Face of another. 
rue Wit conliſts in the Reſemblance of Ideas, and 
#it in the Reſemblance of Words, according to the 
wing Inſtances; there is another kind of Wit which 
bſts partly in the Reſemblance of Ideas, and partly in 
Reſemblance of Words; which for Diſtinction Sake I 
all miat Wit. This kind of Wit is that which a- 
in Cowley, more than in any Author that ever 
r. Mr. Waller has likewiſe a great deal of it. Mr. Dry- 
very {paring in it. Milram bad a Genius much above 
Spencer is in the ſame Claſs with Milton. The Jrali- 
een in their Epic Poetry, are full of it. Monſieur 
ww, who formed himſelf upon the Ancient Poets, has 
where rejected it with Scorn. If we look after 
Wit among the Greek Writers, we ſhall find it no 
xe but in the Epigrammatiſts. There are indeed ſome 

of it in the little Poem aſcribed to Muſes, which 
it, as well as many other Marks, betrays at ſelf to 
modern Compoſition, If we look into the Latin 
ers, we find none of this mixt Wit in Virgil, Lucre- 
it Catullns; very little in Horace, but a great deal of 
Ov, and ſcarce any thing elſe in Martial. 


' Wr of the innumerable Branches of mixt Wit, I 


chuſe one Inftance which may be met with in ll 
Writers of this Claſs. The Paſſion of Love in its 
ire has been thought to reſemble Fire; for which 
in the Words Fire and Flame are made uſe of to 
lhe Love. The witty Poets therefore have taken an 
ntzpe from the doubtful Meaning of the Word Fire, 

an infinite Number of Witticiſms. | Cowley ob- 


ug the cold Regard of his Miſtreſs's Eyes, and at 
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the ame Time their Power of cing Love in 
confiders them as Burning-Glaſſes made of Ice; and 
ing himſelf able to live in the Extremitics of 
concludes the Torrid Zone to be habitable. When his 


that is, thirty Degrees nearer the Pole than when ff 
with him. His ambitious Love is a. Fire that naty 
mounts upwards; his happy Love is the Beams of 
yen and bis unhappy Love Flames of Hell. When it 
not let him fleep, it is a Flame that ſends up no Sn 
when it is oppoſed by Counſel and Advice, it is a 
that rages the more by the Wind's blowing upon it. 
on the dying of a Tree in which he had cut bis Li 
ke obſerves that his written Flames had burnt up and 
thered the Tree. When he reſolves to give over his 
fion: he tells us that one burnt like him for «ver « 
the Fire. His Heatt is an Etna. that inſtead of ul 
Shop incloſes Cupid's Forge in it. His endeavouring 
drown his Love in Wine, is throwing Oil upon the | 
He would inſinuate to his Miſtreſs, that the Fire of 14 
like" that of the Sun (which produces ſo many 1 
Creatures) ſhould not only warm but beger. Love it 
nother Place cooks Pleaſure at his Fire. Somet:mes 
Poet's Heart is frozen in every Breiſt, and ſometi 
| Tcorched in eyery Eye. Sometimes he is drowne 
"Tears, and burnt in Love, like a Ship ſet on Fire in 
Middle of the Sea 

— THE Reader may obſerve in every one of theſe 
ſtances, that the Poet mixes the Qualities of Fire 

thoſe of Love; and in the ſame Sentence ſpeaking © 
both as a Paſſion, and as real Fire, ſurprizes the Reader u 
thote ſeeming Reſemblances or Contradictions that m 
up all the Wit in this kind of Writing. Mixt Wit the 
fore is a Compoſition of Punn and true Wit, and is 
or leſs perfect as the Reſemblance lies in the Ideas oc 
the Words: Its Faundations are laid partly in Falſch 
and partly in Truth: Reaſon puts in her Claim for 


5. 


ſtrels has read his Letter written in Juice of Lemmot 
holding it to the Fire, he deſires her te read it over 

cond time by Love's Flames. When ſhe wreeps, he 
ſhes it were inward Heat that diſtilled thoſe Drops | 

the Limbeck. When ſhe is abſent he is beyond eig c | 


| 
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of it, and Extra for the other. The only. 
oce therefore for this kind of Wit, is Epigram, or 
little occaſional Poems that in their own Nature are 
ing elſe but a Tiſſue of Epigrams. I cannot conclude 
Head of mixt Wit, without owning that the admi- 
poet out of whom I have taken the Examples of it, 
s much true Wit as any Author that ever writ; 
indeed all other Talents of an extraordinary Genius. 
T may be expected, ſince I am this Subjoct. 
| ſhould take Notice of Mr. 's Definition of 
; _ ＋e the Deference Farr to 4% 
ment of ſo great a Man, is not fo y 2 — 
pa of Wit, as of good Writing in general. Wit, as 
fines it, is a Propriety of Words and Thoughts adapt- 
| to the Subject. If this be a true Definition of Wit, I 
t to think that} Euclid was thegreateſt Wit that ever 
Pen to Paper: It is certain there never was a greater 
pricty of Words and Thoughts adapted to the Subject, 
what that Author has made uſe of in his Elements. 
all only appeal to my Reader, if this Definition 
th any Notion he has of Wit: If it be a true one, 
ſ.re Mr. Dryden was not only a better Poet, but 2 
wer Wit than Mr. Cowley; and Virgil a much more fa- 


tous Man than either Ovid or Martial. 


JOUHOURS, whom I look upon to be the moſt pe- 


rating of all the French Criticks, has taken Pains ta 


j which is not juſt, and has not its Foundation in th 


of things: That the Baſis of all Wit is Truth? 
| that no Thought can be valuable, of which good 


uſe is not the Ground- Work. Boileam has endeavoured 


nculcate the ſame Notion in ſeveral Parts of his Wri- 
ps, both in Proſe and Verſe. This is that natural W 
Writing, that beautiful Simplicity, 'which we mach 


(ire in the Compaſitions of the Ancientsz and which 


Body deviates from, but thoſe who want Strength of 
nus to make a Thought ſhine in its own natiral - 


ties, Poets who want this Strength of Genus 


give that Majeſtick Simplicity to Nature, which We 
much admire in the Works of the Ancients, are for- 


to hunt after foreign Ornaments, and not to let any 


e of Wit of what Kind ſoever eſcape them, 1look * 
Vor. I, 5 M upon 
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upan theſe Waiters a. Canbe in Poetry, who, like thy 
in Architecture, not being able to come up to the be 
tiful Sicaplicity of the ld Greeks and Komans, have er 
voured to. — -Phce with all the Extravagancies 
an irregylar. Mr. makes a very haadfor 
vation on Ovid's Writing a; Letter from Digs 
Ans, in- the following Words. © Ovi (ſays he, ſpe; 
ing of Vigil Fiction of Diao and ZEncas)* takes it t 
* aftex. him, even in the ſame Age; and makes an Ang 
n ils new ertated Diao; diftatey 
Letter. for het juſt bebe ber Death to the -ungrat 
© Fpgitives and. very upluckilyiforhimſafy ĩt is for me 
ing a Sword: with Men ſo much ſuperior im Fer 
to: him on the ſame / Subject. I think I may be uc 
© of this, becauſi I bare trandated both. The famous 40 
© ther. of the Art of Love has - of bis own; | 
„ botzows, all, from: a ter Maſter in his own Profeſ 
on. and, wohich is worle;: improves nothing which! 
finds;.. Nature fails him, and being onthe 
Shift, ho. has Recourſe, to Witiciſm. i 
deed..warth: his- ſoſt Admirers;.. and: gives hir 
rence to Vg in their Eſterm. 


e AE >. 


: — 
— - ] 


to t 
$ 6 
ou His —— Aras bas di 
i the Readers of P “,,/ according to thei 
Capacity of judging. inta three Claſſes. [He- migh 
ey ſaid the —— 1 too, if ho had pier 
Efprirn. — ure ou 


1— he: places thoſe; whony be calls Lt 
Upper-Gallery 4 

dignee ins Play-houſey wah like nothing but the Hu 

legant'Expreſſion: 


gem, i 
ar, Meb Readers. If Virgd:and 
© liamenteMen; we knows already 


/ 
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and cry tho loudeſt, the beſt ont is they are but 
bet of French Huguenots;: or Dutch Boors, . 
t in Herde, but not-Naturalized;- who have not Lands 
to Pounde per annum in Parnaſſus, and therefore 
not privileged to Poll. Their Authors are of the 
Level, fit to repreſeat them on a Mountebank's 
hoe, or to be Maſters of the Ceremonies in a Bear- 
6 1: Vet theſe ae they who have the moſt Admi- 
ws. Bat it often happens to their. Mortification, that 
er cher Neaders improve their Stock of Senſe, (as they 
by reading better Books, and by Converfation. with 
ten of Judgment) they ſoon forſake them. 
muſt not diſmiſs this Subject without obſerving, that 
Ar. Lock in the Paſſage — has diſcove- 
themoſt fruit ful Source of Wit, ſo there is another 
4 quite contrary Nature to it, which does likewiſe 
it ſelf out into ſeveral Kinds. For not only the 
nee but the Opp, of Ideas does very often 
Wit; as I could ſhew in ſeverab little Points, Turns, 


Antitheſes, that I may poſſibly upon in ſome 
ne Speculation. * n C 


— oi. 7 Nen — * ; om 4 . 
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Humane ervicem pibtor equinam | 
Jung eve Fark & vamas inducere plumas 
collati⸗ ut turpiter atrum 

— mulie formoſa ſuperne; 

ectatum admiſi riſum tenentis amici: 

— Piſemm iſti tabula, fore libram 

— cujut, velnt 4 * 

2 Metin : Hor. 


is very hard for the Mind to diſengage i it ſelf from 

n Subject in which it has beon long employed. The 
rs — will be riſing of themſelves from time to 
y the we give them no Encouragement; as the 


M 2 Coſſings 


* 
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Toſſings and FluQuations of the Sea continue 
Howy afrer ew 4 5 

is to this t im ; Night's Dre 
or Viſton, which formed — 4 » Renal Alles 
ry the ſeveral Schemes of Wit, whether Falſe, Mi 


FMETHOUGHTS 'T was 'tranfported into a Cox 
try that was filled with Prodigies and Enchantments, | 
verned by the Goddeſs of FaLstnood, and entitled! 
Region of Falſe Wit. There was nothing in the Fields, t 
Woods, and the Rivers, that appeared natural. Seye 
of the Trees bloſſomed in Leaf-Gold, ſome of them x 
duced Bone - Lace, and ſome ot them precious Stone 
The Fountains bubbled in an Opera Tune, and weie fill 
with Stags, Wild-Boars, and Mermaids, that lived among 
Waters; at the ſame time that Dolphins and ſeveral ki 
of Fiſh played upon the Banks, or took their Paſtime 
the Meadows. The Birds had many of them polde 
Beaks, and human Voices. The Flowers perfumed t 
Air with Smells of Incenſe, Amber-greeſe, and Pulyilli 
and were ſo interwoven with one another, that the 
grew up in Pieces of Embroidery. The Winds w 
filled with Sighs and Meſſages of diſtant Lovers, As 
was walking to and fro in this enchanted Wilderneſ, 
could not forbear breaking out into Soliloquies upon d 
ſeveral Wonders which lay beſore me, when to my gre 

ze, I found there were artificial Ecchoes in eve 
Walk, that by Repetitions of certain Words which1 ſpok 
with 'me, or contradicted me, in eyery thing 

faid. In the midſt of my Converſation with theſe invil 
ble Companions, I diſcovered in the Center of a y 
dark Grove a monſtrous: Fabrick built after the Gorhi 
manner, and covered with innumerable Devices in tl 
barbarous kind of Sculpture. I immediately went up 
it, and found it to be a kind of Heathen Temple conl 
crated to the God of Dulineſs. Upon my Entrance Ia 
the Deity of the Place dreſſed in the Habit of a Mon 
| _—_ ed cre — . _ U 
on bis right was Induſtry, with a Lamp burning be 
tene ber; and on his left Caprice, with a Monkey fittings 
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- Shoulder. Before his Feet there ſtood an Altar of 

odd Make, which, as I afterwards found, was ſhaped: 
that manner to comply with the Inſcription that ſur- 
ded it. Upon the Altar there lay ſeveral Offerings of 

„ Wings, and Eggs, cut in Paper, and inſcribed with 
ſes, The Temple was filled with Votaries, who ap- 
Ld themſelves to different Diverfions, as their Fancies- 
rected them. In one Part of it I faw a Regiment of 
agrams, who were continually in motion;. turning to 
e Right or to the Left, facing about, doubling their 
inks, ſhifring their Stations, and throwing themſelves- 
to all the Figures, and Counter-marches of the moſt 
hangeable and perplexed Exerciſe. . ax 
NOT far from theſe was a Body of Acrofficks, made 

of very difproportioned Perſons. It was diſpoſed in- 
three Columns, the Officers planting themſelves in > 
ne on the left Hand of each Columa.. The Officers 
re all of them at leaſt Six Foot high, a1d* made three 
ders of very proper Men; but the Common Soldiers, 
do filled up the Spaces between the Officers were ſuch 
Dwarfs, Cripples, and Scarecrows, that one could hardly 
jok upon them without laughing. There were behind 
the Acrofticks two or three Files of Chronogramm, which 
ered only from the former, as their ers were e- 
wiped (like the Figure of Time) with an Flour-glaſs in 
e Hand, and a Scythe in the other, and took their Poſts 
— among the private Men whom they com- 

IN the Body of the Temple, and before the very Face 
of the Deity, merhoughts I ſaw the Phantom of 'Tryphis- - 
bus the „ ee en in a Ball with four and 
wenty Perſons, who purſued him by turns thro? all the 
ptricscies and Labyrinths. of a Country Dance, without 
deing able to overtake him, 

OBSERVING ſeveral to be very buſie at the We- 
ern End of the Temple, I enquired into what they were 
bing, and found there was in that Quarter the great Ma- 
85 of Rebus's, Theſe were ſeveral Things of the moſt 
'Ufferent Natures tied up in Bundles, and thrown upon 
me another in heaps like Faggots, You might behold an 

M3 3 Anchor 
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Apgbor, 2 Night-ceil, and. Hobby-bouſe bound vp 
. One of the Workmen ſeeing me very m 
priſed, told me, there Was an infinite deal of Wit 
. of thaſe; Bundles, and that he would explain th 

to me if I. pleaſed: I thanked him for his Civility, butt 
Him Lwas.in very great haſte at hat time. As I 
out of the Temple. I obſerved in one N 
a. Cluſter of Men and Women laughing very heartily, 
2 themſelyes at à Game of Crambo. I had 


—_—_—_— I paſled by them, which r 
228 nn. 
N 4 = theſe, was another Set of merry 


ys, * Diyerfioo, in which the whole 34 2 W | 
ane. Perſon. for another. To give Occaſion (ll 

theſe ludicrous Mifakes, they. were divided into Pani” 

every Pair —— qa Head- co Foot with ol | 
ame kind of my, there was not HM 
Jeaſt Reſemblance,in — Faces, y this means an de 
Man. was ſametimes miſtaken. for. a Boy,.a Woman for 
Man, and. a Rack: a- maor for an Zuropean, which ye 
; often, great Peals of Layghter. Theſe I gueſt 
.to.be a Party of unt. . But beiog very defirous to 
but of, this Werld of Magick, which had almoſt tum 
my Brain, I left the Temple, and croſſed over the Ei 
that ay abgut s bg, Speed I could make. In 
not gone far before, I: heard the Sound of Trumpets u God 
Alarms, vvhich ſeemed to proclaim the March of an Enemy”? 
Ser reality :what I apr 


it. at, a; great . Diſtance a; Imp 

Mini Waitz ps Find Reconof a matte * 
. tiful. ; her, Name: was- TA ur. On ber r 

a Quire 


. there, marched a. Male-Deity, who bare 
on his Shoulders, and graſped ſeveral Arrows. in his Haid 
Nis Name. vas #:. The Approach: of ; theſe two Ene 
mies filled. all. che Territories: of Eafſe Hut with an. un 
| E460 pe — inſamuch that the Goddeſs gl 
- ſe Regions in Perſan upon ber Fr 
With * inferior Peities, aud. diffrent Bode 
of Forces which L had heſare ſern in the Temple, who 
ere now drawn up in Array, and prepared =o 
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ir Foes. a warm Reception. As the March of the E- 
ny was very flow, it, gave time to the ſeveral Inhabi- 
n who bordered apon the "Regions of Fa Us EHOOD 
un their Forces into a Body, with a Deſign to ſtadd 
on their Guard as Neuters, and attend the Iſſue of the 
Jombat. 

1 muſt here inform my Reader, that the Frontiers of 

| Enchanted Region, which I have before deſcribed, 
re inhabited by the Species of MixkDo Wir, who 
e a very odd Appearance when they were muſtered 
ether in an Army. There were Men whoſe Bodies 
re ſtuek full of Darts, and Women whole Eyes were 
Auning-glaffes: Men that had Hearts of Fire, and Wo- 
chat had Breaſts of Snow. It would be endleſs to 
Kerlbe ſeveral Monſters of the like Nature, that compoſed 
his great Army; which immediately fell aſunder and 
divided it ſelf into two Parts, the one half throwing them - 
yes behind the Banners of TRUTH, and the others be- 
ind thoſe of Fa L SEO OD. 

THE Goddeſs of FaLUs zuoop was of 2 Gigantick 
ure, and advanced ſome Paces before the Front of her 
my; but as the .dazling Light, which flowed from 
aUTH, began to ſhine upon her, ſhe faded inſenfibly; 
aomuch that in a little ſpace ſne looked. rather [ike an 
e Phantom, than a real Subſtance. At legit, .as the 
Goddeſs of TR ur aproached ſtill nearer to her, ſhe fell 
my entirely; and vaniſhed amidſt the Brightneſs of her 
relence; ſo that there did not remain the leaſt Trace or 
impreſſion of her Figure in the Place where ſhe-had been 


AS at the riſing of the Sun the Conſtellations grow 
thin, and the: Sturs go ont one after another, till the 
whole Hemiſphere is extinguiſhed; ſuch was the vaniſh- 
ng of the Goddeſs : and not only of the Goddeſs her felfs 
but of the whole Army that attended her, «which ſympa- 
tired with their Leader, and ſhrunk into Nothing, in 
proportion as the Goddeſs di ed. At the dame tima 
the whole Temple Junk, the Fiſh. betook themſelves to 
the Streams and the . wild Bealts to the Woods, the 
Fountains recovered their Murmurs, the enn 
the Trees their Leaves, the Flowers their Scents, and 
M4 whole 
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whole Face. of nature its pc! rang: Appea 
Tho I ſtill continued aflcep, I fancied my elf as it . 
awakened out of a Dream, when I aw this Region 
8 reſtored to Woods and Rivers, Fields and M 
_ dows. 

UPON the Removal of that wild Scene of Wonde 
which bad very much diſturbed my Imagination, I tt 
a full. Survey of the Perſors of Wir and TRUrR 

indeed it was impoſſible to look upon the firſt, with 
ſeeing the other at the ſame time. There was bhi 
them a ſtrong and compact Body of Figures. The Ge 
us of Heroirk Poetry appeared with a Sword in her Ha 
and a Lawrel on Head, Tragedy was crowned w 
Cypreſs, and covered with Robes dipped in Blood. 5 
had Smiles in her Look, and a Dagger under her Garme 
_Rhetorick was known by her Thunderbolt; and Come 
by her Mask. After ſeveral other Figures, Epigram mar 
ed up in the Rear, who had been poſted there at the | 
ginning of the Expedition, that be might not revolt 
the Enemy, whom he was ſuſpected to favour in | 
Heart. I was very much awed and delighted with t 
Appearance of the God of it; there was ſomething 
"amiable and yet ſo piercing in his Looks, as inſpired u 
at once with Love and Terror. As I was gazing on hit 
to my unſpeakable Joy, he took a Quiver of Arrows frot 
his der, in order to make me a Prefent of it; but 
'T was reaching out my Hand to receive it of him I knocks 
It againſt a Chair, and by that means awaked. 


i 
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Hic vivimus Ambitioſa 
Paupertate omnes Juy, 


rk moſt improper things we commit in the Con 
1 duct of our Lives, we are led into by the Ford 
of Faſhion. Inſtances might be given, in which 


' prevailing Cuſtom makes us act againſt the Rules of 
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re, Law and common Senſe; But at preſent I ſhall con-- 
my Confideration of the Effect it bas upon Mens 
nds, by looking into our Behaviour when it i the Fa- 
lon to go into Mourning. The Cuſtom of repreſenting 
be Grief we have for the Loſs of the Dead by our Ha- 
js, certainly had its Riſe from the real Sorrow of ſuch: 
were too much diſtreſſed to take the proper Care they 
ght of their Dreſs. By Degrees it prevailed, that ſuch 
had this inward ion upon their Minds, made an 
yology for not joining with the reſt of the World in 
r ordinary Diverſions, by a Dreſs ſuited to their Con- 
tion. This therefore was at firſt aſſumed by ſuch only 
were under real Diſtreſs, to whom it vas a Relief that 
hey had nothing about them-:ſo-light- and gay, as to be 
Rome to the Gloom and Melancholy of their: inward” 
efletions, or that might miſrepreſent them to others. 
Proceſs of Time this laudable Diſtiaction of the Sor-- 
ful was loft; and Mourning is now worn by Heirs- 
| Widows, You ſee nothing but Magnificence and 
lemnity in the Equipage of the Relict, and an Air of 
teaſe from Servitude in the Pomp of a Son who bas 
it a wealthy Father. This Faſhion of Sorrow is now: . 
ecome a generous Part of the Ceremonial! between Princes 
| Sovereigns, who in the Language of all Nations 


nie tiled Brothers to each other, and put on the Purple 
T Ion »the Death of any Potentate with whom they live 
5 n Amity. Courtiers, and all who wiſh themſelves ſuch, 


re immediately ſeized with Grief from Head to Foot © 
| this Diſaſter to their Prince; ſo that one may know 
the very Buckles of a Gentleman-Uſher, what Degree 
f Friendſhip any deceaſed Monarch maintained with the 
Court to which he belongs. A good Courtier's Habit 
nd Behaviour is hicroglyphi on theſe Occaſions: He 
beit much in Whiſpers, and you. may fee he dreſſes ac-- 
erding to the beſt Intelligence. | 
THE general Affectation among Men, of appearing: 
reiter than they are, makes the whole World run into 
the Habit of the Court. You ſee the Lady, who the Day _ 
fore was as various as a Rainbow, upon the Time ap- 
pointed for beginning to mourn, as dark as a Cloud. This 
tumour does not prevail * on thoſe W hoſe Fortunes 
| M 5 can 
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$an «ii apy Change im their | 6 be 
— the Mantanneſs of n 


yo yer — fecal Who . have juſt cogugh 
- them. An old. Acquaintance of, mine, of Nis ; 
Bound: a Year, who . has, naturally the Vanity of being 
Man of Faſhion, deep at hia Heart, is very much put to 
to bear the. Mortality of Princes. He made. new bly 
Suit. upon the Death of the King of .Fpaty, he turned it 
the.King ofiPortuga), and be now. kecps his Chamber guy 
it is ſcœuring for che Emperor. He is -2 good Oeem 
miſt in his Fxtraxmgancę, and makes oniy afreſh þ 
Butten pon his Iron: grey Suit for any Fotentate of. 
Territaries; he indead adds his Crape Hatband for 
Prigce whoſe Exploits he has admixed in the Gaze. 
whatever Compliments may be made on theſe Ocecaſas 
the true Mourners (are the Mercers, Silkmen, 


eine 


seduced-to Miſery by. that Accident only: :He,would thi 

: 40 direct, that in the, Notif dati 
Bf hie Departure, the. Honour done to him might be 
to thaſe. of he Houſbold of the Prince to h⁰ 


* 


it. hould be ſigniſied. He. d think, a general Moun 
ing to be ina jeſs Degroe the fame Ceremony which j 
practiſed in barbarous Nations, of killing their Slaves « 
1-had. been Wonderfully vat. a Loſs -for,meny Months 
gether, to gueſs at the Character of 2 Man WhO cane 
now and then to our Coſfee-houſe: He ever ended 
News-paper with-thisRefleQioo, ell, I ſce all the Foreign 
Princes are in go MH. If. you asked, Pray, Sir, Wi 
ſays the Poſtman from Viewna ? be anſwered, Make us thank- 
fl, the German Princes axe all well: What does be fy 
from Barcelona? He dots not fpeak but that the 
| Country ,agrees very well-with me pew Queen. After very 
much Enquiry, .I found this Man of univerſal Loyalty 
Was a v Dealer in Silks and Ribbons: His Wy 
is, it ſeems, it he hires. a Weaver or Workman, to ban 
it inſerted in his Articles, That all -this-fhall be well ad 
truly performed, provided no foreign Potentate ſhall 
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this Life within the Time above-mentioned. * It 
zpens in all:publick 'dMtoarnings, that the many Trades 
hich depend upon our Habits, are during that Folly ei- 
ter pinched with »prefent Want er \terrified with the 
mater of it. All the Attonement which Men 
mw make for wanton Expences (which is a Sort of 
aſulting the Scarcity under which others labour) is, that 
Super floĩties of the Waalthy give Supplies to the Ne- 
eſities of the Poor; but inſtead of any other Good ari- 
in from the ETON in courtly Habits of 
Fourning, all Order ſeems to be deſtroyed by it; and the 
we Honour which one Court does to another on that 
bccafion, loſes its Force and Efficacy. When a foreign 
Hnifter beholds the Court of a Nation (which flouriſhes 
{Riches and Plenty). lay aſide, uyon the Loſs of his Ma- 
fer, all Marks of Splendor and Magnificer ce, though the 
Read of ſuch a joyful People, he will conceive a 
Wea of the Honour done to his Maſter, than when he fees 
de Oenerality of the People in the fame Habit. When 
we is afraid to ask the Wife of a Tradeſman whom ſhe 
bs loſt of her Family; and after ſome 1 en- 
fkeyours to know whom ſhe mourns for; ridicu- 
bus is it to hear her explain her ſelf, That we have loſt 
one of the Houſe of Auſtria ? Princes are elevated ſo high- 
above the reſt of Mankind, that it is a preſumptuous 
Hiſtinction to take a Part in Honours done to their Me- 
mories, except we have Authority for it, by being rela- 
ted in a particular Manner to the Court which pays that 
Veneration to their Friendſhip, and feems to ex on 
ſuch an Occaſion the Senſe of the Uncertainty of human 
Lie in general, by aſſuming the Habit of Sorrow thoygh 
in the full Puſſeſſion of Triumph and Royalty. R 
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Demetri = wo Tigelli 
Diſcipularum inter Fubeo plorare cathedras. 
FT ER having at explained what Wit is, 
A deſcribed the le eber of it, all that 
- bour ſeems but an {s Enquiry, without { 
Time be ſpent in conſidering the Application of it. 
Seat of Wit, when one ſpeaks as a Man of the Town 
the World, is the Play-bouſe; I ſhall therefore fill this Px 
with Reflections upon the Uſe of it in that Place. 
Application of Wit in the Theatre has as ſtrong an Ef 
upon the Manners of our Gentlemen, as the Taſte of it! 


upon the Writings of our Authors. It may, perhaps, lo 
E 55 


very preſumptuous Work, though not Foreign fre 

of a SPECTATOR, to tax the Writiogs 

ſuch as have long had the general Applauſe of a Natior 
But I ſhall always make Reaſon, Truth, and Nature ti 
Meaſures of Praiſe and . if thoſe are for me, tl 
Generality of Opinion is of no Conſequence againſt me 
if they are againſt me, the general Opinion cannot log 


e me. | 

- WITHOUT further Preface, I am going to look it 

to ſome of our moſt applauded Plays, nd Ga: wrecks 

they deſerve the Figure at t bear in the Im 

ginations of Men, or not. | 

IN reflecting upon theſe Works, I ſhall chiefly del 
that for which each reſpeQive Play is moſt cels 

brated. The preſent Paper ſhall be employed upon 8 

Fopling Flutter, The received Character of this Play is, 

That it is the Pattern of Genteel Comedy. Dorimait 


and Harriot are the Characters of greateſt Conſequence, Wn 
and if theſe are Low and Mean, the Reputation of thei 
Play is very Unjuſt. f 58 
I will take for granted, that a fine Gentleman ſhould r 
oe OR 0 By cons, and refined in his Language. InIK 


3 
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ad of this, our Hero in this Piece, is a direct Knave 
Bs Deſigns, and a Clown in his Language. Bellair is 
Admirer and Friend; in return for which, becauſe he 
forſooth a greater Wit than his ſaid Friend, he thinks 
reaſonable to perſwade him to. Marry a. young Lady, 
hoſe Virtue, he thinks, will laſt no —_ than till ſhe 
1 Wife, and then ſhe cannot but fall to his Share, as he 
n irreſiſtable fine r 4 8 Love- 
and the Bar barity of Triumphing over nguiſh for 
ſing him, is — Inſtance of his Honeſty, as well as 
good Nature, As to his fine Language; he calls the 
nge Woman, who, it ſeems, is inclined to grow Fat, An 
-grown Fade, with a Flasket of Guts before her; and 
utes her with a pretty Phraſe of, How now, Dowble 
pe? Upon the mention of a Country Gentlewoman, 
hom he knows nothing of, (no one can imagine why) 
8 his Life ſhe is ſome aukward ill. faſbioned Country 
who not having above four Dozen of Hairs on her Head, 
adorned her Baldneſs with a large white Frux, that ſhe 
look Sparkiſhly in the Fore-front fe King's Box at an 
play. Unnatural Mixture of ſenſeleſs Common- Place! 
AS to the Generofity of his Temper, he tells his poor 
Wootman, If he did not wait better —— he would turn him 
way, in the inſolent Phraſe of TI Uncaſe you.” 
NO W for Mrs. Harriat: She laughs at Obedience to 
on abſent —_ km; . —— — 2 — to be 
ey exquiſite, for that ſhe is fo pleaſed with finding Aarriot a- 
222 17 ſhe cannot 441 foro being out of the Way, This 
itty Daughter, and fine Lady, has fo little Reſpect for 
his good Woman, that ſhe Ridicules her Air in taking 
ave, and cries, In what Struggle is my poor Mother yonder 2 
te, ſee, her Head tottering, her Eyes flaring, and her under 
ep trembling. But all this is atroned for, becauſe ſhe has 
e it than is uſual in her Sex, and as much Malice, tho 
ve is as wild as you would wiſh her, and has a Demureneſs 
ber Looks that makes it 1 ſurtrixing! Then to recom- 
end ber. as a fit Spouſe for his Hero, the Poet make; 
rr ſpeak her Senſe of Marriage very ingeniouſly, I think, 
buys ſhe, I might be brought to endure him, and that is all s 
afnable Woman ſhould expect in an Husband. It is, me- 
links, unnatural that we are not made to underſtand mw 


— 
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The that was bred under a filly pious old Mother, 
3 her out of her Sight, came to be ſo 
I'T cannot be denied, hut that the Negligence of 
y thing, which the Attention of the ſober 
valuable Part of Mankind, appears very well drawn in i 
Pieee: But it is. denied, that it is neceſſary to the Charaip* 
of a Fine Gentleman, that he ſhould in that manner Tn 
ple pon. all Order. and Decency. As for the Character 
3 1 5 v of . of Fu 
He ſays.of one of his Companiaens, that a Correſpe 
3 them is their mutual Intereſt. Speaki 
of that Friend, be declares, their being much togei 
males ihe Women think the better of his Underſtanding, i 
use more favourably of my Reputation. It make; 
8/5 zen. ſame for a Man very good Senſe, and me uj 
s for .4 cruil Perſon. 
_ THIS whole celebrated Piece is a perfect Contradid 
on to, good. Manners, good. Senſe, and common Honeſ 
and as 1 what is built upon i 
Ruin of Virtue and lunocenee, according to the Notic 
of Merit in this Comedy, I take the Shooemaker 
be, in reality, the Fine Gentleman of the Play: For 
ſeems. he is an Atheiſt, if we may depend upon bis C 
racter as giren by the Orange- Woman, who is her { 
far from — — lame in the Play. She ſays of a Fin 
Man who. is. Horimant s Companion, There is not ſuth / 
naler. Heatben in the Tawn, except the Shooe maker. His Pie 
tention to be the Hero of the Bram appears ſtill more i 
(his. own Deſcription of his way of Living with bis Lad 
There js; ſays he, never 4 Man in Town Neves more like 


.Geniloman, with his Wiſe than 1 do; I neuer mind ker Moi % 
nt; ſhe neuer enquires into mine. e ſpeak.to one anathe 1 
cixuly, hate ane another heartily; and becauſe it 1. Vulgar't 80 


Lye uud Soak together, me have each of us. aur ſeveral Settit 
Bed. That of Soakagitggether:is:g5s good as if Dorimaut 
had ſpoken it himſelf; and, I thiak, ſince. he .purs hum 
Nature in as ugly a Form. as the Circumftance will bear 
.and is;a ſtaunch Unbelicver,. he. is very much Wronged in 
— — — the lalt 
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O ſpeak plainly of this whole Work, I think nothing 
being loſt to a Senſe of Innocence and Virtue gan 
any one ſee this Comedy, without obſerving more 
goent Occaſion to move Sorrow and 1 than 
Ith and Laughter. At the ſame time. allow it to be 
yore, but it is Nature in its utmoſt Corruption and De- 
—— R 
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HE two ſollowoing Letters are upon à Subject of 
very great Importance, tho expreſſed without any 
Air of Gravity. | 


To the SPECTATOR. 
TR, 
( T Take the Freedom of aski 


"com 
i Stran 

Ather by 1 
Meaning. Her 
ſhe is utterly. a 
' Glances, In this I 
any Body, I hay 
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| ©-her to Sigh when ſhe is not concerned, and to $M. 
$- when ſhe is not pleaſed; and am aſhamed to own 
© makes little or no Improvement. Then ſhe is no n 
able now to walk, than ſhe was to go at à Yea 
By Walking you will eaſily know I mean that reg 
hut eaſie Motion, which gives our Perſons ſo irreſin: 


* a-Grace as if we moved to Muſick, and is a kind + 
*: diſengaged Figure, or, if F may ſo fpeak, recital... 
Dancing. But the want of this I cannot blame in 1 
„for I find ſte has no Ear, and means nothing by WI der. 


ing but to change her Place. I could pardon too if 
* Bluſhing, if ſhe knew how to carry her ſelf in it 
if it did not manifeſtly injure her Complexion. 
THE tell me you are a Perſon who have ſeen 
World, and are a Judge of fine Breeding ; which mak 
* me ambitious of ſome Inſtructions from you for her lt 
provement: Which. when you have favoured me wit 
= T (hall further adviſe with you-about the Diſpoſal of ti 
© fair Forreſter in Marriage; for I will make it no Se 
to- vou, that her Perſon and Education are to be | 
Fortune. | 
. . 1 an, SIX, : | 
Your very humble Servant, 
CELIMENEY 
ES. | 8 | 
C EING employed by Celimene to make up 1 
B q A. make bold to — 
mend the Caſe therein mentioned to your Contideratio 
«. becauſe ſhe and I happen to differ a little in our Noi 
« ons. I. who am a rough Man, am. afraid the young 
« Girl is in a fair Way to be ſpoiled: Therefore pray, Mr 
« SPECTATOR, let us have. your Opinion of this fir 
thing called Fine Breeding; for I am afraid it differs toc 
much from that plain thing cal ed Good Breeding. 


| Tour mrſt humble Servant, 


THE general Miſtake among us in the Educatin our 
Children, is, That in our Daughters we- take care of their 
Perſons and neglect their Minds; in our Sons, we are (0 
intent upon adorning their Minds, that we wholly * 


= So 
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Bodies. It is from this that you ſhall ſee a young 
jy celebrated and admired in all the Aſſemblies about 
rn, when her elder Brother is afraid to come into a 
m. From this ill Management it ariſes, That we 
eently obſerve a Man's Life is half ſpent before he is 
mn Notice of; and a Woman in the Prime of her Years 
out of Faſhion and neglected. The Boy I ſhall conſider 
n ſome other Occaſion, and at preſent ſtick to the Girl: 


u 41am the more inclined to this, becauſe I have ſeveral 
Vers which complain to me that my Female Readers have 
f We underſtood me for ſome Days laſt paſt, and take them- 


ves to be unconcerned in the preſent Turn of my Wri- 
gs. When a Girl. is ſafely brought from her Nurſe, 
fore ſhe is capable of forming one fingle Notion of any 
ing in Life, ſhe is delivered to the Hands of her Dancing- 
iſter ; and with a Collar round her Neck, the pretty 
id Thing is taught a fantaſtical Gravity of Behaviour, 
xd forced to a particular Way of holding her Head, 
ring her Breaſt, and moving with her whole Body ; 
d all this under Pain of never having an Husband, if 
le ſteps, looks, or moves awry. This gives the young 
Lady wonderful workings of Imagination, what is to paſs 
tween her and this Husband, that ſhe is every Moment 
told of, and for whom ſhe ſeems to be educated, Thus. 
ter Fancy is engaged to turn all her Endeayours to the 
Ornament of her Perſon, as what muſl determine ber 
WGood and Ill in this Life; and ſhe naturally thinks, if ſhe 
i tall enough, ſhe is wiſe enough for any thing for which 
her Education makes her think ſhe is deſigned. To make 
her an agreeable Perſon is the main Purpoſe of her Pa- 
rents; to that is all their Coſts, to that all their Care di- 
rected; and from this general Folly of Parents we owe- 
our preſent numerous Race of Coquets. Theſe RefleCti- 
ons puzzle me, when I think of giving my Advice on the- 
Subje& of managing the wild Thing mentioned in the 
Letter of my Correſpondent. But ſure there is a middle 
Way to be followed; the Management of a young Lady's. 
Perſon is not to be overlooked, but the Erudition of ber 
Mind is much more to be regarded. According as this 


| s managed, you will ſee the Mind follow 2 
| 8 ' | es 
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{which compares Valour and Dancing together; and 
That the Gods have beſtowed Fortitude on ſome Mon, 
a.8thers. 4 Diſpoſition for Dancing. 
AST LY, He puts him in mind that Socrates, (who; 
the Judgment of Apollo, was the wiſeſt of Men) was 
aly 4 profeſſed Admirer of this. Exerciſe in others, 
arned it himſelf when he was an old Man. 
THE Moroſe Philoſopher is ſo much affected by theſe, 
ome other Authorities, that he becomes a Convert to 
friend, and deſires he would take him with him when 
vent to 7 — (es 
[ love to ſhelter my ſelf under the Examples of great 
n und, I think, I have fufficiently ſhewed that it is 
below. the Dignity of theſe my Speculatians to take 
nice of the followipg Letter, which, I ſuppaſe, is ſent 
by dome ſubſtantial Tradeſman about Change. 


IX., | * 
Ams Man in Years, and by honeſt | Induſtry in 
the World have acquired enough to give my Chil- 
ren a liberal Education, though I was an utter Stranger 
it my ſolf. My eldeſt Daughter, a Girl of [Sintecn, 
for ſome time been under the Tuition of 'Monſteur 
Rigadoon, 2 Dancings Maſter in the City; and I was pre- 
niled upon by her and her Mother to go laſt Night to 
me of bis Balls. I muſt own to you, Sir, that havi 
derer been at any ſuch Place before, I was-yery muc 
fleaſed and ſurprized with that part of his Entertain- 
ment which he called French Dancing. There were. (c- 
#eral young Men and Women, whoſe Limbs ſeemed to 
te no other Motion, than purely what the Muſick 
de them. Aſter this Part Was over, they began a 
Diverfion-which they / call Coumtry Dancing, and wherein 
—— ſome things not 
knblematica Figur 2, 'Compoes'd, as'I . | 
Men, for the InftruQtion-of Youth. 8 . 
*AMONG 'the-reſt, I obſerved one, which, I think, 
bey call Haut the Squirrel, in which while the Woman 
flies the Man purſues her; but as ſeon as ſhe turns, 
le runs away, and ſhe is obliged to follow. 


. 
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* THE Moral of this Dance does, I think, very 
© ly recommend Modefty and Diſcretion to the Fer 
Sex. 

«BUT as the beſt Inſtitutions are liable to Corry 
© ons, fo, Sir, I muſt acquaint you; that very grem 
* buſes are crept into this Entertainment. I was ami 
to ſee my Girl handed by, and handing young Fell 
* with ſo much Familiarity; and I could not have thou 
© it- had been in the Child; They very often mae u 
* + moſt impudent and laſciv ĩous Step called Setting, wh 
I know not how todeſeribe to you, but by telling 
* that it is the _—— — 2 Back. At l 
impudent Dog bid t s play a Dance ci 
* Mol. Pately, — after having made two or three 
« pers, ran to his Partner, locked his Arms in hers, 4 
© whisked her round cleverly above Ground in fuch m 
© ner, that I, who ſat upon one of the loweſt Bench 
* ſaw further above her Shooe than [I can think fit to 
© quaintyou with. I could no longer endure theſe Eu 
« mities, wherefore juſt as my Girl was going to be m 
* a-Whirligig, I ran in, ſeined os the Child, and cam 
« her home. 
IR, I am not yet old enough to be a Fool. If 
«. poſe this. Diverſion might be at firſt invented to keep 
4 good Underſtanding between __ and We 
* men, and ſo far I am not againſt it; but I ſhall ner 
«. allow of theſe things. I know not what you will 
to this Caſe at preſent, but am ſure that had you bee 
* with me you would have ſcen. matter of great Spec 
*.tion. Lam. | 
| g a Tours, 7 


F mutt cenfeſs-I'am afraid that my Correſpondent b 
too much Reaſon. to be a little out of Humour at tb 
Treatment of his Daughter, but 1 conctude that be wol 
have been much more fo, had he ſeen one of thoſe ig 
Dances in which WitLL. Hontycons aſſures met! 
ate obliged to dwell almoſt a Minute on the Fair One 
Lips, or they will be too quick for the Muſick, and danc 
ita out of Time. | 
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im not able however to give my final Sentence againſt 
Diverſion; and am of Mr. Cowley's Opinion, that ſo 
h of Dancing, at leaſt, as belongs to the Behaviour and 
zndfome Carriage of the Body, is extreamly uſeful, if 
tbſolurely neceſſary. — 

e generally form ſuch Ideas of People at firſt Sight, 
are hardly ever per ſwaded to lay aſide afterwards; 
dis Reaſon, a Man would wiſh to have nothing diſa- 
ile or uncomely in his Approaches, and to be able to 
n Room with a good Grace. 

| might add, that a moderate Knowledge. in the little 
g of Good- breeding gives a Man ſome Aſſurance, and 
e ces him eaſie in all Companies, For Want of this, I 
e ſeen a Profeſſor of a Liberal Sciegce at a Loſs to ſa- 
ea Lady; and a moſt excellent Mathematician not able 
ftermine whether he ſhould ſtand or (it while my Lord 
wk to him. | A 
Ir is the proper Buſineſs of a Danciſlg · Maſter to re- 
ute theſe Matters; tho I take it to be a juſt Obſervati, 
that unleſs you add ſomethihg of by own to what 
| fine. Gentlemen teach you, and which they are 
jolly ignorant of themſelves, you will much ſooner 
x the Character of an Aﬀected Fop, than ofa Well-bred 


lf 


W AS for Country Dancing, it muſt indeed be confeſſed 
nen the great Familiarities between the two Sexes on this 
|| (lWccafion may ſometimes produce very dangerous Conſe- 
der rences; and I have often thought that few Ladies Hearts 
ſo obdurate as not to be melted by the Charms of 
Wofick, the Force of Motion, and an handſom young 
flow who is continually playing before their Eyes, and 
mavincing them that he has the perfect Uſe of all his 
limbs. 

BUT as this kind of Dance is the particular Invention 
of our own Country, and as every one is more or leſs a 
Froficicat in it, I would not Diſcountenance it; but ra- 
der ſuppoſe it · may be practiſed innocently by others, as 
well as my ſelf, who am oftner Partner to my Landlady's 
Edeſt Daughter, 
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3 POSTSCRIPT. 
HAVING- heard a | of the Coll; 
of Pures which is to be - ito Sde on 
next; and concluding, from the following Letter, the 
unelegant 


Perſon who Collected them is a Man of no 
I-will beſo much his Friend as to Publiſh it, provide, 
— will only look upon it as filling up the Place ; 


Mom the three Chairs in the Piazza: Covent-Gard 


. $'T Ry May 16, 11 
A S you are SyECTATOR, I think we, who nf" 
it our Buſineſs to exhibit any thing to pulii 
© View, ovght to apply our ſelves to you for your Apy 
* bation. I have travelled Ewrope to furniſh our a Ship" 
© for you, and hive brought wich me what has been 
< mired in every Country thro' which'l paſſed. Yoo t 
« declared in many Papers, that your greateſt Delights 
© thoſe of the Eye, which 1 do not doubt but I ſhall p 
* fie with as beautiful Objects as yours ever beheld, 
* Caſtles, Foreſts, Ruins, Fine Women, and Grateful 
* can you, I dare promiſe you much Satisfactt 
4 if you will appear at my Auction on Friday next. A Sg 
* 
c 
< 


is, I ſuppoſe, as grateful to a SyEcTaTOR, as a Th 

© to another Perſon, and therefore I hope you will pard 
SIX. 

Tour moſt Obedient, 

Humble Servant, 

_ J. GRAHAN 


T, be S2ECTATOR 
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Friday, May 18. 


Nos dus turbu fm — Ovid; 
NE would think. that the larger the. Company ia 
Jin which we are engaged,. the greater Variety of 
M0 Thoughtsand Subjects would be ſtarted. inDiſcourſe; 
Read of this, we find that Converſation is never: {01 
j fireightned and confined as in numerous Aﬀemblies- 
: Multitude meet together upon any Subject of Di- 
& their Debates are taken up chiefly with Forms and ge- 
poſitions; nay, if we come into a more contratted: 
ably. of Men and Women, the Talk generally runs 
the Weather, Faſhions, News, and the like publicls 
cks. In Proportion, as Converſation gata into Clubs 
Knots of Friends, it daſcends inta Particulara: and: 
more free and communicative: But the moſt open. 
utive, and unreſerved Diſcourſe, is that which paſs 
tetween, two Perſons wha. are familiar and intimate 
nds, On theſe Occaſions, a Man gives a Loaſe to e- 
7 Paſſion and. every Thaught that is uppermoſt, diſco- 
this molt retired Opinions of Perſons. and Things, tries 
beauty and Stren bis gentiments, and expoſes his 
de Soul to the Examination of his Friend. 
ITVLLAY was. the firſt ho obſerved. that Friendſhip) 
roves Happineſt and abates Miſery, by the doubliag ot 
Joy and dividing of our Grief; «Thought in · vkich 
hath been followed by alk the Eſſayers upon Friend» 
that have written ſince his Time. Sir Frausi- Bar 
ha finely. deſcribed other —— gb as he calls 
„ Fruits of Frieadſhip;- and. indeed there is no Sub- 
Ko Morality which. has been better handled. and more 
uſted than this. Among. the ſeveral fine things which 
been ſpoken. of it. I ſhall beg Leave to quote ſome + 
t of a very ancient Author, whoſe: Book would be re- 
ded by our Modern Wits. as one of. the-molt ſhining : 
its of Morality that is extant, if it appeared —_— the 
ame 
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Bleſſing meet with a Friend who is as virtuous as 
af, There is another Saying in the ſame Authors, 
ch would have been very much admired in an Hea- 
Writer; Forſake not an old Friend, for the new is not 
rable to him: A nem Friend is as new Mine; when it 
L thou ſhalt drink it with Pleaſure. With what Strength 
ilufion, and Force of Thought, has he deſcribed the 


Wiches and Violations of Friendſhip ?:I#/hoſo caſteth a Stone 


Birds frayeth them away; and he that upbraideth his 
u, breaketh Friendſhip. Tho" thou draweſt, a Sword at 
end yet deſpair not, for there may be a returning to Fa- 

7 thou haſt opened thy Mouth againſt thy Friend fear 

for there may be a Reconciliation; except for upbraiding, 

ride, or diſcloſmg of Secrets, or a treacherous Wound; for, 
theſe things every Friend will depart. We may obſerve 
this and ſeveral other Precepts in this Author, thoſe lit- 
familiar Inftances and Illuſtrations which are ſo much 
red in the moral Writings of Horace and Epictetus. 
re are very beautiful Inſtances of this nature in the 
wing Paſſages, which are likewiſe written upon the 
e dubject: Whoſo diſcovereth Secrets loſeth his Credit, ani 
l never find a Friend to his Mind. Love thy Friend and 
faithful unto him; but if-thou — his Secrets, fol- 
po more after him: For as a Man hath deſtroyed his E- 

, ſo haſt thou loſt the Love of thy Friend; as one that lat- 
þ Bird go out of his Hand, ſo haſt thou let thy Friend 

and ſhalt not get him again: Follow after him no more, 

he is too far off; he is as a Roe eſcaped out of the Snare. As 
ound, it may be bound up, and after reviling there 
- Reconciliation; but he that bewrayeth Secrets, is 
trout Hope. | 
AMONG the ſeveral Qualifications of a good Friend, 
n. wiſe Man has very juſily ſingled our Conſtancy and 
thfulneſs as the principal: To theſe, others have added 


nue, Knowledge, Diſcretion, Equality in Age and 


tune, and, as Cicero calls it, Moram Comitas, a Plea» 
ness of Temper. If I were to give my Opinion up- 


Huch' an exhauſted Subject, I ſhould join to theſe o- 


Qualifications a certain Æquability or Evenneſs of 
aviour, A Man often contracts a Friendſhip with one 
bom of wie he does not find out *till after a Year's: 
nverlation; when on a _ ſome latent * 
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breaks out upon him, which he never diſcoyered ot 
cted at his firſt entering into an Intimacy with |} 
here are ſeveral Perſons who in ſome certain Period 
their Lives are inexpreſſibly agreeable, and in others 
odious and deteſtable. Martial has given us a very p 
ty Picture of one of this Species in the following Epigra 


Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem, 
Nec tecum poſſum were, nec ſiue te. 


In all thy Humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant Fellow; 

Haſt ſo much Wit, and Mirth, and Spleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee, 


It is very unlucky for a Man to be entangled in a Frier 
ſhip with one, who by theſe Changes and Viciſlitudes 
Humour is ſometimes amiable and ſometimes odio 
And as moſt Men are at ſomerimes in an admirable Frar 
and Diſpoſition of Mind, it ſhould be one of the prez 
. Tasks of Wiſdom to keep our ſelves well when we 

ſo, and never to go out of that which is the agreed 
Part of our Character. 


; Y * VP * A Y A . j * } Gs k * 
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Hie ſegetes, illic veniunt felicius woe: 

Arborei fatus alibi, atque injuſſa vireſcunt 
Gramina. Nonne vides, croceos ut Tmolus odores, 
India mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabai: b 
At Chalybes nudi ferrum, viroſaque Pontus 
Caſtorea, Eliadum palmas Epirus equarum ? 
Continuo has leges aternaque fi dera certis 
Impeſuit Natura locis 


Saturday, May 19. 


Vir, 


HERE is no Place in the Town which I ſo mu 
| love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It give 


2 me a ſecret Satisfaction, and, 22 
0 t 2 


) 
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my Vanity, as I am an Engliſhman, to ſee fo rich an 
nbly of Country-men and Foreigners conſulting 
her upon the private Buſineſs of Mankiad, and ma- 
g this Metropolis a kind of Emporium for the whole 
b. I muft confeſs I look upon High-Change to be 
Council, in which all conſiderable Nations have 
x Repreſentatives, Factors in the Trading World are 
ut Ambaſſadors are in the Politick World; they nego- 
Affairs, conclude Treaties, and maintain a good Cor- 
bondence between thoſe wealthy Societies of Men that 
divided from one another by Seas and Oceans, or live 
the different Extremities of a Continent. I have often 
xn pleaſed to hear Diſputes adjuſted between an Inhabi- 
t of Fapan and an Alderman of London, or to ſee a 
ject of the Great Mogul entering into a League with 
of the Czar of Muſcovy. I am infinitely Jeliohted in 
ing with theſe ſeveral Miniſters of Commerce, as 
xe diſtinguifhed by their different Walks and different 
aguages: Sometimes I am * among a Body of 
nian: Sometimes I am loſt in a Crowd of Jews; 
| ſometimes make one in a Groupe of Dutchmen. I 
12 Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at different times; or 
xr fancy my ſelf like the old Philoſopher, who upon 
ing asked what Country-man he was, replied, That he 
2 Citizen of the World. 
THOUGH I very frequently viſit this buſie Multi- 
ne of People, I am known to no Body there but my 
nend Sir ANDREW, Who often ſmiles upon me as he 
ts me bultling in the Crowd, but at the fame time con- 
nes at my Preſence without taking any further Notice 
me. There is indeed a Merchant of Egypt, who juſt 
bows me by ſight, having formerly remitted me ſome 
ony to Grand Cario; but as I am not verſed in the Mo- 
km Coptick, our Conferences go no further than' a Bow 
dd a Grimace. | 
THIS grand Scene of Buſineſs gives me an infinite 
viety of Bid and ſubſtantial Entertainments, As I am 
great Lover of Mankind, my Heart naturally overflows 
ith Pleaſure at the ſight of a proſperous and happy Nul- 
ade, inſomuch that at many publick Solemnities I can- 
dt forbear expreſſing my Joy with Tears that have ſtola 
born my Cheeks, For this Reaſon I am wonderfully * 
N 2 delighted 
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delighted to ſee ſuch a Body of Men thriving in their o 
private Fortunes, and at the ſame time promoting the p | 
lick Stock; or in other Words, raiſing Eftates for Hm. 
own” Families, by bringing into their Country Whatey 
wanting, and carrying out of it whatever is ſuperfluous 
NATURE ſeems to have taken a partciuiar Cæe { 
diſſeminate her Bleſſings among the differen t Regions PP! 
the World, with an Eye to this mutual Intercourſe Fra 
Traffick among Mankind, that the Natives of the { 
ral Parts of the Globe might have a kind of Dependat 
upon one another, and be united together by their co 
mon Intereſt. Almoſt every Degree produces ſometh 
to it. The Food often grows in one Coun 
and the Sauce in another. The Fruits of Portugal are d 
rected by the Products of Bxrbadves : The Infuſion of 
China Plant ſweetned with the Pith of an Indian 
The Philippick I ſla: ds give a Flavour to our European Bot 
The ſingſe Dreſs of a Woman of Quality is often the P 
duct of an Hundred Climates. The Muff and the 
eome together from the different Ends of the Earth. 
Scarf is ſent from the Torrid Zone, and the Tippet fre 
beneath the Pole. The Brecade Petticoat riſes out oft 
Mines of Peru, and the Diamond Necklace out oft 
Bowels of Indoſt an. : 
IF we conſider our own Country in its natural! 
fpeft, without any of the Benefits and Advan 
Commerce, 'what a barren uncomfortable Spot of E 
falls to our Share! Natural Hiſtorians tell us, that 
Fruit grows Originally among us, beſides Hips and Hay 
Acoriis and Pig-Nutts, with other Delicacies of the | 
Nature; That our Climate of it felf, and without t 
Aſſiſtances of Art, can make no further Advances towar 
a Plomb than to a Sloe, and carries an Apple to no pr 
rr a Perfect ion than a Crab: That our Melons, our P 
ches, our Figs, our Apricots, and Cherries, are Strange 
among us, imported in different Ages, aud naturaliat 
in our Engiſh Gardens; and that they would all degenefs 
and fall awyay into the Traſh of our own Country, if the 
were wholly neglected by the Planter, and left to ti 
Mercy of our Sun and Soil. Nor has Traffick more enricht 
-our Vegetable World, than ir has improved the whe 
Face of Nature among us. Our Ships are laden = tl 
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zeſt, of every Climate: Our Tables are ſtored. with 

and Oils, and Wines: Our Rooms are filled with 

mids of China, and adorned with the Work manſhip 

[7apan: Our Morning's-Draught comes to us from the 
oteſt. Corners ot the Earth: We repair our Bodies by 

of America, and repoſe our ſelves under Indian 

Inopies. My Friend Sir AnDREw calls the Vineyards 

France our Gardens: the Spice-Iflands our Het-Beds; 

our Silk- Weavers, and the Chineſe our Potters. 

re indeed furniſhes us with, the bare Neceſſaries of 

le, but Traffick gives us a great Variety of what is Uſe- 
and at the ſame time ſupplies us with every thing that 

Convenient and Ornamental. Nor is it the leaſt Part 
this our Happineſs, that whilſt, we enjoy the remoteſt 

ducts of the North and South, we are free from thoſe 
emities of Weather which give them Birth; That our 

hes are re frected with the green Fields of Britain, at the 
ne time-that our Palates are teaſted with Fruits that riſe 
uween the Tropicks. 

FOR theſe Reaſons there are not more uſcful Mem- 
irs in a Commonwealth than Merchants. They knit 
lankind together in a mutual Intercourſe of good Offices, 
Aribute the Gifts of Nature, find Work for the Poor, 
nd. Wealth to the Rich, and Magnificence to the Great. 
Our Engliſh. Merchant converts the Tin of his own: Coun- 
ty iato Gold, and exchanges his Woall for Rubies, The 
labametans are cloathed in our Britiſu Manufacture. and 
the Inhabitans of the Frozen Zone warmed. with the 
fleeces of our Sheep, 

WHEN. I beve been upon the Change, I have often 
. . old Kings ſtanding — — _ 
is repre in Effigy, and looking down t 
nealthy Concautſe of People with which tine Place-is 
wery Day filled. In this Caſe, how would he be ſusprized 
to hear all the Languages of ſpoken in this lile Spot 
o his. for aer Dominions, and to ſee ſo many private 
— who 3 his Time would r. been the 3 

power ful Baron, Negotiating like Princes for grea- 

ter Sums of Money than were hrmaly to be met with in 

the Royal Treaſury! Trade, without enlarging the Byi- 

tf Territories. has given us a kind of additional Empire: 

e —" of the Richy —_— 
| 2 


Human Nature is the ſame in all reaſonable Creatures 
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ed Eſtates infinitely more Valuable than they were f tio 
merly, and added to them an Acceſſion of other Eſtates 8* 


Valuable as the Lands themſelves, - 
ſ 
e 
" b 
No 70. Monday, May 21. s 
 ſpeal 
Interdum vulgus rectum videt. Hor, =. 


HEN I travelled, I took a particular Delight 
hearing the Songs and Fables that are come fro 
Father to Son, and are moſt in Vogue ame 
the common People of the Countries through which 
paſſed; for it is impoſſible that any thing ſhould be u 
verſally taſted and approved by a tho they 
only the Rabble of a Nation, which bath not in it ſo 
peculiar Aptneſs to pleaſe and gratifie the Mind of Ma 


and whatever falls in with it, will meet with Admire de 
amongſt Readers of all Qualities and Conditions. Malie nt 
as we are told by Monſieur Boileau, uſed to read all hi 
Comedies to an old Woman who was his Houſe · keepe: 
as ſhe fate with him at her Work by the Chimney-Corr er 
and could foretell the Succeſs of his Play in the The:tre 
from the Reception it met at bis Fire- Side: For he tei 
us the Audience always followed the old Woman, zud i n 
never failed to laugh in the ſame Place, as 

I know nothing which more ſhews the eſſential ani 
inherent Perfection of Simplicity of Thought, abore that 
which I call rhe Gothick Manner-in Writing, than this, 1d 
the firſt pleaſes all Kinds of Palates, and the latter on- ſuc 
ly ſuch as have formed to themſelves a wrong artificial de 
Taſte upon little fanciful Authors and Writers of Epigram. * 
Homer, Virgil, or Milton, ſo far as the Language of their 
Poems is underſtood, will pleaſe a Reader of plain com- 
mon Senſe, who would neither reliſh nor comprehend an 
Epigram of Martial, or a Poem of Cowley: So, on the 
contrary, an ordinary Song or Ballad that is the Delight 
of the common People, cannot fail to pleaſe all ſuch Rev 
ders as are not unqualified for the Entertainment 2 
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ation or Ignorance; and the Reaſon is plain, becauſe 
ame Paintings of Nature which recommend it to 
ue — Reader, will appear Beautiful to the 
| refined, | 
HE old Song of Chevy-Chaſe is the favourite Ballad 
ade common People ot England, and Ben. Fohnſon uſed 
ky be had rather have been the Author of it than of 
tis Works, Sir Philip Sidney in his Diſcourſe of Poe- 
| ſpeaks of it in the following Words; I never heard the 
Song of Piercy and Dovglas, that I found not my Heart 
e moved than with a Trumpet ; and yet it is ſung by ſome 
Crowder with no rougher Voice than rude Style; which 
ve /o evil apparelled in the Duſt and Cobweb of that unci- 
Age, what would it work trimmed in the gorgeous Elo- 
we of Pindar? For my own Part I am fo profeſſed an 
Imirer of this antiquated Song, that I ſhall give my Rea- 
_ upon it, without any further Apology for 
doing. 
THE preateſt Modern Criticks have laid it down as 4 
ue, That an Heroick Poem fhould be founded upon 
me important Precept of Morality, adapted to the Con- 
Itution of the Country in which the Poet writes. Homer 
Virgil have formed their Plans in this View. As Greece 
$ a Collection of many Governments, who ſuffered 
ry much among themſelves, and gave the Perſian Em- 
ror, Who was their common Enemy, many Advanta- 
es over them by their murual Jealouſies and Animoſities, 
Homer, in order to eſtabliſh among them an Union, which 
ms ſo neeeſſary for their Safety, grounds his Poem up- 
in the Diſcords of the ſeveral Grecian Princes who were 
engaged in a Confederacy apainſt an Aſiatick Prince, 
ind the ſeveral Advantages which the Enemy gained by 
ſuch their Diſcords. At the time the Poem we are now 
treating of was written, the Diſſentions of the Barons, 
who were then fo many petty Princes, ran very high, 
whether they quarrelled among themſelves, or with their 
Neighbours, and produced unſpeakable Calamities to the 
Country: The Poet, to deter Men from ſuch unnatural 
Contentions, deſcribes a bloody Battel and dreadful Scene 
of Death, occaſioned by the mutual Feuds which reigned 
in the Families of an Engliſh and Scotch Nobleman: That 
he deſigned this for the Inftruftion of his Poem, we may 
N 4 learn 
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learn from his four laſt Lines, in which, after the Ex; 
ple of the Modern T 


8 
ragedians, he draws: from it a I 
cept for the Benefit of his Readers. 


1 
God ſave the King, and bleſs the Land Yet 
In Plenty, Foy, and Peace; 
And grant henceforth that foul Debate 
'Twixt Noblemen may ceaſe. 


The next Point obſerved by the greateſt Heroic Poets, h 
been to celebrate Perſons and Actions which do Honour 
their Country: Thus Virgil's Hero: was the Founder 
Rome, Homers à Prince of Greece; and for this Reaſon 
lerius Flacens and Statius, who were both Romans, mig 
be juſtly derided: for having, choſen: the Expedition of 
Golden Fleece and: the: Mars of Thebes, for the Subject 
their Epic Writings. 

THE Poet before us, bas not only found out an H 
in his own Country, but raiſes the Reputation of it b 
ſeveral-beautiful Incidents. The Engliſh are the firſt wh 


take the Field, and the laſt ho quit it, The Engliſh brir E 
only Fifteen hundred to the Battel, theScarch Two thouſznd 
The Eng liſb keep the Field with Fifty three: The Scat F 


retire with Fifty five: All the reſt on each Side being (lai 
in Battel. But the moſt remarkable Circumſtance of thi 
kind, is the different Manner in which. the Scorch and 
g6ſb Kings receive the News. of this Fight, and of th 
great Mans Death who commanded in it, 


Thi: News was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's King did reign, 

That brave Enri Douglas ſuddenly 
Was with an Arrow ſlain. 

Or heavy, News, King, James did. ſa; 
Scotland can Wimeſs be, 4 

Lhave not any Captain more 
Of ſuch Account as he. 

Lite Tidings to King Henry came 
Withm as ſhort a: Space, 

That Piercy of Northumberland 
Was {iam im Chevy-Chaſe. 
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Now God be with him, ſaid our King, 
Sith *twill no betten be, 

I truſt I have within my Realm 
Five hundred as good as be, 

Yet ſhall not Scot nor Scotland ſay 

Rat I will Vengeance take, 

And be,revenged on them all 
For brave Lord Piercy's Sake. 

This Vow full well the King perform d 
After on Humble-down, 

Is one Day Fifty Knights were ſlam, 
With Lords of great Renown. 

And of the reſt of ſmall Account 


Did many Thouſands dye, &C. 


the fame Time that our Poet ſhews a laudable Partiali- 
to his Country-Men, he ts the Scots after a - 
inner not unbecoming ſo bold and brave a People. 


Earl Douglas on a milk-white Steed, - 
Moſt like a Baron bold, 


Rode he Com 


| Sentiments and Actions are every Way ſuitable to an 
o. One of us two, ſays he, muſt dye: I am an Earl 
well as your ſelf, ſo that you can have no Pretence for 
fuſing the Combat: However, ſays he, tis Pity, and in- 
ted would be a Sin, that ſo many innocent Men ſhould 
riſk for our ſakes, rather let you and I end our Quar- 
Ne in ſingle Fight. 


Fer thus ] will out-brawved be, 
One of 1 two. ſhall dye; 
I know. * well, an — thos art, 
Lord Piercy ſo am J. 
But truſt me, Piercy, Pity it were, 
Aud great Offtnce, to Tat 
of theſe. our harmleſs Men, 
For they haue doue no Ill. 


Ns Let 
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Let thou and I the Battel try, 
* t our Men aſide; 
curſt be he, Lord Piercy ſaid, 
By whom this is deny'd. 


Lo) 

WHEN theſe brave Men had diſtinguiſhed themſclygl 
in the Battel and in fingle Combat with each other, in ti 
Midſt of a generous Parly, full of heroic Sentiments, th * 


Scotch Earl falls; and with his Dying Words encourage 
his Men to revenge his Death, repreſenting to them, 
— molt bitter Circumſtance of it, that his Riyal ſaw hin 


With that there came an Arrow keen 

Out of an Engliſh Bow, 
Which k Earl Douglas to the Heart 
A deep and deadly Blow. 


Who never ſpoke more Words than theſe, 
Fight on , 

For why, my Life is at an End, 
Lord Piercy ſees my Fall. 


Merry Men, in the Language of thoſe Times, is no more 
than a chearful Word for Companions and Fellow-Soldi 
ers. A Paſſage in the Eleventh Book of Virgil's Æneids i: 
very much to be admired, where Camilla in her laſt Agc 
nies inſtead of weeping over the Wound ſhe had received 
as one might have expected from a Warrior of her Sex 
conſiders only (like the Hero of whom we are now 


ſpeaking) how the Battel ſhould be continued after ber 


Tum ſic expirans, Cc. ; | 


A gathering Miſt o erclouds her chearful Eyes; | 
And from her Cheeks the roſie Colour flies, | 
Then turns to her, whom, of her Female Train, 

She truſted moſt, and thus ſhe ſpeaks with Pain, 

Acca, tis paſt! He ſwims before my Sights 

Tnexorable Death; and claims his Right. 

Bear my laſt Words to Turnus, fly with Speed. 

And bid him timely to my Charge ſucceed: p 
Repel the Trojans, and the Town relieve: 


70. 
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URN Vs did not die in ſo heroic a Manner; tho our 
ö _ have had his Eye upon Twrnus's Speech in 
+ laſt Verſe, 


Lord Piercy ſees my Fall, 


( —Viciſti, & victum tendere palmas 
Auſonii videre 


WU > 4 
* 


EARL Piercy's Lamentation over his Enemy is gene- 

beautiful, and paſſionate; I muſt only caution the 
leader not to let the Simplicity of the Style, which one 
nay well pardon in ſo old a Poet, prejudice him againſt 
he Greatneſs of the Thought. 


Then leaving Life, Earl Piercy took 
The dead ＋ by the 2 i 

And ſaid, Earl Douglas for thy Life 
Would I had loſt my Land. 

O Chriſt ! My very Heart doth bleed 
With Sorrow for thy Sake; 

For ſure a more renowned Knight 
Miſchance did never take, 


That beautiful Line, Taking the Dead Man by the Hand;. 
will put the Reader in Mind of Zneas's Behaviour towards 
Lauſus, whom he himſelt had Slain as he came to the 
Reſcue of his aged Father. 


— = 


At vero ut vultum vidit morientis, c ora, 
Ora modis Anchiſiades, pallentia miris: | 
Ingemuit miſerans graviter, dextramque tetendit, & c. 


1 
Ti 
't 
1 
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1 
an 
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The pious Prince beheld young Lauſus dead; 
He griev d. he wept ; then graſp d his Hand, and ſaid 
Poor hapleſs Youth! What Praiſes can be paid 

! 


To Worth ſo great 
I ſhall take another Opportunity to conſider the other 
Parts of this old Soog.. C 


4 Tueſday, 
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n—— Ccribere juſjit amor. Ovid, 


HE entire Conqueſt of our Paſſions is ſo difficult a 
Work, that they who deſpair of it ſhould think o 

a leis difficult Task, and only attempt to Regulate 

them. But there is a third thing which may contribut 
not only to the Eaſe; but alſo to the Pleaſure of our Lite; 
and that is refining our Paſſtons to a greater Elegance, than 
we receive them from Nature, When the Paſſron is Love, Au. 
this Work is performed in innocent, tho rude and unculti- Wl fix 
vated Minds, by the mere Force and Dignity of the Object. Ne 
There are Forms which naturally create Reſpect in the ge- Lan 
holders, and at once inflame and chaſtiſe the Imagination, Wl His 
Such an Impreſſion as this gives an immediate Ambition Bil 73, 
to deſerve, in order to pleaſe. This Cauſe and Effect are Fi- 
beautifully deſcribed by Mr. Dryden in the Fable of Cymon WI ny 


and Ithigenia. After he has repreſeated Cymon ſo ſtupid, that By 
He whiſiled as he went, for want of Thought, 1 
he makes him fall into the following Scene, and ſhews its nin! 


Influence. 1 him ſo excelieutly, that it appears as Natural lad: 
as. Wonderful. | 


5 wan 

It happen d on a Summer's Holiday The 
That to the Greenwoods ſhade he tool his way; err 
His Quartereſtaſf, which be cord no er forſabe, Fat 
Hung half 4 and half behind his Back. up0 
He trudg'd along unknowing what he fought, 1 
And whiſtled as hs went, for want of Thong ht. of 

By. Chauce conducted. or by Thirſt conſir ain d. Na 
The deep Receſſes of the-Grove he gain d; Ac 
Where in a Plain, defended by. the Hood, in 
Crept thro' the matted Graſs a Cryſtal Flood, 5 tr 
By which an Alablaſter Fouxtai ſtood: M 
And en the Margin of the Fount ,was laid, cl 
(Arrenged by her Slaves) a ſleeping Maid, 1 


Like 


E 


* 
1 
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lite Dian, and her Nymphs, when tir d with Sport, 
5 ret & cool Eurotas they reſort : 

The Dame her ſelf the Goddeſs well expreſs d. 

Xt more diſtinguiſh'd by her Purple Veſt, 

Than by the charming Features of her Face, 

nd even in Slamber a ſuperior Grace: 

Her comely Limbs compos'd with decent Carey Y 
Her Body ſhaded with a ſlight Cymarr . 
Her Boſom to the View was only bare: 

The. fanning Wind upon her Boſom blows, 

To meet the fanning Wind the Boſom roſe; 

The fanning Wind and. purling Streams continue her 


Repoſe, 

The 225 of Nature ſtood with ſtupid Eyes 
And gaping Mouth, that teſtify'd Surprize, 
Fix'd on her Face, nor could remove his Sight, 
New as he was to Love, and Novice in Deliehe: 
Long mute he flood, and leaning on his Staff, 
His Wonder witneſs d with an Ideot Laugh; 
Then would have ſpoke, but ww his glimm'ring Senſe 
Firſt found his want of Words, and fear d Offence: 
Doubted for what he was he ſhould be known, 
By his Clown- Accent, and his Country-Tone. 


BUT leſt this fine Deſcription ſhould be excepted a- 
pinſt, as the Creation of that great Maſter Mr. Dryden, 
nd not an Account of what has really ever happened in 
de World: J ſhall give you, verbatim, the Epiſtle of an 
namouted Footman in the Country, to his Miſtreſs. 
Their Sirnames ſhall not be inſerted, becauſe. their Paſſion 
lemands a greater Reſpect than is due to their Quality. 
fames is Servant in a great Family, and Elizabeth. waits 
pon the Daughter of one as numerous, ſome. Miles off 
if her Lover. James, before he beheld Berty, was vain 
of his Strength, a rough Wreſtler, and quarrelſome Cudgel- 
Hauer; Betty a publick Dancer at May-poles, a Romp at- 
Kool Ball: He always following idle Women, ſhe play- 
ng among the Peaſants: He a Country Bully, ſhea Coun- 
try Coquette. But Love has made her conſtantly in her 
Miſtreſs's Chamber, where the young Lady gratifies a ſe- 
get Paſſion of her own, by making Betty talk of Frames; 
ud James is became a. conſtant Waiter 1 

Apart- 


Fi 
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Apartment, in reading, as well as he can, Romances, | 
cannot learn who Molly is, who it ſeems walked Ten Mile 
to carry the angry Meſſage, which gave Occaſion to what 
follows. 

To ELIZ ABETH —— 

My Dear Betty, May 14, 1711, 

c REMEMBER your bleeding Lover, who lyes 

© bleeding at the Wounds Cupid made with the 
* Arrows he borrowed at the Eyes of Venus, which is your 
« ſweet Perſon. 

* Nay more, with the Token you ſent me for my Love 
© and Service offered to your ſweet Perſon; which was, 
your baſe Reſpects to my ill Conditions; when alas 
there is no ill Conditions in me, but quite contrary; a 
* Love and Purity, eſpecially to your ſweet Perſon ; but 
* all this I take as a Jeſt, 

* BUT the fad and diſmal News which Molly brought 
me ſtruck me to the Heart, which was, it ſeems, and 
© is your ill Conditions for my Love and Reſpects to you, 

* FOR ſhetold me, if I came Forty times to you, 
vyou would not ſpeak with me, which Words I am ſure 
* 1s a great Grief to me. 

* NOW, my Dear, if I may not be permitted to your 
ſweet Conſpany, and to have the Happineſs of ſpeak- 
ing with your ſweet Perſon, I beg the Favour of you 
© to accept of this my ſecret Mind and Thoughts, which 
* hath ſo long lodged in my Breaſt; the which if you do 
not accept, I believe will go nigh to break my Heart. 

F OR indeed, my Dear, I love you above all the Beau- 
© ties I ever ſaw in all my Life, 

*THE young Gentleman, and my Maſter's Daughter, 
© the Londoner that is come down to marry her, fare in 
the Arbour moſt part of laſt Night. Oh! dear Betty, 
muſt the Nightingales ſing to thoſe who marry for Mo- 
© ny, and not to us true Lovers! Oh my dear Betty, that 
c — meet this Night where we uſed to do in the 
Wood. 

* NOW, my Dear, if I may not have the Bleſſing of 
© kifling your ſweet Lips, I beg I may have the Happi- 
© neſs of kiſſing your fair Hand, with a few Lines from 
s yous dear ſelf, preſented by whom you pleaſe or = 

] « kit, 
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(ft, 1 believe, if Time would permit me, I could write 
il Day; but the Time being ſhort, and Paper little, no 
i more from your never-failing Lover till Death, 


James 


POOR James! Since his Time and Paper were fo 
fort; I, that have more than I can uſe well ot both, will 

t the Sentiments of his kind Letter (the Style of which 
tems to! be confuſed with Scraps he had got in hearing 
1nd reading what he did not underſtand) into what he 
meant to expreſs, 


Dear Creature, 


E AN you then neglect him who has forgot all his 
Recreations and Enjoy ments, to pine away his Life 
n thinking of you? When I do fo, you appear more ami- 
dle to me than Venus does in the moſt beautiful Deſcrip- 
tion that was ever made of her. All this Kindneſs you 
return with an Accuſation, that I do not love you: But 
the contrary is ſo manifeſt, that I cannot think you in 
earneſt, But the Certainty given me in your Meſſage by 
Molly, that you do not love me, is what robs me of all 
Comfort, She ſays you will not ſee me: If you can have 
much Cruelty, at leaſt write to me, that I may kiſs 
the Impreſſion made by your fair Hand, I love you a- 
dove all things, and, in my Condition, what you look 
upon with Indifference is to me the moſt exquiſite Plea- 
ſure or Pain. Our young Lady, and a fine Gentleman 
from London, who are to marry for mercenary Ends, walk 
about our Gardens, and hear the Voice of Evening Nigtitin- 
pales, as it for Faſhion-ſake they courted thoſe Solitudes, 
becauſe they have heard Lovers do fo. Oh Betty! could 
hear theſe Rivulets murmur, and Birds ſing while you 
ſtood near me, how little ſenſible ſhould I be tha we are 
both Seryants, that there is ng thing on Earth above us. 
Oh! I could write to you as lobg as I love you, till Death 


it ſelf. 
F AMES, 


N. B. By the Words Ill. Conditions, James means, in a 
Woman Coquetry, in a Man Inconflancy. R 


Wedneſdey, 


> ESA Lox 2 
Ne 72. MHedneſday, May 23. 


— Genus immortale manet, multoſque per annos 
Stat fortuna Domus, & avi numerantur avorum. Virg 


AVING already given my Reader an Account e 
ſeveral extraordinary Clubs both ancient and mc 

dern. I did not deſign to have troubled him witl 

any more Narratives of this Nature; but I have lately re 
ceived Information of a Club which I can call neither an 
cient nor modern, that I dare ſay will be no lef: ſurpri 
fing to my Reader than it was to my ſelf; for which Rea 
ſon I ſhall communicate it to the. Publick as. one of the 
greateſt Curioſities in its kind. 
A Friend of mine complaining of a Tradeſman who. i 
related to him, after having repreſented him as a very ic 
worthlefs Fellow, who neglected his Family, and ſpen 
molt of his Time over a Bottle, told me, to conclude hi 
Character, that he was a Member of the Everlaſting Club 
So very odd a Title raiſed my Curioſity to enquire inte 
the Nature of a Club that had ſuch a ſounding Name; up 
on which my Friend gave me-the following Account. 
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T HE Everlaſting Club conſiſts of a hundred Mem 
' who divide the whole twenty four Hours among 
them in ſuch a manner, that the Club ſits Day and Nig 
from one end of the Year to another; no Party preſum- 
ing to riſe till they are relieved by thoſe who are in courſe 
to Ow By this _ of the Evers 
2 a no Club never wants Compan ; for. tho he is not up» 
1 Duty himſelf, he is ſure to | ſome who are; ſo that 
if he be diſpoſed to take a Whet, a Nooning, an Evening's 
Draught, or a Bottle after Midnight, he goes to the Club, 
and finds a Knot of Friends to his Mind. 

IT is a Maxim in this Club That the Steward never 
dies; for as they ſucceed one another by way of Rotation, 
no Man is to quit the great Elbow-chair which ſtands a 
the upper End of the Table, till his Succeſſor is in —_ 


— — 


— 
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eſs to fill it; inſomuch that there has not been a- Sedo - 
ame in the Memory of Man. | 

THIS Club was inſtituted towards the End (or, as 
me of them ſay, about the Middle) of the Civil Wars, 
d continued without Interruption till the Time of the 
at Fire, which burnt them out, and diſperſed them for 
eral Weeks. The Steward at that time maintained his 
ſt till he had like to have been blown up with a neigh- 
uring Houſe, (which was demcliſhed in order to ſtop 
be Firez) and would not leave the Chair at laſt, till he 
xd emptied all the Bottles upon the Table, and received 
xated Directions from the Club ro withdraw himſelf, 
lis Steward is frequently talked of in the Club, and 
oked upon by every Member of it as a greater Man, 
han the famous Captain mentioned in my Lord Claren- 
who was burnt in his Ship becauſe he would not 
it it without Orders. It is ſaid that towards the Cloſe 
1700, being the great Year of Jubilee, the Club had 
under Confideration whether they ſhould break up or- 
potinue their Seſſion; but after many Speeches and De- 
tes, it was at length agreed to fit out the other Centu- 
. This Reſolution paſſed in a general Club Nemine Con- 


nl es 
HAVING given this ſhort Account of the Inſtitution, 
} Continuation of the Everlaſting Club, I ſhould here 
adeavour to ſay ſomething. of the Manners and Charact- 
is of its ſeveral Members, which I ſhall do according to 
te beſt Lights I have received in this Matter. 

IT appears by their Books in that ſince their 
ft Inſtitution they have ſmoaked Fifty Tun of Tobacco, 
nk thirty thouſand Butts of Ale, One Thouſand Hogſ- 
ads of Red Port, two hundred Barrels of Brandy, and 
Kilderkin of ſmall Beer: There has been likewiſe a 
neat Conſumption of Cards. It is alſo faid, that they ob- 
me the Law in Ben Fohnſon's Club, which orders the 
Ire to be always kept in ( focus perennis eſto) as well for 
te Convenience of lighting their Pipes, as to cure the 
Dimpneſs of the Club- Room. They have an old Wo- 
han in the nature of a Veſtal, whoſe Zuſineſs it is to che- 
in and perpetuate the Fire, which burns from Genera- 
Wn to Generation, and has ſeen the Glaſs-honſe. Fires in 
ud out above an Hundred times, Fes” 
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THE Everlaſting Club treats all other Clubs with 
Eye of Contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat and Od 
ber as of a couple of Upſtarts. Their ordinary Diſcour 
(as mnch as I have been able to learn of it) turns altoge 
ther upon ſuch Adventures as have paſſed in their own A 
ſembly; of Members who have taken the Glaſs in thei 
Turns for a Week _—_ without ſtirring out of t 
Club; of others who have ſmoaked an hundred Pipes at 
Sitting; of others who have not miſſed their Morning 
Draught for twenty Years together: Sometimes they ſpe; 
in Raptures of a Run of Ale in King C#arles's Reign; and 
ſometimes reflect with Aſtoniſnment upon Games 
Whisk, which have been miraculouſly recovered by Mem 
bers of the Society, when in all human Probability th 
Caſe was deſperate. 

THEY delight in ſeveral old Catches, which they fing 
at al Hours to — one another to moiſten thei 
Clay, and grow immortal by drinking; with many othe 
editing Exhortations of the like Nature. 
THERE are four general Clubs held in a Year, 
which Times they fill up Vacancies, appoint Wai 
confirm the old Fire-Maker, or elect a new one, ſetti 
- Contributions for Coals, Pipes, Tobacco, and other Ne 

THE Senior Member has out- lived the whole Club 
twice over, and has been drunk with the Grandfather of 
ſome of the preſent ſitting Members. 


— —_ — 


Ne 73. - Thurſday, May 24. 


—C 


O Don certe ! Virg. 


T is very ſtrange to conſider, that a Creature like Man 
whois ſenſible of ſo many Weakneſſes and Imperfecti 
ons, ſhould be actuated by a Love of Fame: That Vice 
* and- Ignorance, Imperfe&ion and Miſery ſhould contend fo 
Praiſe, and endeavour as much as poſſible to make them- 
ſelves Objects of Admiration. ot 
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BUT notwithſtanding Man's Eſſential Perfection is but 
py little, his Comparative Perfection may be very con- 
ble. If he looks upon himſelf in an abſtracted Light, 
has not much to boaſt of; but if he conſiders himſelf 
th regard to others, he may find Occaſion of glorying, 
not in his own Virtues, at leaſt in the Abſence of another's 
aper fections. This gives a different Turn to the Re- 
tions of the Wiſe Man and the Fool. The firſt endeavours 
ſhine in himſelf, and the laſt to out- ſhine others. The 
t is hambled by the Senſe of his own Infirmities, the 
is lifted up by the Diſcovery of thoſe which he obſerves 
other Men. The Wiſe Man conſiders what he wants, 
d the Fool what he abounds in. The Wiſe Man is happy 
hen he gains his own Approbation, and the Fool when 
Recommends himſelf to the Applauſe of thoſe about 


BUT however unreaſonable and abſurd this Paſſion for 
Imiration may appear in ſuch a Creature as Man, it is 
t wholly to be diſcouraged; ſince it often produces ve- 
good Effects, not only as it reftrains him from doing 
y thing which is mean and contemptible, but as it 
hes him to Actions which are great and glorious. The 
finciple may be defective or faulty, but the Conſequences 
produces are ſo good, that, for the Benefit of Mankind, 
ought not to be extinguiſhed. 

T is obſerved by Cicero, that Men of the greateſt and 
he moſt ſhining Parts are the moſt actuated by Ambiti- 
0; and if we look into the two Sexes, I believe we 
al find this Principle of Action ſtronger in Women than 

M 


Men. ä 
THE Paſſion for Praiſe, which is ſo very vehement 
n the fair Sex, produces excellent Effects in Women of 
nſe, who deſire to be admired for that only which de- 
es Admiration: And I think we may obſerve, with- 
ut a Compliment to them, that many of them do not 
ly live in a more uniform Courſe of Virtue, but with 
infinitely greater Regard to their Honour, than what 
we find in the Generality of our own Sex. How many 
kſtances have we of Chaſtity, Fidelity, Devotion? How _ 
many Ladies diſtinguiſh themſelves by the Education of 
heir Children, Care of their Families, and Love of 
beir Husbands, which are the great Qualities a— 
| &= 
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chievements of Womankind: As the making of War, tl 
ing on of Traffick, the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
S by which Men grow famous, and get ver 


Name. 
BUT as this Paſſion for Admiration, when it wor 
according to Reaſon, improves the beautiful Part of « 
Species in every thing that is Laudable; ſo nothing 
more Deſtructive to them when it is governed by Vari 
and Folly, What I have therefore here to ſay, only 
gards the vain Part of the Sex, whom for certain Reaſo 
which the Reader will hereafter ſce at large, I ſhall diſti 
guiſh by the Name of Idols. An Idol is wholly taken 
in the Adorning of her Perſon. You ſee in every Poſty 
of her Body, Air of her Face, and Motion of her Hex 
that it is her Buſineſs and Employment to gain Adore 
For this Reaſon your Idols appear in all publick Places an 
Aſſemblies, in order to ſeduce Men to their Worſhip. I 
Play-houſe is very frequently filled with Idols; ſeveral « 
them are carried in Proceſſion Evening about th 
Ring, and ſeveral of them ſet up their Worſhip even i 
Churches. They are to be accoſted in the Pe 
to the Deity. Life and Death are in their Power: Joys c 
Heaven Pains of Hell are at their diſpoſal: ie 
in their Arms, and. Eternity in every Moment that ye 
are preſent with them. Raptures, Tranſports and Ecſtal 
are the Rewards which they confer: Sighs and Tex 
Prayers and broken Hearts are the Offerings which ar 
id to them. Their Smiles make Men happy; tt! 
rowns drive them to Deſpair. I ſhall only add under th 
Head, that Ovid's Book of the Art of Love is a kind 
Heathen, Ritual, which contains all the Forms of Worſh 
Which are m̃ade uſe of to an Idol. 
I would be as difficult a Task to reckon up theſe dik 
ferent kinds of Idole, au Milton's was to number thoſe th 
were known in Canaan, and the Lands adjoini Moi 
of them are Worſhipped, like Mech, in Fires and Flame 
Some of them, like Baal, love to ſee their Votaries cu 
and flaſhed, and ſhedding their Blood for them. Sπmͥ̃ + | 
of them, like the Idol in the , muft have Treu wi 


and. Collations prepared for them every Night. It ( 
indeed been: known, that ſome of hm have been ule Tt 
by their incenſed Worſhippers like  the- Chineſe Idol, „ a 
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Whipped and Scourged when they refuſe to comply 
ih the Prayers that are offered to them. | 

[| mutt here obſerve, that thoſe Idolaters who devote 

nſelyes to the Idols I am here ſpeaking of, difter very 
1 from all other kinds of Idolaters. For as others 
out becauſe they worſhip different 1dols, theſe Idola- 

x quarrel becauſe they Worſhip the ſame. 
THE Intention therefore of the Idol is quite contrary 
the Wiſhes of the Idolater ; as the one es to con- 
x the Idol to himſelf, the whole Buſineſs and Ambition 
f the other is to multiply Adorers. This Humour of 
1 1dol is prettily deſcribed in a Tale of Chaucer: He re- 
xeſeits one of them ſitting at a Table with three of her 
gtaries about her, who are all of them courting her Fa- 
ur, and paying their Adorations: She ſmiled upon one, 
unk to another, and trod upon the other's Foot which 
2s under the Table. Now -which of theſe three, ſays 
be old Bard, do you think was the Favourite? In troth, 
ys he, not one of all the three. 

THE Behaviour of this old Idol in Chaucer, puts me in 
nind of the Bcautitul Clarinda, one of the greateſt Iuols 
mong the Moderns. She is worſhipped once a Week 
by Candle-light in the midſt of a large Congregation, ge- 
erally called an Aſſembly. Some of the gayeſt Yourhs 
n the Nation endeavour to plant themſelves in her Eye, 
while ſhe fats in form with multirudes of Tapers burning 
baut her. To encourage the Zeal of her Idolaters, ſhe 
tellows a Mark of her Favour upon every one of them, 
before they go out of her Preſence. She asks a Queſtion 
of one, tells a Story to another, glances an Ogle a 
third, takes a Pinch of Snuff from the fourth, lets her 
Fan drop by accident to give the fifth an occaſion of ta- 
king it up. In ſhort, every one goes away ſatisfied with 


bis Succeſs, and encouraged to renew his Devotions on 


the lame Canonical Hour that Day Sevennight. 

AN .1dol may be Undeified by many accidental Cauſes, 
Marriage in particular is a kind of Counter-4porheofis, or 
+ Deification inverted, When a Man becomes familiar 
with his Goddeſs, ſhe quickly finks into a Woman. 

OLD Age is likewiſe a great Decayer of your Idol: 


de truth of it is, there is not a more —_—_ than 


a Superannuated Idol, eſpecially when ſhe has contracted 


ſuch 


— — — 
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ſuch Airs and Behaviour as are only Graceful when þ 
Worſhippers are about her. 

CONSIDERING therefore that in theſe and m 
ny other Caſes the Woman generally out- lives the Idol, 
muſt return to the Moral of this Paper, and deſire 
fair Readers to give a proper Direction to their Paſlic 
for being admired: In order to which, they muſt end 


vour to make themſelves the Objects of a reaſonable an Po 

laſting Admiration. This is not to be hoped for fro ade 

Beauty, or Dreſs, or Faſhion, but from thoſe inward © Wi 

naments which are not to be defaced by Time or Sickneſi E2 

and which appear moſt amiable to thoſe who are mo ; 

acquainged with them. 

CS PAS Du EE Sel 

Ne 74. Friday, May 25. 1 0 

— Pendent opera interrupts —— Virg. Pers 


N my laſt Mondays P I gave ſome general Its 
ſtances of thoſe exif *— which pleaſe E 
Reader in the old Song of Chevy Chaſe ; I ſhall here 
according to my Promiſe, be more particular, and ſhes 
that the Sentiments in that Ballad are extreamly natur 
and poetical, and full of the majeſtick Simplicity which 
we admire in the greateſt of the ancient Poets: For wic 
Reaſon I ſhall quote ſeveral Paſſages of it, in which the“ 
Thought is altogether the ſame with what we meet in 
ſeveral Paſſages of the Exeid; not that I would infer from 
thence, that the Poet (whoever he was) propoſed to bim- 
ſelf any Imitation of thoſe Pafſages, but that he was di- 
rected to them in — by the ſame Kind ot Poeticil 
Genius, and by the ſame Copy ings after Nature. 
HAD this old Song been filled witk Epigrammatici 
Turns and Points of Wit, it might perhaps have plex 
fed the wrong Taſte of ſome Readers; but it would 
never have become the Delight of the common Peo- 
ple, nor have warmed the Heart of Sir Philip Sidney like 
the Sound of a Trumpet; it is only Nature that can have 
this Effect, and pleaſe thoſe Taſtes which are the moſt un. 


prejudiced 
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judiced or the moſt refined. I muſt however beg Leave 
diſſent from ſo great an Authority as that 2— Philip 
ney, in the judgment which he has paſſed as to the 
ne Style and evil Apparel of this antiquated Song; for 
re are ſeveral Parts in it where not only the Thought 
t the Language is majeſtick, and the Numbers ſonorous; 
leaſt, the Apparel is much more gorgeous than many of 
Poets made uſe of in Queen Elizabeth's Time, as the 
ader will ſee in ſeveral of the following Quotations, 
WHAT can be greater than either the Thought or 
e Expreſſion in that Stanza, 


To drive the Deer with Hound and Horn 
Earl Piercy took his Way; 

The Child may rue that is unborn 
The Hunting of that Day ! 


is way of conſidering the Misfortunes which this Bat- 
| would bring upon Poſterity, not only on thoſe who 

born immediately after the Battel, and loſt their Fa- 
hers in it, but on thoſe alſo who periſhed in future Bat- 

which took their riſe from this Quarrel of the two 

rls, is wonderfully beautiful, and conformable to the 
Jay of Thinking among the ancient Poets. 

Audiet pugnas vitio parentum 

Rara juventus. Hor. 

Vhat can be more ſounding and poetical, !or reſemble 
rore the majeſtick Simplicity of the Ancicats, than the 
blowing Stanzas? 
The ſtout Earl of Northumberland 

A Vow to God did make, 
His Pleaſure in the Scottiſh Woods 

Three Summer's Days to take. 


With 7 hundred Bowmen bold, 
All choſen Men of Might, 
Who knew full well, in Time of Need, 
To aim their Shafts aright. 


The Hounds ran fwiftly thro the Woods 
The nimble Deer to taks, 

And with their Cries the ls and Dales 
A Echo ſhrill did make. 


Vocal 


\ 
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= — Vocat ingenti Clamore Cithzron 
Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorur; 
Et Vox aſſenſu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 
Lo, yonder doth Earl Dowglas come, 
His Men in Armour örigbt; 
Full twenty hundred Scottiſh Spears, 
All marching in our Sight. 


All Men 0 ant Tividale, 

Faft „e Tweed, &c. 
The Country of the Scorch Warriors, deſcribed in theſety 
laſt Verſes, has a fine romantick Situation, and affords 
Couple of ſmooth Words for Verſe. If the Reader cor 
| the foregoing fix Lines of the Song with the fe 
— Latin Verſes, he will ſee how much they 
vyritten in the Spirit of Virgil. 

Adverſi c ent, haſtaſque reductis 
— — &. bicula vibrant: 
Qaique altum Preneſte viri; quique arva Gabing 
Junonis, gelidumque Anienem, & roſcida rivis 

Hernica ſaxa colunt : —— qui roſea rura Velini, 

Qui Tetrice horrentes rupes, mont Severum, 

Caſperiamque colunt, Foruloſque & Himolla: 

Qui Tiberim Fabarimque bibunt. 1 
Zut to proceed. 

Earl Dowglas on a milk-white Steed, 

Moſt like a Baron bold, 
Rode foremoſt of the Com 
Whoſe Armour ſhone like Gold. 
Turnus ut antevolans tardum preceſſerat agmen, &c, 
Vidiſti, quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus ——— 
Our Engliſh Archers bent their Bows, 
Their Hearts were good and true; 
At the firſt Flight of Arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they ſlew. 
They clos d fi on et/ry Side, 
No pri nr e He Arr 
And many a gallant Gentleman 
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n 
Out of ax iſh Bow, 
1 J 15 to the Heart, 
A deep and deadly 
eas was wounded after the ame Manner by an uns 
own Hand in the midſt of a Parly. 
Has inter voces, media inter talia verbs, 


1 


So thus did both theſe Nobles 
Whoſe Courage none : 
An Engliſh Archer then percers d 
The noble Earl was ſlam. 
He had 4 Bow bent in bis Hand, 
Made of « trufly Tree, 
; As Arrow of « Claath-yard long 
Units the Head drew be. 
9 75 
The 
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Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliff 700, . nu 


His Sifter's Son was he, | 
Sir David Lamb, ſo well Neem d, ) 
Ter ſaved could not be. © | 
The familiar Sound in theſe Names 8 the Maze, 
of the Deſcription; for this Reaſon I do not mention th En 
Part of the Poem but to ſhew the natural Caſt of Though 
which appears in it, as the two laſt Verſes look dow th 
like a Tranſlation of i= 


— unus , 
antifſanus aqui, 1 


In the Catalogue of the ron who fell, Witherington'sB 

haviour is in the ſame Manner particularized very artful 

as the Reader is prepared for it by that Account which WF 

ö of him in the Beginning of the Battle; tho' I 2 

isfied your little Buffoon * (who have ſeen that Pa 

ſage ridiculed i in Hudibres) will not be able to take the Bea 

ty of it: For which Reaſon I dare not ſo much as quote ii o 
Then ſtept a gallant Squire forth, 1 

Witherington was his Name, | 
Who ſaid, 9 it told | 
To Henry our King for Shame, 
That e er my Captain fought on Foot 
And I fond looking on. 

We meet with the ſame Heroick Sentiment in Virgil. 
Non pudet, O Rutuli, cunctis pro talibus unam 
Objectare animam ? numerone an viribus æqui 

Non ſumis ? 

What can be more natural or more A than t 


Circumſtances in which he deſcribes the Behaviour « 
thoſe Women who had loſt their Husbands a 


Next Day did many Widows come 
Their Husbands to bewail; 
* © They waſh d their Wounds in briviſh Tears, 


But all would not prevail. r 
Their Bodies bath d in purple Blood, | 
They bore'with them away; 
They kiſ''d them dead a thouſand Times, The! 
When they were clad in Clay. TH bea! 
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Thus we ſee how the Thoughts of this Poem, which natu- 
ly ariſe from the Subject, are always IT and tometimes 
wuifitely noble; that 1 is often very ſounding, 
that the whole is written with a true poetical Spirit. 
IF this Song had been 'written in the Gorhick Manner, 
hich is the Delight of all our little Wits, whether Writers 
Readers, it would not have hit the Taſte of ſo many Ages, 
d have pleaſed the Readers of all Ranks and Conditions. 
ſhall only beg Pardon for ſuch a Proſuſion of Latin Quota- 
uns; which I ſhould not have made uſe of, but that 1 
ured my own Judgement would have looked too ſingular | 
ſuch a Subject, had not l ſupported it by the Practice 
d Authority of Virgil, C 
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Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color & ſtatus, c ren. Hor, 


T was with ſome Mortification that I ſuffered the Rai- 
lery of a Fine Lady of my Acquaintance, for calling, in 
one of my Papers, Dorimant a Clown. She was fo 
nmerciful as to take Advantage of my invincible Tacitur- 
ity, and on that occaſion, with great Freedom to conſider 
be Air, the Height, the Face, the Geſture of him who cou'd 
retend to Judge ſo arrogantly of Gallantry. She is full of 
lotion, Janty and lively in her [mpertinence, and one of 
boſe that commonly paſs, among the Ignorant, for Perſons 
who bave a great & of Humour.. She had rhe Play of 
wr Fopling in her Hand, and after ſhe had ſaid it was happy 
tier her there was not ſo charming a Creature as Dorimans 
r tow living, ſhe began with a Theatrical Air and Tone of 
Voice to read, by 25 Triumph over me, ſome of his 
 Wieeeches, Is foe, that lovely Hair, that eaſie Shape, thoſe 


”w Eyes, and all 75 I —_— about her Mouth, 
wich Medley ſpoke of ; Til follow the Lottery and in for 
Frixe with my Friend Bellair. r , 


In Love the Victors from the Vanquiſh'd fly ; 
They fly that wound, and they pus ſue 25 
Then turning over the Leaves, ſhe reads alternately, and 
"1 | And 


T haffÞÞeaks, 
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And you and Loveit to her 
I Fallon all the Depths of 2 
Oh the Fine Gentleman! Bur here, continues ſhe, is t} 
P I admire moſt, where he begins to Teize Loveir 
and Mimick Sir Fopling : Oh the pretty Satyr, in his re- 
ſolving to be a Coxcomb to pleaſe, fince Noiſe and Nog. 
ſenſe have ſuch powerful Charms. 


I, that I may Succeſifu prove, 
Transform my ſelf to what you Love. 
Then how like a Man of the Town, ſo Wild and Gay is 


that! | 
The Wife will find a Difference in our Fate, 
Tos a Woman, 1 a good Eſtate. 

AN 1 ane hee rr 
of my Temper to any Oppoſition to ſo nimble a Speak- 
er — Fair, Enemy is; but her Diſcourſe gave — 
many Reflections, when I had left her Company. Among 
* N I — —_— conſider, —— — the 
falſe Impreſſions the generality. air more 
_ cially) — of what ſhould be intended, when they Pap 
Fine Gentleman; and could not help revolving that Subject 
in my Thoughts, and ſettling, as it were, an Idea of that 

in my own Imagination. 

NO Man ought to have the Eſteem of the reſt of the 
World, for any Actions which are diſagreeable to thoſe 
Maxims which prevail, as the Standards of Behaviour, in 
the Country wherein he lives. What is oppoſite to the e- 
ternal Rules of Reaſon and good Scnſe, muſt be excluded 
from any Place in the Carriage of a Well-bred Man. I did 
not, I confeſs, explain my ſelf enough on this Subject, 
when I called Dorimant a Clown, and made it an Inftance 


of it, that he called the Orange Wench, Double Tripe : 1 ſhonld 
a 


have ſhewed, that Humanity 
no Part of Humankind Reproach, for what they, whom 
they Reproach, may poſſibly have in common with the 
moſt Virtuous and W amongſt us. When a Gen- 
tleman ſpeaks Coarſly, be ed himſelf Clean to no 

rpoſe: The Cloathing of our Minds certainly ought to 
— before that of our Bodies. To betray in a Man's 
Talk a corru Imagination, is a much Offence 
dgainſt the Converſation of Gentlemen, any Negli- 
| gence 
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ce of Dreſs imaginable. But this Senſe of the Matter is 
far from being received a People even of Condition, 
that Vocifer paſſes for a fine Gentleman, He is Loud, Habgh- 

, Gentle, Soft, Lewd, and Obſequious by turns, juſt 
a little Underſtanding and great Impudence prompt him 
« the preſent Moment. He paſles among the Silly Part ef 
ur Women for a Man of Wit, becauſe he is generally in 
Doubt. He contradicts with a Shrug, and confutes with a 
certain Sufficiency, in profeſſing ſuch or ſuch a Thing is 
dove his Capacity, What Tena Character the pleaſanter 
i, that he is a profeſſed Deluder of Women; and becauſe 
the empty Cox comb has no Regard to any thing that is of 
{elf Sacred and Inviclable, I have heard an unmarried Lad 
of Fortune ſay, it is a Pity ſo fine a Gentleman as Vocifer is 
b great an Athieſt. The Crowds of ſuch inconſiderable 
Creatures, that infeſt all Places of Aſſembling, every Reader 
will have in his Eye from his own Obſervation; be would 
tot be worth conſidering what Sort of Figure a Man who 
formed himſelf on'thoſe Principles among us, which are 
greeable to the Wer of Honour and Religion, would 
make'in the familiar and ordinary Occurrences of Life? 

1 bardly have obſerved any one fill his ſeveral Duties of 
ke better than Ignotus. All the Under-parts of his Behavi- 
a, and ſuch es are expoſed to common Obſervation, have 
Wh their riſe in him from great and noble Motives, A firm 
ud unſhaken Expectation of another Life, makes him be- 
come this; Humanity and good Nature, fortified by the 
— of Virtue, has the ſame Effect upon him, as the 

lect of allGoodneſs has upon many others. Being firm- 

1 7 in all Matters of Importance, that certain 
I which makes Mens — _ eaſie, ap- 
pears in him with greater Beauty: By a Contempt 
of little N he is perfectly Sy Maſter of em. This 
Temper 25 f Mind leaves him under no neceſſity of Study- 
ng his A e that his 


e en 
d en be fs a Pleaſure in conſider 
by this Boing as an uncertain one, and think to rea 8 00 

i er hawac ce, is in a fair way of do- 
ng all chi nconcern, and Gentleman- 
tke Eaſe, Ns oe ball fs Life © a hen, 
tranſient, perplexing State, "ru up of trifling g 
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and * Anxieties; but ſees it in quite another Light; hi 
Griets are Momentary, and his Joys immortal. RefleQior 
upon Death is not a Aopen 444 Thought of eon 
every Thing that he delights in, but it is a ſnort Night follow 
ed by an endleſs Day. What I would here contend for is, that 
the more Virtuous the Man is, the nearer he will natu 
rally be to the Character of Genteel and A e. A Man 
whoſe Fortune is Plentiful, ſhews an Eaſe in his Countenance 
and Confidence in his Behaviour, which he that is und 
Wants and Difficulties cannot aſſume, It is thus with tt 
Stare of the Mind; he that governs his Thoughts with the 
everlaſting Rules of Reaſon and Senſe, muſt have ſomething 
ſo inexpreſſibly Graceful in his Words and Actions, that every 
Circumſtance muſt become him. The Change of Perſonsor 
Things around him do not at all alter his Situation, but he 
looks diſintereſted in the Occurrences with which others 
are diſtracted, becauſe the greateſt Purpoſe of his Life is to 
maintain an Indifference both to it and all its Enjoy ments. 
In a word, to be a Fine Gentleman, is to be a Generous and 
a Brave Man. What can make a Man ſo much in conſtant 

Humour and Shine, as we call it, than to be Supported 
what can never fail him, and to believe that whatever 
happens to him was the beſt thing that could poſſibly be- 
fal him, or elſe be on whom it would not have 
permitted it to have befallen him at all? R 
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Ut in Fortunam, fic nos te, Celſe, feremns. Hor, 


HERE is nothing ſo common, as to find a.Man 

whom in the general Obſervation of his Carriage 

you take to be of an uniform 4 ſubject to 
fach unaccountable Starts of Humour and Paſſion, that 
is as much unlike warn and differs as moe Now on 
Man at firſt thought him, as any two diſtinct Per- 
ſons can differ from each other. This proceeds from the 
Want of forming ſome Law of Life to our ſelves, or fixing 
ſome Notion of things in general, which affect us in 
ſuch Manner as to create proper Habits both gar Mie 
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nd Bodies. The Negligence of this, leaves us not 
only to an unbecomin Tovity in our uſual 88 but 
iſ to the ſame Inſtability in our Friendſhips, Intereſts, and 
Alliances, A Man who is but a mere Spectator of what paſſes 
ground him, and not engaged in Commerces of any Con- 
ideration, is but an ill Judge of the ſecret Motions of the 
Heart of Man, and by what Degrees it is actuated to make 
uch viſible Alterations in the ſame Perſon: But at the 
ame Time, when a Man is no way concerned in the Effect 
of ſuch Inconſiſtences in the Behaviour of Men of the 
World, the Speculation muſt be in the utmoſt Degree both 
diverting and inſtruQive; yet to enjoy ſuch Obſervations in 
the higheſt Reliſh, he ought to be placed in a Poſt of Di- 
rection, and have the dealing of their Fortunes to them. I 
have therefore been wonderfully divetved with ſome Pieces 
of ſecret Hiſtory, which an Antiquary, my very 
Friend, lent me as a Curiofity. They are Memoirs of the 
private Life of Pharamond of France. © Pharamond, fays 
my Author, was a Prince of infinite Humanity and Ge- 
* nerofity, and at the ſame time the moſt pleaſant and fa- 
* cetious Companion of his Time. He had a peculiar Taſte 
in him (which would have been unlucky in any Prince but 
' himſelf, )he thought there could be no exquiſite Pleaſure in 
* Converſation but among Equals; and would pleaſantly be- 
' wail himſelf that he always lived in a Crowd, but was the 
only Man in France that never into — — - This 
Tura of Mind made him delight in Midnig mbles, 
(i © attended only with one Perſon of his Bedchamber : He 
Eould in thele Excurſions get acquainted with Men(whoſe 
* Temper he had a Mind to try) and recommend them + 
' privately to the particular Obſervation of his firſt Miniſter, 
He generally found himſelf neglected by his new Acquain- 
' tance as ſoon as they had Hopes of growing great; and 
' uſed on ſuch Occaſions to remark, That it was a great In- 
* juſtice to tax Princes of forgetting themſelves in their high 
* Fortunes, when there were ſo few that could with Con- 
© ſtancy bear the Favour of their very Creatures. My Au- 
thor in theſe looſe Hints has one Paſſage that gives us a 
very lively Idea of the uncommon Genius of Pharamond. He 
net with one Man whom he had put to all the uſual 
Proofs he had made of thoſe he had a Mind to know through- 
ly, and — OE Fane In Diſcourſe with him 
94 one 
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ane Day, he gave him Opportunity of fa how much 
ns oe be gps all-his Wiſhes. x ee tx lar re- 


ed himſelf, doubled the Sum, and ſpoke to him in "thi 
bre « Sir, Tow have twice what you deſired, by the Fa- 
vor of | Pharamond ; but look to it that you are ſatiiſied with 

« it, 2 tis the laſt yon ſhalleverrecieve. I nom this Moment 
ar 15 mine and to make you truly ſo,1 give you my 


4 R ＋ om ſhall never be greater or leſs than you are at 
— po wa me not, E 21 70 Prince if ſing) ) but 


10 enjoy the Fortune I have my own 
%. Condition; for you have bereafter dat gol 
TEES Pla. 


r efty having thus well 
lacs nd Compen n 2 d and 
* an ea an and a wer- 
ful Monarch. He gave * himſelf, bis Com I the 
Name of the merry Tyrant;. for he. puniſhed his Court 
ers for their Inſolence and 4.28 not "by 2 Act of pub- 
lick Disfavour, but by humorouſly PROG N their 
Imaginations. If he obſerved a Man unt to his In 
feriors, he would 8 to take ſome fa- 
vourable Notice of him, render him 1 
Heiknew all his own Looks, Words and Actions had their 
2 and his Friend Nonſtcur Eacrare (for ſo 
called) having 2 great Soul without Ambition, he 
. could communicate all his s to him, and fear no 
Uſe —— ow of that Ar no 
t when vere in private, to upon: 
paſſed in publick. "Y 


mall 
all which 

PHARAMOND would often, to ſatisfie a vain Fool 
wof Power in his Country, talk to him in a full Court, and 
22 Whiſper make him deſpiſe all his old Friends 


— He was come to that Knowledge of 
Obſervation, that he would profeſs altering 
the whole of Blood in ſome Tempers, by thrice 
ng to them. As Fortune was in his Power, he gave 
2 ing the mere Fol- 
— of it with the Treatment they, deſerved. He would 
I a skilful Caſt of his Eye and half a Smile, make two 
bellows who hated, embrace and fall upon each others 
Neck with as much Eagerneſs, as if they followed their 
real Inclinatione, and intended to ſtifle one another. When 
Wi 
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1 Ewcyate, and on a publick Night exereiſe the Paſſions 
his whole Court. He was pleafed to ſce an haughty Beauty 
ch the Looks of the Manfhehad long defpiſed, from Ob- 
ration of bis being taken Notice of by Pharamond; and 
he Lover conceive higher Hopes, than to follow the Woman 
wis dying forthe Day before. Ina Court, where Men fpeak 
ife@ion in the ſtrongeſt Terms, and Diflike in the fainteſt, 
twasn comical Mixture of Incidents to ſee Diſguiſes thrown 
ide in one Caſe and encreaſed on the other, according as 
our or Diſgrace attended the reſpective Objects of Mens 
Approbation or Diſeſteem. Pharamond in his Mirth upon 
de Meanneſs of Mankind uſed to fay, * As he could take 
way a Man's Five Senſes, he could give him an Hundred. 

The Man in Diſgrace ſhall immediately loſe all his na- 
' tural Endowments, and he that finds Favour have the 
Attributes of an Angel. He would carry it ſo far as to 
fy, It ſhould not be only fo in the Opinion of the 
'Jower Part of his Court, but the Men themſelves ſhall 
think thus meanly or greatly of themſelves, as they are 
out or in the Graces of a Court. 

A Monarch who had Wit and Humour like Pharamond, muſt 
hve Pleaſures which no Man elſe can ever have Opportunity 
of enjoying. He gave Fortune to none but thoſe whom he 
knew could receive it without Tranſport: he made a noble 
ind generous Uſe of his Obſervations; and did not regard his 
Miniſters as they were agreeable to himfelf, but as they were 
uſeful to his Kingdom: Ry this Means the King appeared in 
trery Officer of State; and no Man had a Participation of the 
fower,who had not a Similitude of the Virtue of Pharamond. 
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WE 


Nen convivore licet, nec Urbe tos | 
Dim ef tam prope tam proculque nobis. Mart. 

| Friend Wilt, Honetycons is one of thoſe 

Sort of Men who are very often abſent in Con- 
verſation, and what the French call a raveur and 4 

tfirait, A little before our Club- time laſt Night we were 

milking together in Somerfer Garden, where WII I. bad 
, | Os picked 
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icked up a ſmall Pebble of ſo odd a Make, that he ſaid he 
would preſent it to a Friend ot his, an eminent Virtue 

After we had walked ſome time, I made a full ſtop with 
my Face towards the Weſt, which WITT. knowing to be 
my uſual Method of asking what's a Clock, in an After 
noon, immediately pulled out his Watch, and told me w 
had ſeven Minutes good. We took a turn or two more 
when, to my great Surprize, I fav him ſquirr away hi 
Watch a conſi way into the Thames, and with prea 
Sedateneſs in his Looks put up the Pebble, he had befor 
found, in his Fob. As I have naturally an Averſion to much 
Speaking, and do not love to be the Meſſenger of ill News 
eſpecially when it comes too late to be uſeful, Ileft him tobe 
convinced of his Miſtake in due time, and continued m 
Walk, reflecting on theſe little Abſences and Diſtraction 
in Mankind, and reſolving to make them the Subject o 
a future Speculation. | 

1 was the more confirmed in my Defigo, when I con 
fidered that they were very often Blemiſhes in the Cha 
racers of Men of excellent Senſe; and helped to keep uy 
the Reputation of that Latin Proverb, which Mr. Dry 
has Tranſlated-in the following Lines: 

Geeat Wit to Madneſs ſure is near ally d. 
And thin Partitions do their Bounds divide. 

My Reader does, I hope, perceive, that I diſtinguiſh 
Man who is Abſent, becauſe he thinks of ſomething elſe 
from one who is. Abſent, becauſe he thinks of nothing at al 

. The latter is too innocent a Creature to be taken notic 
of; but the Diſtractions of the former may, I believe, b 
generally accounted for from one of theſe Reaſons. 

_ EITHER their Minds are wholly fixed on ſome part 
cular Science, which is often the Caſe of Mathematicians ar 
other learned Men; or are wholly taken up with for 
Violent Paſſion, ſuch as Anger, Fear, or Love, which tie 
the Mind to ſome diftant Object; or, laſtſy, theſe Di 
ſtractions proceed from a certain Vivacity and Ficklene 
in a Man's Temper, which while it raiſes up infini 
Numbers of 14eas, in the Miod, is contiaually puſhing i 
on, without allowing it to reſt on any particular Image 

. Nothing therefore is more unnatural than the Though 

and Conceptions of ſuch a Man, which are ſeldom oc 
fioned cither by the Company he is in, or py SES 
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Objects which are placed before him. While you fancy he 
þ admiring a beautiful Woman, tis an even Wager that 
de is ſolving a Propoſition in Euclid; and while you may 
imagine he is reading the Paris Gazerre, it is far from being 
impoſſible, that he is pulling down and rebuilding the Front 
of his Country-Houſe. 

AT the fame time that I am endeavouring to expoſe this 
Weakneſs in others, I ſhall readily cenfeſs that I once labour- 
ed under the ſame Infirmity my ſelf. The Method I took to 
Conquer it was a firm Reſolution to learn ſomething from 
whatever I was obliged to ſee or hear. There is a way of 
Thinking, if a Man can attain to it, by which he may ftrike 
omewhat out of any thing. I can at preſent obſerve thoſe 
Starts of good Senſe and Struggles of un-improved Reaſon in 
the Converſation of a Clown, with as much Satisfaction as 
the moſt ſhining Periods of the moſt finiſhed Orator ; and 
can make a fhift to command my Attention at a Pupper-Show 
or an Opera, as well as at Hamlet or Othello. 1 always make 
one of the Company I am in; for though l ſay little my ſelf, 
my Attention to others, and thoſe Nods of Approbation 
which] never beſtow unmerited, ſufficiently ſhew that I am 
— fry Whereas WILL. Hon E YO, tho' a Fel- 
low of good Senſe, is every Day doing and ſay ing an hun- 
dred Things, which be afterwards confeſſes, with a well-bred 
Frankneſs, where ſomewhat mal a propos, and undeſigned. 

I chancedthe other Day to go into a Coffee - houſe, where 
W1LL. was ſtanding in the midſt of ſeveral Auditors 
whom he had gathered round him, and was giving them an 
Account of the Perſon and Character of Hinton, My 
Appearance before bim juſt put him in mind of me, with- 
out making him that I was actually preſent. So 
that keeping his Eyes full upon me, to the great Surprize 
of his Audience, he broke off his firſt Harangue. and pro- 
ceeded thus, * Why now there's my Friend (men- 
* tioning me by my Name) he is a Fellow that thinks a 
"deal, but never opens his Mouth; I warrant you he is 
+ now thruſting his ſhort Face into ſome Coffee-houſe a 
bout Change. I was his Bail in the time of the Popiſh 
Plot, when he was taken up for a Jeſuit.* If he had 
looked on me a little longer, he had certainly deſcribed 
me ſo particularly, without ever conſidering what led 
him into it, that the whole Company mult W 
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bave-found. me out; for 'which Reaſon, remembring the 
od Proverb, One of Sight ont of Mind, I left the Room; 
2nd; upon meeting him an Hour afterwards, was asked by 
him, with a great deal of Humour, in what Part of 
the World I lived, that he kad not ſeen me theſe thrte Days. 
MONSIEUR Bruyere has given us the Character of 
as abſent Man, with a great deal of Humour, which be has 
ſhed to an agreeible Extrivagancez with the Heads of it 
- ©<MENALCAS (fays that excellent Author) come: 
» down in a Morning, opens his Door to go out, but ſhuts it 
* pgain, bectuſe he perceives that he has his Night- cap on; 
* and exarhining himſelf further finds that he is but half 
* ſhaved, that he has ſtuck bis Sword on his right Side, that 
his Stockings are about his Heels, and that his Shirt is over 
his Breeches. When he is dreſſed he goes to Court, comes 
into the ing- room, and walking bolt upright under 
* a Branch of ſticks bis Wig is caught up by one of 
© them, —— = Ba, All the 
* fall a laughing, but Men laughs louder than any of 
them, and looks about for the Perfon that is the Jeſt of 
OE I — Bath be fads 
»* a Coach, which taking for his own he whips into it; 
and the Coachman drives off, not doubting bur he carries 
dis Mafter. As ſoon as he ſtgps, Menalcas throws himſelf 
« out of the Coach, croſſes the Court, aſcends the Saircaſe, 
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he writes a ſecond, and mi the Superſeriptioa:- 

Nobleman receives one of them, and ir 1 
reads as follows: 1 would have you, honeſt 
| ately upon the. Receipt of this, take in H 
me the Winter. His Farmer receives 
amazed to ſee in it, My Lord, I received yo 
mand: with an e 

tertainment, you may ſee ieces of 
multiplying round his Plate: Tis true the reſt af the 
Company want it, as well as their Knives and Forks, 
which Menalcas does not let them keep long. 
times in a Morning he puts bis whole Family in an ge gg. 


it 


and at laſt goes out without being able to Nay for his 
Coach or Dinner, and for cur Boy you may ee kim 


You r 
not; for a Fellow quite Stupid, for he hears nothing; 
tor a Fool, for he talks to himſelf, and has an hundred 
Grimaces and Motions with his Head, which are alto- 
* gether involuntary; for a proud Man, for he looks full 
© upon you, and takes no notice of your ſaluting him: 
The Truth on't is, his Eyes are open, but he makes no 
| uſe of them, and neither ſees you, nor an nor a- 
ny thing elſe: He came ence from his try-houſe, 
and his own Footmen undertook to rob him, and ſuc- 
- cceded : They held a Flambeau to his Throat, and bid 
him deliver his Purſe; he did fo, and coming home told 
„ dis Friends he had been robbed; they defire to knowy 
t the Particulars, Ak my Servants, ſays Menalcas, for they 
e were with me. X 
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Ne 78. Nedueſday, May 30. 
een % e 
Cum Talis fir, Utinam naſter oe: 


E. following Letters are fo pleaſant, that I doubt 
not but the Reader will be as much diverted with 
them as I was. I have nothing to do in this Day's 


c 
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the Cambridge Letter, and placing it at the Front of | 
e ein Ao — ai 
f much Earneſtneſs as he invites me to be his, 


8 TX, | 
Send you the incloſed, to be inſerted (if you think 
"Tf ee x) — e e 
| a s appears, that it is no W 
© der if all Mankind endeavours to get ſomewhat indo 
Paper which will always live. | | 
sto the Cambridge Affair, the Humour was really car- 
« riedon in the Way I deſcribe it. However, you have a 
« full Commiſſion to put out or in, and to do whateyer 
« you think fit with it. 1 have already had the Satisfacti- 
« on of ſecing you take that Liberty with ſome things 1 
« have before ſent you. 
* GO on, Sir, and proſper. You have the beſt Wiſhes of, 
. S IR, au very Affectianate 
. and Obliged Humble Servant, 


My.SPECTATOR, Cambridge. 

cy ov well know it is of great Confequence to clear 
Titles, and it is of Importance that it be done in 

the proper Seaſon: On which Account this is to aſſure 
2 rn bor ahh Crus oF UcLY Faces was inſtituted 
* originally at CAMBRIDGE in the merry Reign of 
R C e, IT. As in great Bodies of Men it is 
© not difficult to find Members enow for fuch a Club, fo 
* (I remember) it was then feared, upon their Intention 
© of dining together, that the Hall belonging to CLARE 
© HALL, (the uglieſt then in the Town, tho now the 
© neateft) would not be large enough HanpsomMELY to 
hold the Company. Invitations were made to great Num- 
bers, but very few accepted them without much Diffi- 
* * culty. On pleaded that being at London in a Bookſel- 
er's Shop, a Lady going by with a great Belly longed to 
* kiſs him. Hz had certainly been excuſed, but that Evi- 
« dence appeared, That indeed one in London did pretend 
© ſhe longed to kiſs him, but that it was only a Pickpocker, 
© who during his kiſſing her ſtole away all his Mony. 
* ANOTHER would have got off by a Dimple in his Chin; 
* but it was proved upon 4 * coming int 
| 5 a 
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Room, made a Woman miſcarry, and frightned two 
Children into Fits. A Tw1rp alledged, That he was ta- 
ken by a Lady for another Gentleman, who was one of 
the handſomeſt in the Univerſity: But upon Enquiry it 
' was found that the Lady had actually loſt one Eye, and 
the other was very much _ the Decline, A Foynrtn. 
produced Letters out of t — his Vindication, 
in which a Gentleman offered him his Daughter, who 
had lately fallen in Love with him, with a good Fortune: 
But it was made that the young Lady was amo- 
« rous, and had like to have run away with her Father's 
Coachman, ſo that it was ſuppoſed, that her Pretence of 
falling in Love with him was only in order to be well 
married. It was pleaſant to hear the ſeveral Excuſes which 
« were made, inſomuch that ſome made as much Intereſt 
to be excuſed as they would from ſerving Sheriff; hovv- 
ever, at laſt the Society was formed, and proper Officers 
were appointed; and the Day was fixed for the Enter- 
tainment, which was in Veniſon Seaſon, A pleaſant Fellow 
* of King's College (commonly called C x a from his ſour 
Look, and the only Man who did not pretend to get 
off) was nominated for Chaplain; and nothing was 
«* wanting but ſome one to fit in the Elbow - Chair, by way 
© of Pax SID ENT, at the u End of the Table; and there 
the Buſineſs ſtuck, for t was no Contention for Su- 
periority there. This Affair made fo great a Noiſe, that 
© the K---g, who was then at Newmarket, heard of it, 
and was pleaſed merrily and graciouſly to fay, Hz 
* COULD' NOT BE THERE HYMSELF, BUT HR 
* WOULD SEND THEM A BRACE oF Bucks. 

« | would defire you, Sir, to ſet this Affair in a true 
Light, that Poſterity may not be miſ-led in ſo important 
« a Point: For when the wiſe Man who ſhall write your 
«© Hiſtory ſnall acquaint the World, That you had a D1- 
« pLOMAN ſent from the Ugly Clabar OXFORD, and 
that by vertue of ir you were admitted into it; what a 
* Jearned War will there be among future Criticks about 
the Original of that Club, which both Univerſities will 
« contend ſo warmly for? And perhaps ſome hardy Can- 
«* tabrigian Author may then boldly affirm, that the Word 
* OXFORD was an Interpolation of ſome Oxonian in- 


$ ſtead of CAMBRIDGE. This Affair will be beſt ad- 


* juſted 
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any ancient of any Acts of the Society or 
* THE UGLY Facts, conſidered in a 


invited 


s ECTATOR. 
I de humble Petition of WHO andWHICH, 
CHAT pour Petitioners being ina forlorn and de- 
* ſtitute Condition, know not to whom we ſhould 
« apply eur ſelves for Relief, becauſe there is hardly any 
« Man alive who hath notinjured us. Nay we ſpeak it with 
Sorrow, even You your ſelf, whom we ſhould ſuſpect 
« of ſuch 7 7 he es —— ind. ——_ ac- 
« quit your ing given us ſome Cauſe of Com- 
paint. We are deſcended of ancient Families, and kept 
up our Dignity and Honour many Years, — ao 
err e de 
* our ſelves {i y'th in their Pulpits; 2 
: 2 Nay, how often have we heard in 
one of the moſt polite and auguſt Aſſemblies in the Uni- 
« verſe, to our- Mortification, theſe Words, That 
© THAT that Iii wrged; which if one of us had 
bad Juftice done, would have founded nobler thus, That 
IF HICH. that noble L-——# verged. Senates themſelves, 
© the Guardians of Britiſh Liberty, have degraded us, and 
© preferred THAT to us; and yet no Decree was ever 
given againſt us. In the very Acts of Parliament, in 
_ * which the utmoſt Right ſhould be done to every Body, 
* WORD, and Thing, we find our ſelves often either not 
* uſcd, or uſed one inſtead of another. In the firſt and beft 
Prayer 1. 
1 i Faber 
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. ted in your Liſe- Time bot I hope yeur Affection to 

© your orien yell ectcoake pon partiaſtogour:A ons. 
TO.tell you Sir, my own Opinion : Tho I cannot find 
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Father WHICH art in Heaven, fhould be, Our Father 

WHO art in Heaven; and evenaConvocaTioN, af 
ter long Debates, refuſed to conſent to an Alteration of 
it. In our general Confeſſon we ſay, Spare Thou them, 

0 God, WHICH confeſs their Faults, which ought to 

be, WHO confeſs their Faults, What Hopes then. have 

we of having Juſtice done us, when the Makers of our 
very Prayers and Laws, and the moſt learned in all Fa- 
' culties, ſeem to be in a Confederacy-againſt us, and our 
Enemies 8 _ be Jack ” 

© THE Spaniſh Proverb ſays; Il ſabio muda conſcio, i 
% i. e. 2 his Mind, 4 Fool never will. 
80 that we think Tov, Sir, a very Perſon to 
ddreſs to, ſince we know you to be capable of being con- 
i yinced, and changing your Judgment. You are well able 
i to ſertle this Affair, and to you we ſubmit our Cauſe. 
we defire you to aſſign the Butts and Bounds of each of 
dus; and that for the Future we may both enjoy dur on. 
' We would defire to be heard” by our Council, but that 
(e fear in their very Pleadings they would betray ot 


_ — * k . 
7 —_— 40 1 0 
— 48 , n eo { HO 4 
Thu 1 
1 31. 
. 


— 


Oderunt peccure ni virtuuii amore, Hor. 5 
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man 2s Unfaithful to it ſelf. If we grant m Equality in 
the Faculties of both Sexes, the Minds of Women are leſ; 
cultiyated with Precepts, and conſequently may, with 
out Diſreſpect to them, be accounted more liable to 11. 
luſion in Caſes wherein natural Inclination is out of the 
Intereſts'of Virtue, I ſhall take up my preſent Time in 
Commenting upon a Billet or two which came from La- 
dies, and from leave the Reader to judge whether 
Tam in the right or not, in thinking it is poſſible Fine 
Women may be miſtaken. * 

THE allowing Addreſs ſeems to have no other De- 
in it, but to tell me the Writer will do what ſhe 
es for all me. 


cM. SracTaron. 3 
Am Young, very much inclined to follow the 
1 but at the fame time, as 1 

plentiful Fortune, and am of Quality, 


Fus being beloved by a Geatloman, whom I de- 
en 


K to-make my H + But I have a Mind to put th 
ing into Matrimony till another Winter is over 


Y tr 
* my Head, which (whatever, muſty Sir, you may think 1 
* of the Matter) I deſign 1 Mufick, WW : 
going to Plays, Viſiting, and other Satis factions WI * 
« Sick Fortune and You protected by Innocence and * 
virtue, can procure for. 
m. en bums Servant, il 
2. MY Lover does not know T like him, therefore h, 
ving no Engagements upon me, I think to ſtay w 
«whether I may not like any one elſe better. 
- I have heard Wilt. Hontrcous fay, 4 Woman 


writes her Mind but in her Poſtſcript. 1 think this 
has fufkciently diſcovered bers in this. II 
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ly. It is from Loving by Sight that Coxcombs ſo fre- 
quently ſucceed with Women, and very often a Young 
Lady is beſtowed by her Parents to a Man who weds her 
las Innocence it ſelf,) tho ſhe has, in her own Heart, giv- 
en her Approbation of a different Man in every Aſſembly 
ſhe was in the whole Year before. What is wanting 
mong Women, as well as among Men, is the Love of lau- 
dable Things, and not to reſt only in the Forbearance of 
ſuch as are R ful. 

HO W far removed from a Woman of this light Ima- 
ination is Eudoſia! Ewdoſia has all the Arts of Life and 
good Breeding with ſo much Eaſe, that the Virtue of her 
Conduct looks more like an Inſtin& than Choice. It is 
is little difficult to her to think juſtly ot Perſons and Things, 
is it is to a Woman of different Accompliſhments, to 
move ill or look aukward. That which was, at firſt, the 
Effect of InſtruQion, is grown into an Habit; and it would 
de gs hard for Eudaſia to indulge a wrong. Jogpeſting of 
Thought, as it would be to Flavia, the 
come into a Room with an unbecoming Air. a 
BUT the Miſapprehenſions People themſelves have of 
. Wh their own State of Mind, is laid down with much diſcern- 

ing in the following Letter, which is but an Extract of a 
ud Epiſtle from my Charming Miſtreſs Hecatiſſa, who 
b above the Vanity of external Beauty, and is the better 

Judge of the Perfectious of the Mind. | 


A. SpECTATOR, | 
c JT Write this to acquaint you, that very many 
* as well x m Ee Ned many Hoore, ere 
EE ee 
of whi u iſed us 2 ogue. 
in the Eder of Authors for us, you will have 
* cular Regard to Books of Devotion. W 
* and how any. Ha oo your chief 
Propriety of ſuch Writi cn 
known thoſe bs ho Sink. 
ing and Evening 


1 
wieder 


1 
x 
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ir oh 
an Hour in their Cloſet, 
d over ſo many ſeyen Books of 
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go on in whatever their particular Paſſion leads them to. 
« The Beauteous Philantia, who is (in your Language) an 
* 1dob, is one of thoſe Votaries; ſhe has a very pretty fur- 
©/ niſhed Cloſet, to which ſhe retires at her appointed Hours: 
* This is her Dreſſing- room, as well as ? the has 
© conſtantly before her a large Looking-glafs, and upon 
the Table, according to à very Witty Author, 

" Together ye her Prayer- Book and Paint, 

At once t improve the Sinner and the Saint. 
Ir muſt be a good Scene; if one could be preſent x 
© it, to ſce this Idol by turns lift up her Eyes to Heaven, 
© and ſea] Glances at her own dear Perfon, It cannot 
but be a Conflit between Vanity and Hu mili- 
© ation, When you are upon this Subject. chuſe Books 
© which clevate the Mind above 'the World, and give a 
* pleaſing Indifference to little things in it. For want of 
* ſuch Inſtructions, I am apt to believe ſo many People 
tze it in their Heads to be ſullen, crofs and angry, un- 


oder Pretence of being abſtracted from the Afﬀairs of this 
© Life, when: at the ſame titne they betray their Fondoefs 
for thein doib as a Tak, and pouti 


q Muc 
the Tndifcretion of the 


it Hours. of the —＋ 
e-conſtant Hour 
( Cards, ta 


axidulheſs till 
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* ſhould make her afraid to ſpeak. her, Mind, and there- 
fore ſhe is im _ Blunt to all her Acquaintance, 
und unſeaſon s to all her Family. Dear Sir, 
be pleaſed to — fas Books in our' Hands, as may make 
our Virtue more inward, and convince ſome of us that 
in a Mind truly virtuous the Scorn of Vice is always 
ꝛccompanied 8 the Pity of it. This, and other 
things, are im 2.8 expected from you by our whole 
Sex; among 


SIR. 3 Humble Servant, 
B. D. 


—— es 
0 . Friday, June I. 


— — — — 
— — — 


e 


— 


(win nom animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. Hor. 


N the Vear 1688, and an the fame Day of that Year, 
were born in de, London, two Females of ex- 
quiſite Feature and Shape: the one we "ſhall call Bru- 
nta, the other Phillis, A cloſe Intimacy between their” 
rents made each of them — dhe o- 
her knew in the World: 


— 2 


- = * 'S wary ow DT 0 eee 


Vhich innocent Happineſs continued till the i" 
heir fifteenth Year, when it ed that Mrs 
NN well, 
that inſtead of being beheld any more = 
heir Amity to each other, the Eyes — Negbbour. 
od were turned to remark them with of 
heir Beauty. They now no the Eaſe: of 
corey eaſing Indolence in they were former 
t all their Words and Actions were miſinter- 
y each other, and every Excellence in their 8 
upon as an Ac of Emulation to 
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THESE two Rivals for the Reputation of Beaur, 
were in their Stature, Countenance and Mein ſo ver 
much alike, that 'if you were ſpeaking of them in thei 
Abſence, the Words in which you deſcribed the one mul 
give you an Idea of the other, They were hardly diſtin 
guiſhable, you would think, when they were apart, the 
extreamly different when together. What made thei 
_— more- entertaining to all the reſt of their 
was, that in Detraction from each other neither could 
fall upon Terms which did not hit her ſelf as much 2 
her Adverſary. Their Nights grew reſtleſs with M 
ditation of new Dreſſes to outvie each other, and in 
venting new Devices to recall Admirers, who obſeryed 
the Charms of the one rather than thoſe of the other or 
the laſt Meeting. Their Colours failed at each other 
A ce, flaſhed with Pleaſure at the Report of a Di 
vantage, and their Countenances withered upon l 
ſtances of Applauſe. The Decencies to which Womer 
are obliged, made theſe. Virgins ſtifle their Reſentment { 
far as not to break into open Violences, while they equal 
ly ſuffered the Torments of a regulated Roger het 
in the Qu and ſup 


—— uſual, * 4 
ported the ſeveral ions o Daughters with 2 
that ill-choſen Sort of Expence which is common witk 


, in all the u 
125 * 
the Audience fo 


Morrtification to ſee her Rival diſpoſed of in 
' while ſhe "was only addreſſed to in 

mer that ſhewed ſhe was the Admiration of all Men, bu 

ice of none. Phillis was carried on the Habitation off 

| in Barbadoes: Brunetta had the ill Nature to en : 


+4 
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ire for her by every Opportunity, and had the Misfortune 
hear of her being attended by numerous- Slaves, fanned 
o Slurabers by ſucceſſive Hands of them, and carried 
pm Place te Place in all the Pomp of barbarous Magnifi- 
nce. Brunecta could not endure theſe ed Advices, 
gemployed all her Arts and Charms in laying Baits for any 
Condition of the ſame Iſland, out of a mere Ambition 
confront her once more before ſhe died. She at laſt ſuc- 
xeded in ker Deſign, and was taken to Wife by a Gentleman 
hoſe Eſtate was contiguous to that of her Enemy's Huf- 
d. It would be endleſs to enumerate the many Occaſi- 
on Which theſe irreconcileable Beauties laboured to ex- 
x each other; but in proceſs of Time it ed that a 
hip put into the I ſland conſigned to a Friend of Phillis, who 
d Directions to give her the Refuſal of all Goods for Ap- 
rel, before Bruneita could be alarmed of their Arrival. 
e did ſo, and Phillis was dreſſed in few Days in a Brocade 
ore gorgeous and coſtly than had ever before appeared in 
at Latitude. Brunetta languiſhed at the Sight, and could 
no Means come upto the Bravery of her Antagoniſt, She 
pmmunicated her 2 of Mind to a faithful Friend, 
ho by an Intereſt inthe Wife of Phillis's Merchant, procu- 
d a Remnant of the ſame Silk for Brunerrs. Phillis took 
ins to appear in all publick Places where ſhe was ſure to 
eet Brunetta; Brunetta was now prepared for the Inſult, 
d came to a publick Ball in a plain black Silk Mantua, at- 
ded by a beautiful Negro Girl in a Petticoat of the ſame 
dcade with which Phillis was atirred. This drew the At- 
ation of the whole Company, upon which the unhappy 
illi ſwyooned away, and was immediately conveyed to 
xr Houſe. As ſoon as ſhe came to herſelf ſhe fled from 
Husband's Houſe, went on Board a Ship in the Road, and 
now landed in inconſolable Deſpair at Ph mouth. k 


| POSTSCRIPT. ; 
AFTER the above melancholy Narration, it may per- 
ps be a Relief to the Reader to peruſe the following Ex- 


To My. SPECTATOR. 
- The juſt Remonſirance of affromed THAT. 5 
| 5 I deny not the Petition of Mr. Who and Which, 


yet You ſhould not ſuffer them to * 
| _—__ 


— 


The SpECTATOR, * - 


om mc Fer thn have very herd os 
of Decency, which you are ju} 


55 for. eſtabliſhing, They men find Fault, and 
get * Bar: — 
22 | — ge 

© MY Lords! / 
5. that I ſay is this: 
— | 
* Lordſhips. 
— —ͤ—ͤ— . 
_ T Advantage was to Mr. den i 
4 bis Indian —— 28. i 
ou force me ſtill to anſwer You in That, 0 
to f 


Advantage thers) make a Diſcourſe 
— — — [ 


£ 
. 


— —— — works 5 
ry Turn, as neunen always to fill mine; and I 
expect Language and civil Treatment, and to 
8 — the future: That, that I ſhall only wy 
that lar, Tours, | 

R THAT 
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d A. 
A S, (male) in Faſhion among the Ladies, 
N. 45. 

Abſence in Converſation, a remarkable Inſtance of 

it in Will. Honeycomb, N. 77. The Occaſion of this Ab- 

ſence, ibid. and Means to uer it, 10. The Cha- 
racter of an Abſent Man, out of Bruyere, ibid. 

Acroſtick, a Piece of Falſe Wit, divided into Simple and 

Compound, N. 60. 

Acuof Deformity, for the Uſe of the Ugly Club, N. 17. 

Advertiſements, of an Italian Chirurgeon, N. 22. From 

St. Fames's Coffee-Houſe, 24. From a Gentle woman 

that teaches Birds to ſpeak, 36. From another that is 

a fine Fleſh-Painter, 41. 

Advice; no Order of Perſons too conſiderable to be Ad- 
viſed, N, 34. 

Affectation, a greater Enemy to a fine Face than the Small- 
Pox, N. 33. it deforms Beauty, and turns Wit into Ab- 
ſurdity, 36 The Original of it, ibid; found in the Wiſe 
Man as well as the Coxcomb, ibid. The way to get 
clear of it, ibid. | 

Age, rendred ridiculous, N. 6; how contemned by the 
Athenians, and reſpected by the Spartans, ibid. 

Alexander the Great, wry-neck'd, N. 32. 

Ambition never ſatisfied, N. 27. 7 

Americans, their Opinion of Souls, N. 56; exemplifyed 
in a Viſion of one of their Country- men, ibid. 

Ample, (Lady) her Uneaſineſs, and the Reaſon of it, N. 32. 

A m; what, and when firſt produced, N. 60. 

omache, a great Fex-hunter, N. 57. 


— 


April (the Firſt of) the merrieſt Day in the Year, N. 47. 
Avetine made all the Princes of Europe bis Tributaries, N. 23. 
Ariet ta, her Character, N. 11; her Fable of the Lion and 
| the Man, in anſwer to the Story of the Epheſian Ma- 
J tron, ibid. her Story of Inkle and Tarico, ibid. 

ls his Obſervation upon the Iambict Verſe, N. 39. 

pon Tragedies, 40, 43, | | Eg 

Vor. I. "PO P 4 


* 
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Arſmoe, the firſt muſical _— Engliſh Stage, N. 18 
Avarice, the Original of it, N If; = Qperates with Lux 
ry, ibid; at War with Luxury, 104; its Officers and Ad 
| herents, ibid; comes to an Agreement with 1 ibi 

Audiences at preſent void of _ Senſe, N, 13. 

Aurelia, her Character, N. 

Author, the Neceſſity of his Readers being acquainted 
with his Size, Complexion, and CERN in order te 
read his Works with Pleaſure, N. 1. his Opinion o 
his own Performances, 4. The Kopedione made uſe o 
by thoſe that write to 14-2 Fl, 


ACON, (Sir Francis) bis Compariſon of a Book we 
written, N. 10; his Obſervation upon Envy, 19. 

Bapgs of Money, a ſudden Transformation of * inte 
Sticks and re „N. 3 * a . 

B L $ 2 anagement, 29. 
e there is a Dearth of In 
vention, N. 51. 

Beaver, the Haberdaſher, a * Politician, N. 49. 

Beauties, when Plagiaries, N. 4. The true Seeret how 
to improve Beauty, 33; then the moſt charming when 
heighten'd by Virtue, 1614. 

Bell, (Mr.) his ingenious Device, N. 28. 

Bell-Savage, its Etymology, N. 28. 

Birds, a Cage full for the Opera, N. x. 

Biters, their Buſineſs, N. 47. 
Blackmore, (Sir Richard) his Obſervation, N, 6. 
Blanks of Society, who, N. 10. | 
— — — are — renchyN. 
, (Mignficur)a F 62; 
— rn what, Aiftingu "IE 
e Breeding 1 om N. 66. 
— — iſtinguiſh'd from the Pics, N. 41. 
. and — their Adventures, N. 80. 
ere, (Monſieor) bis Character of an Abſent Man, N. 77, 
3 k and Norris, differently habited, prove great Helps 
to a filly Play N. 44. 
Butts deſcribed, N.47 3 the Qualificationsof Batt, ibid. 


83 7 uline} Aly 4 
"had put him , Y 
Caligula, his Wiſh, N 
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amilla, a true Woman in one Particular, N. 15. 

buncle, (Dr.) his Dye, what, N. 52. | 

ifor of ſmall Wares, an Office to be erected, N. 16. 

arles I. a famous Picture of that Prince, N. 58. 

-Chaſe, the Spectators Examen of it, N. 70, 74. 

hronogram, a Piece of Falſe Wir, N. 60. 

cero, a Punſter, N. 61, The Entertainment found in his 

Philoſophick Writings, ibid. 

larinda, an Idol, in what manner worſhipped, N. 73. 

lanthe, her Story, N. 15. 

ergy-man, one of the SpeFator's Club, N. 2. 

Clergy, a threefold Diviſion of them, N. 21. 

Clubs, Nocturnal Aſſemblies ſo called, N. 9. Several 
Names of Clubs, and their Originals, ibid. & c. Rules 
preſcribed to be Obſerved in the To- penny Club, ibid. 
An Account of the Ugly Club. 17. The Sighing Club, 
30. The Fringe Glove Club, ibid. The Amorous Club, 
ibid. The Hebdomadal Club: Some Account of the 
Members of that Club, 43; and of the Everlaſting Club, 
72. The Club of Ugly Faces, 78. The Difficulties met 
with in Erecting that Club, ibid. 

Commerce, the Extent and Adv of it, N. 69. 

Conſciouſneſs, when called Affectation, N. 38. E 

Converſation moſt ſtraitned in numerous Aſſemblies, N. 68. 

Coquets, the preſent numerous Race, to what owing, N. 66. 

Coverley (Sir Roger de) a Member of the Spectator s Club, 

his Character, N. 2; his Opinion of Men of fine Parts, 6, 

Courtiers Habit, on what Occaſions Hieroglyphical, N. 64. 

* —_— in _ Wit, 2 | 2 | 

Crab, of King's-College in Cambridge, Chaplain to the 

ub of Ugly Faces, N. 78. * yin" 

Credit, a beautiful Virgin, her Situation and Equipage, 

N. 3. 8 Valetudinarian, ibid. . 
7 (Mif) wanted near half a Tun of being as hand- 
me as Madam Van Brisket, a great Beauty in the Lo- 
Countries, N. 32. . 


D. ; 
A NCING, a Diſcourſe on it, defended, N. 67, 
Death, the time and manner of our Death not 
known to us, N. 7. | 
Deformity, no cauſe of Shame, N. 17. 
Delight and Surprize, Properties eſſential to Wit, N. 62. 
| | P 2 * ; Digni= 
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Dignitaries of the Law, who, N. 21. 

Divorce, whateſteemed to be a juſt Pretenſion to one, N. 41; 

Dome (Dr.) his Deſcription of his Miſtreſs, N. 41. 

Dryden, his Definition of Wit cenſured, N. 62. 

Dull Fellows, who, N. 43. their Enquiries are not for 
Information but Exerciſe, ibid. Naturally turn their 
Heads to Politicks or Poetry, ibid. 

Dutch more Polite than the 1 in their Buildings, and 
Monuments of their Dead 

Dyer, the News Writer, an Ariſotle in Politicks, N. 43. 


Ab 
1 The ill State of an envious Man; N. 193 his 


Relief, ibid. The way to obtain his Favour, ibid, 
Epheſian Matron, the Story of ber, N. 11. 

Fpitterws, his Obſervation upon the Female Sex, N. 53; 
Epigram on — » $2. 


Epitaphs, the Ex by of on and ny of o- 
"hes, N. 26, A n Extraph written by Ben. Jobnſon, 33. 
Equipager, the Spl or of them in France, 171 2 


ptation to the Female Sex, ibid. 
med (Sir Gor (Sir George) — 7 a Comedy, called, She 
4 could, * 51. 
Eubulus, e 
Excrate, the Favourite of . N; 76, 
n her Behaviour, N. 79. 


Able of the Lyon and the Man, N. 11. Of the Chil- 
dren and Frogs 23. Of Fapiter and the Country- 


Falſhood, {the Goddeſs of N. 63. 
Balſe Wit, the Region of it, N. 35. 
— — a N Butt, N. 47. 
ame, cov 73. 
Faſhion, the über of it, N. 
Fear of Death often Mortal, N. 25. 
Fine Gentleman, a Character frequently miſpplied by the 
Fri Foie Comedy; fo 
(Sir a y; ſome Remarks it, N. 6 . 
Pani — — of them the firſt Day of April. N. 47. 
eeport. 08 —— Member of the Spectator s Club. N. 2. 
— 4 Poets, wherein to be imitated by the Engliſh, N. 45. 
Friendfhip, the great Benefit of it, N. 68. The Medicine 
of Life ibid. The Qualifications of a good 3 
Gallan- 


The INDE x. 
G. 
x4 wherein true Gallantry ought to conſiſt, 


7. 
Gaper, the Sign of the Gaper frequent in Amſterdam, N. 47. 
Ghoſts wa out of the Play-Houſe, N. 36; the Ap- 
_ of a Ghoſt of great Efficacy on an Engbſ 
tre, 44. | 
Goths in Poetry, who, N. 62. 
H 


Andkerchief, the great Machine for moving Pity in 
a Trapedy, N. 44. | 
Happineſs, (true) an Enemy to Pomp and Noiſe, N. 15. 
Hard Words ought not to be Pronounced right by well- 

— Ladies, N. 45. > he 1 
eroes in an Engliſh Tr y Lovers, N. 40. 
Hobbs (Mr.) 1 Laughter, N. 47. 
Honeycomb. (Will.) his Character, N. 2; his Diſcourſe with 
the 22 in the Play-houſe, 43 his Adventure with 
a Pi, 41, Throws his Watch into the Thames, 77. 
Human Nature, the ſame in all reaſonable Creatures, N. 50, 
Humour to be deſcribed only by Negatives, N. 35; the 
Genealogy of true Humour, ibid; and ot falſe, ibid. 
l 


Ambick Verſe the moſt proper for Greek Tragedies, N. 29: 
James, how poliſhed by Love, N. 71. 


| 


Idiots in great Requeſt in moſt of the German Courts, N 47. 
Idols, who of the Fair Sex ſo call'd, N. 73 


dence gets the better of Modeſty, N. 2. An Impu- 
ence committed by the Eyes, 20; the Definition 'of 
Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh Impudence, ibid. 
oy Kings, ſome of their Obſervations during their ſtay 
ere, N. 50. 
Indiſcretion more hurtful than ill Nature, N. 23. 
Injuries how to be meaſured, N. 23. 
Inkle and' Yarico, their Story, N. 11. 
Innocence, and not Quality, an Exemption from Re- 
2 N. 34. i | 
Fobnſon, (Ben.) an Epitaph written by him on a Lady, N. 33. 
Italian Writers, florid and wordy, N. 5. 
| | K 


Imbow ( Tho.) ſtates his Caſe in a Letter to the 
Spectator, N. 24. TY Kiſſing 
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Kiſſing Dances cenſured, Wer ? 


IT Ady's Library deſcribed, N. 37. | 
hd I atitis and Daphne their Story, N. 33. 
Lampoons written by People that cannot Spell, N. 16; 
_ witty Lampoons inflict Wounds that are incurable, 23; 
the inhuman Barbarity of the ordinary Scriblers of 
Lampoons, ibid. 
Larvati, who ſo called a the Ancients, N. 32. 
Lath, (Squire) has a good Tante which he would part 
withal for a pair of Legs to his Mind, N. 32. 
Laughter, (Immoderate) a Sign of Pride, N. 47; the 
Proyocations to it, 161d. 
Lawyers divided into the Peaceable and Litigious, N. 21. 
Both Sorts deſcribed, ibid. 
King Lear, a Tragedy, ſuffers in the Alteration, N. 40. 
Lee, the Poet, w turn'd for Tragedy, N. 39. 
Learning ought not claim any Merit to it ſelf, but upon 
the Application of it, N. 6. 
Leonora, her Character, N. 37. the Deſcription of her 
Country Seat. did. | 
Letters to the Spectator, complaining of the Maſquerade, 
N. 8. fromthe Opera-Lion, 14. from the under Sexton of 
Covent-Garden Pariſh, ibid. from the Undertaker of the 
Maſquerade, ibid. from one who had been to ſee the 
Opera of Rinaldo, and the Puppet-Show, ibid. from 
Charles Lillie, 16, from the Preſident of the Ugly Club, 
17. from S.C. witha Complaint againſt the Starers, 20, 
from Tho. Prone, who acted the Wild Boar that was 
_ killed by Mrs. Tufts, 22. from William Screne and Ralph 
Simple, ibid. from an Actor, ibid. trom King Latinu: 
ibid. from Tho. Kimbow, 24. from Will. Faſhion to his 
wou d- be Acquaintance, ibid. from Mary Tieſday on the 
ſame Subject, ibid. from a Faletudinarian to the Specta- 
tor, 25. from ſome Perſons to the Spectator s Clergy- 
man, 27. from one who would be Inſpector of the Sign- 


Poſts, 28. trom the Maſter of the Show at Charmg- 


Croſs, ibid. from a Member of the Amorous Club, at 
Oxford, 30. from a Member of the Ugly Club, 32. 
from a Gentleman to ſuch Ladies as are profeſs'd Beau- 
ties, 33. to the Spectator from T. D. containing an in- 


tended Regulation of the Playhouſe, 36, from Ply 
I | 


ri 
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houſe Thunderer, ibid. from the Spectator to an affected 
yery witty Man, 38. from a marry'd Man with a Com- 
plaint that his Wife painted, 41, from Abraham Froth, 
a Member of the Hebdemadal Meeting in Oxford, 43. 
6; from a Husband plagued with a Goſpel-Goſſip, 46. from 
3; Uu Ogling Maſter, ibid. from the Spectator to the Pre- 
of ſident and Fellows of the ugly Club, 48. from Hecatiſſa 
to the Spectator, ibid. from an old Beau, ibid. from Ep- 
ping, with ſome Account of a Company of Strolers, ibid. 
from a Lady complaining of a Paſſage in the Funeral, 51. 
from Hugh Goblin, Preſident of the Ugly Club 52. from 
©. R. concerning Laughter, ibid. the Spectators An- 
ſwer, ibid. from R. B. to the Spectator, with a Propoſal 
relating to the Education of Lovers, 53. from Anna 
Bella, ibid. from a ſplenetick Gentleman, ibid. from a 
reformed Starer, complaining of a Peeper, ibid. from 
King Latinus, ibid. from a Gentleman at Cambridge, 
containing an Account of a new Sect of Philoſophers 
called Lowngers, 54. from Celimene, 66. from a Father, 
. of the Liberties taken in Country- Dances, 
67. from James to Betty, 71. to the Spectator, from 
tbe Ugly Club at Cambridge, 73. from a whimſical 
young Lady, 79. from B. D. deſiring a Catalogue of 
Books for the Female Library, ibid. 
tter Droppers of Antiquity, who, N. 59. 
ibrary, a Lady's Library deſcrib'd, N. 37. 
ife, the Duration of it uncertain, N. 27. ; 
ndamira, the only Woman allowed to paint, N. 41. 
Lion in the Hay-market, occaſioned many Conjectures in 
the Town, N. 13. very gentle to the Spectator, ibid. 
London, an Emporium for the whole earth, N. 69. 
Love, the general Concern of it, N. 30. 
Love of the World, our Hearts miſ-led by it, N. 27. 
Luxury, what, N. 55. attended often with Avarice, ibi 


A Fable of thoſe two Vices, ibid. 
"wngers, a new Sect of Philoſophers in Cambridge, N. 54 
M 


MAN » fociable Animal, N. 9. The Loſs of publick 
and private Virtues owing to Men of Parts, 6. 


Maſquerade, a Complaint againſt it, N. 8. The Deſign of 

it, ibid. : 
Mazarine (Cardinal) his Behaviour to Quillet, who had 

reflected upon him in a Poem, N. 23. Mer- 


The InDE=x. 
Merchants 222 Benefit to the Publick, N. 69. 
Mixt Wit deſcribed, N. 62. 1 
Mixt Communion of Men and Spirits in Paradiſe, as de 

ſcribed by Milton, N. 12. 

Mode, on what it ought to be built, N. 6. 

Modeſty, the chief Ornament of the Fair Sex, N, 6. 

Moliere made an old Woman a Judge of his Plays, N. 7 

ns in Weſtmmſter- Abbey examined by the Spe# 
tor, N. 26. | 

Mourning, the Method of it conſidered, N. 64. Who tht 
greateſt Mourners, ibid. 

Muſick baniſht by Plato out of his Commonwealth, N.18 

Of a relative Nature, 2 - 


Eighbourhoods, of whom conſiſting, N. 49. 
Newberry (Mr.) his Rebus, N. 59. 

New River, a Project of bringing it into the Playhouſe, N. 

Nicolmi (Signior) his Voyage on Paſte-board, N. 5. His 
Combat with a Lion, 13. Why thought to be a ſham 
one, ibid. An excellent Actor, ibid. 

O. 
Oe. Dr.) a Favourite with ſome Party Ladies, N. 5. 
Ogler, the Compleat Ogler, N. 46. 
Old Maids generally ſuperſtitious, N. 7. 
Old Teſtament in a Peruke, N. 58. 
as it is the preſent Entertainment of the Engliſh 

Stage, conſideted, N. 5. The Progreſs it has made on 
our Theatre, 18. Some Account of the French Opera, 29. 

Otway commended and cenſured, N. 39. 

Overds, a Juſtice at Epping, offended at the Company of 
Strolers for playing the Part of Clodpate, and making 
a Mockery of one of the ©ycrw7, N. 48. 

Oxford Scholar, his great Diſcovery in a Cottee-houſe, N. 46, 

P 


yAinter and Tailor often contribute more than the Poet 
do the Succeſs of a Tragedy, N. 42. 
Parents, their taking a liking to a particular Profeſſion 
oſten occaſions their Sons to miſcarry, N. 21. 
Parties crept much into the Converſation of the Ladies, 
N. 57. Party-Zeal very bad for the Face, ibid. 
Particles, ig the Honour done to them in the late 


Operas, N. 18. 85 
2 Paſſions, 
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ſions, the Conqueſt of them a difficult Task, N. 71; 
ace, ſome ill er of it, N. 45. 


— Memoirs mY his provete Life, Ni 56. His great 

Wiſdom, 5 M 

ilautia, a gr 79. 

iloſophy, _ age it, N. 7. ſaid to be brought by 

eres down from Heavens 1, 0 8 

| and Surgeon, ifferent Employment, N. 1 

he Phyſicians a formidable Body of Men, 21. com- 

pared to the Britiſh Army in Ceſar's Time, ibid. Their 

Way ot converting one Diſtemper into another, 25. 

a, what Wornen i called, N. 41. No Faith to be kept 

dale ene King Þ Elephant, N, 

| to te ors ON an „N. 1. 

yers in King Horm 0 Regulations, N. 36. 

ems = picture, N. N. 58. 

ets (Engliſh) reproved, N. 39, 40. their Artifices, N. 44 

* (Engliſh) wherein remarkable, N. 17. | 

me” one) to act Alexander the Great on a Drome- 
N. 31. His Artifice to raiſe a Clap, N. 40. 

—7 Junior) his great Skill in Motions, N. 14. His 

performance preferred to the Opera of Rinaldo and A: 

mida, ibid. x 

iſe, the Love of it implanted in us, N. 38. 

ride a great Enemy to a fine Face, N. 33. | 

frofeſſions, the three great ones over-burdened with Pra- 

ctitioners, N. 21. 

tojector, a ſhort Deſcription of one, N. 31. 

oſper (Will) an honeſt Tale-bearer, N. 19. 

wnchinello frequented more than the Church, N. i 

Punch out in the Moral Part, it 4. 

Punning much recommended by the Practice of all A . 

N. 61. In what Age the Punn chiefly flouriſhed, 

a famous Univerſity much infeſted with it, ibid. why 

baniſhed at preſent out of the Learned World, ibid. 

The Definition of a Punn, ibid. 


QA no Exemption Gn Ws +3 

Quixote (Don) Fe * of the — — N. 30) 
AN Ts conſidered as Blemiſh Tra- 

R — 40. * IAA —_— 
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im 
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N Opera, ſome Particulars i 

it, N. 29. X | 
Reaſon, inſtead of governing Paſſion, is often ſubſery 
Rebus: a kind of falſe Wit in the An 

a kind o Wit in Vogue among cient 

N. 25. and our own Country- men, ibid. A Rebus 
© Blenheim Houſe condemned. ibid. | 
Recitativo, (Italian) not ag to an Engliſh Audience 
N 29. Recitative M in every Language ought t 
be adapted to the Accent of the Language, ibid. 
Retirement, the Pleaſure of it, where truly enjoyed, N. 4. 
Rich (Mr.) would not ſuffer the Opera of ¶hittington s C- 
to be performed in his Houſe, and the Reaſon for it, N. 
Nya Exchange, the great — tot, N. 69. 


geen (Mre.) her Ingenuity, N. 28. 
Sanctorius his Invention, N. 25. 

Scholars Egg, what ſo cal'd, N. — 

— a profeſſed Admirer of the French Nation, N. y 

: — of Senſe more deſpicable than common 

Beggars, N. 6. 

Sentry,a Member of the Spectator s Club, his Character, N.: 

E Top an Inſtance of his unforgiving 

emper, N. 23. | | 
Shadows and Realities not mixed in the fame Piece, N. 
Shovel, (Sir Cloudeſiy) the ill Contrivance of his Monument 
in 8 N. 26. 
or gh lip) his Opinion of the Song of Chevy Chaſe, 
70. 

b — of them in Oxford, N. 30. Their Regu- 

— 8, ibid. 

Sign-Poſts, the Abſurdities of many of them, N. 28, 5 

Socrates, his Temper and Prudence, N. - 4 

Solitude, an Exemption from Paſſions the ohly pleaſing 

_ v Solitude, N. 4. 

Sophocles his Conduct in his Tragedy of Electra, N. 44. 

Sparrows bought for the uſe of the Opera, N. . 

Spartan Virme acknow| the Athenians, N. 6. 

Spectator (the) his Prefatory Diſcourſe, N. 1. His great 

Taciturnity, ibid. His Viſion of Publick Credit, 3. His 
Entertainment at the Table of an Acquaintance, 7. His 

Recommendation of his Speculations, 1 0, Rene 

| i | the 
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the Daily Courant, 12. His Encounter with a Lion be- 
hind the Scenes, 13. The Deſign of nis Writings, 16. 
No Party-man, ibid. A little unhappy in the Mold of 
his Face, 17. His Artifice, 19. His defire to correct 
Impudence, 20. And Reſolution to March on in the 
cauſe of Virtue, 34. His Viſit to a travelled Lady, 4 
His Speculations in the firſt Principles, 46. An oc 
Accident that befel him at Lloyd's Coffee-houſe, ibid. 
His Advice to our Engliſh Pindarick Writers, 58. His 


Examen of Sir Fophu F » 65. | 

een, a common Excuſe for Dulnels, N. 53. 

arers reproved, N. 20. q 
aire, in what propoſed as a Pattern to the Fair Sex; 
N, 41. 7 | 

ftition , the Folly of it deſcrib'd, N. 7. 

anna, or Innocence 2 2 to de exhibited by Mr 
Powell, nn Elders, N. 14. 


Empler, one of the Speftarors Club, his Character; 
ne 


Theatre, (Engliſh) the Practice of it in ſeveral Inſtances 
cenſured, N. 42, 44, 51. | 


hunder, of great uſe on the Stage, N. 44. | 
MM hunderer to the Play-bouſe, the raids put ypon him, 
t and his deſire to be made a Cannon, N. 36. 


Tom Tits to perſonate the ſinging Birds in the „N. . 

Tom the Tyrant, firſt Miniſter of the 8 
the Hours of Eleven and Twelve at Night, N. 49. 

ombs in Weſtminſter viſited by the S pectator, N. 26; his 
Reflection upon it, ibid. 

Trade, the Benefit of it to Great Britain, N. 69, 

Tragedy a perfect Tragedy the nobleſt Production of hu- 

Nature, N. 39. Wherein the Modern Tragedy e- 

s that of Greece and Rome, ibid. Blank Verſe the moſt 

proper for an Engliſh Tragedy, ibid. The Engliſh Tragedy | 
—_ * 

Tragi- Comedy, Product of the Engliſʒ Theatre, a 

monſtrous Invention, N. 40. Dales 
Travel, highly neceſſary to a N. 45. The Behavi- 
s our ot a trayell'd Lady in is A ibed 


. 
; 
| 


* 
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19. 
Jp: preſery'd, a Tragoty funded en wrong 
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linefs, ſome 1 
ver a Viſit to'a rip i Lay, which he receir'd in 


Dee d, N 
Evil, N. 6; 


Abule of ie in 
1 e 
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WIS and Which, their Petition. to the dea, 
Wit, the miChicf of it when nccompinie3 with Vice, . 


Dr not tempered with Virtue 
8 ede i el Affecta- 
al to be valued as it is app 


On 
— ny admired and ſo li underſtood, 58. 
The Hiſtory r of falſe Wit, ibid. Every Man would be a 
Wi if he could, 59. The way to pes of Wh 


62. Mr. Lock's Neflestion on 5 55 
r of Wie deſerts, 


Wontes the more powerful Part of out People, N. 4. 
Employ ments, 10. Smitten with Su 
. 1 Their © uſual Converfation, 161. Their 
Pas {rd to' be conlider'd mieerly as 
t; 

ey, her Dreſs the Produ, of an hundred 


Sins, |. 69. 8 
Y 4x100/ Suey of he Adrentre, R. . ml 
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